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Public & University 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 
OF AMENITY SERVICES 

£19,386-£21,43B 

Applications are invited for two Assistant Directors, one to 
manage the Libraries Division and the other the Recreation 
Division of our Directorate of Amenity Service8. We are 
seeking people with commitment, resilience, the ability to 
work under pressure, to communicate effectively at all levels 
and, In addition to managing their own division, to make a 
significant contribution to the overall development, 
management and co-ordination of the Directorate's services. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (RECREATION) 

(Ref A64) 

As executive head of the Division, with an expenditure or 
around £ 2 Vfe million and 160 staff, you would be responsible for 
managing a range of services which Include physical 
recreation, arts and entertainments. • - - 

A relevant qualification Is required, together with extensive 
experience. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (LIBRARIES) 

(Ref A65) 

As executive head of the Division, with an expenditure of 
around £4 million and 200 staff, you would be responsible for 
managing and developing the Borough's library servfce. 

A qualification In Librarianshlp Is required together with 
extensive experience. 

You* will need to demonstrate In your application proven and 


This wlirdeariy Inolude experience of managing a lame 

^ of staff and large and complex budgets. You wPl also 
to demonstrate commitment and sensitivity to the 
principles and practice of the Council's Equal Opportunity 

Application forma obtalnabla from and returnable to the 
8enlpr Personnel Officer, Directorate of Management 
8« rvl cea. London Borough of Lambeth, 18 Brlxton Hill, 
London SW2. Tel: 01-2747722, Ext. 3008. Individuals can 
apply for Job-sharing. Pleaae quote the relevant 
reference number. 

Closing date: 15th March 1885. * 

As part of Lambeth's Equal Opportunity Policy, applications 
are welcome from people regardless of race, creed, 
mlkmallty, disability, age, sex, sexual orientation or 
responsibility for children or dependants 
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SERVICES WELL WORTH DEFENDING 


The post of University Librarian becomes vacant 
following the appolntmentof the present Librarian, 

■ r. Mrs £ AT. Esteve-Coll, BA, ALA, FRSA, as Chief" 

» Librarian of the National Art Library at the Victoria 
: . and Albert Museum. 

The University Council wishes lo appoint a 
\ successor as soon ad possible; apd Invites . 

:i .i-;- 'applications Irom .graduates wlthprOJesalohal . 

■ •{:■.. . qpAilflcations andodnslderabte experience. The 

■■■>■. ajaMiritment will be oh Grade IV 01 the national . : 

:i. , safe restructure for Senior Library Staff. j: ■ : 

. 1 ’ Copies of. the Further Particulars for this 

1 : appolntmenl may be obtained from the University 
’ . t : . Secretary, (CVcl), University of Surrey, Guildford, i • 

t urret GU25XH, or tv telephone, QuMord 571281, ; 
xL 033. Applications in the form of a curriculum 
v yitae,; together with the name? and addresses of. 

: j ■ • : : -three referees, should be sent to the same address - : ; 
• } . :by 31 March 1985 oaoiing reference 354.' 
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Book Fairs 


Scottish Branch of the Antiquarian Booksellers' Association 



BOOK FAIR 

Roxburgh e Hotel 

Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 
Monday and Tuesday 11th- 12th March 1985 
llam-8pm 

« Thirty-seven exhibitors from Oreal Britain 
will be showing rare books and manuscripts of all periods 
together with atlases, prints and mapB. 


HAMPITIAD BOOK PAIR 

Socondhand and Antiquarian 
Sunday 3 March l lam— Spin- 
Old Town ' Hall. -Haveratock- 
Hill. NWS. (Opp. Balaian 
Park Tuba). 1.140 


Books & Prints 


J. Thornton & Son 
1 1 Brood St., 
OxfordOX! 3AR 
(Tel: 242939) 

Catalogues 
now ready 

350- Rare Books 

351 - Oriental 

352- Far East, Classics, 
Medieval 
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For Sale & Wanted 


LSANNlDi Sclent If 

ffltiSfFyfn. teas? 


BOOKS. Retiring? Moving? Thin 
nina out? Slddaley ana Ham 
mond Ltd. 19 Clarandor 
Street, Cambridge (0233 
390320. Olva baat prtcaa. 


FOR YOUR BTATBSIDI BOOK 
Naeda. write or phone: BOOK 
CALL, c/a New Canaan Book- 

Mall ordera welcome. 
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IITH CENTURY BIDORA- 
PHY, Lettara and Dlarjaa. 
Catalogue now randy. Hof 
• ham Book. Shop, 18 Market 
Square. Haraham, . Susaex 
HH 12 .1EU, (Tali 0403 


square, t 
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ad. A. C, Hall. 30 Stl 
Twickenham, Middx. 


Arab- world boo 

and out-af-nrlnt 
available. David Lumen 


Free Search Service 


aurfaqn shipment. ■ Starling 
chaquea accepted and prnfnr- 
red,- Brannan Hooka. Box 
002. Salt Lake City. Utuh 
841 OB USA. LI >4. 


Librarian^ 

Isle of Wight 
■ . County Council 
• . Newport 

CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIAN . 

- *»**•*«■* Rn,,um 
- . ApDficatldna ara ' Invited 
. . from Chartered Librarian* 
tflh relevant ,exporfance fDr< 
.Po»t at, Lord 


with relevant .experience', fon ■ . 
the above . post at , ah* i*ai. - 
Louie: Lib 

ere looking' fg~r ayouWg 
Idealist roaolVad to exploit the 
ran 'a library to.ita full 


the above . post at , 
Louie: Lib 

«4Sig&StSSUt 


e aDova.post at , 

.Ule: Library. 1ft wport. - . . 
W( are iooklng r for a youkig 


bX&nt and-' to offer- Children 
npthing but- the -boat. . ■ ' : , 
■The succeaafui appoints a 
ill ba raeodnsibla fpr a bus 
Jtrel eh(ldren'e Hbrary.an 
II be tyo*elv involved V 
County School* and C 
h'a Section; -, 

ov<ll and aaboclated ex 
- — — to d maximum of XI Coo 
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966-1066/ U, 




Personal 


SALARIED persons postal 
LOANS Ltd. I rum C.in- 

£300 tirnnti'il wni' 1 ilnv. Nn 
(.nrnrltv minlrt'il. l-'«ir wrlltrn 
nutite uuiilv I 771 Strnrt. 

Launkin Wl. tl 1 — 7.14 39 1 Si 

(4866) 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

HOC to £20.000 
Written farm* »m requrei 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Hover St.. 1*1. raillllv. 

I.niidnu WIA 411 f. 
l'linnr : 01-491 2934 

STUDY IN PBACB. Al HI 
Delnlol’n urelilniitlnl l.tti- 
rary, poor Cliratf-r. 3 limira 
from Luitdnn. Ov**r 16.9,000 
valumna. FaillUIrs fur etiuly 
In modorn prlvatn i-nnmn. 
Full board, ntmlontn 1H par 
day. otharo £ 1 2 pur duv. 
S.a.e. Thu Unnkliiti Hnri-ol- 
ary. St uoinlol'a Llbi-nrv. 
Hawardon. Onralilu, C.'lwytl. 
CI193DF. LI2d 


TIMES NEWBPAPEIIK 
LIMITED. 1 989 


ASIA, JAPAN, CHINA, MID- 
BAST rare A op book-liat 
from Asian Karo Books Inc. 
234 3th Ava. (3/F) NY. NY 
10001 USA. LI 1 4 


WB ARB SPBCI ALISTB IN HIS- 
TORY. If you don't alroady 
receive our catalogues pleaae 
aend for the latest one . Stamp 
appreciated. Abbey Booke. 
36 Sopwell Lane, St Albane. 
Harts. Tel St Albane 32314. 

LI 1 4 


WILLIAM BLAKB - Catalogue 
Four, 176 Iteme. Ben Abra- 
ham Books, B7 Donnamore 
Crua . , Thornhill, Ontario, 
Canada. L3T4K6. Lll4 


PTMiW 


BOOKS. Secondhand for aele 
or general aubjects. Send 
for free liata — P.T- 
Clarke: Jordans. Pitney, 

Languor t, Bdm erect. LI 1 4 

BIOORAPHY^ 0<P rrea aearch. 
Biography Qookroom, 43 fita- 

s?&%kA'r Bn,#y ' KBnt - TBh 


THI BALKANS. Cataloquaa 
. Usued. A. C, Hall, 30 Btalnea 
Rd, Twlck ” — 
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R . A ? 7 L °7 B T OARONNB. 
To let stunning hill top Farm- 
house. Beautifully coii- 
Bun Torrnco, 
magnirieent views. Sleapa 8, 
Avail Easter— Oatober 01-32 1 
0732. L l2 s 

ENGLAND, Largo 
Mm! dttachod house aloe pel 
a-0. Available 25 June- 15 
Sept. £78 pw or by arranno- 
mant. Tel: (0388) 61462. • 

LI 43 


. Business Service 

l:H iii.To'|tlC AL RBbuarcmbr, 

V EiePSf S4i;-- bWS°W* 

ttPlnp service. 
Expariencedi. Ratei negotl- 
■ e6re.;Tat (04B3) 722118;,- 

. / - • . LI 23 

i .Lias. 

Accommodation Want»H 


aq VERT1SEWi: 
YOURLIBRAW; 
VACANCIES • 
mm i 

TIMS : 
UTERAUi 
SUPPLEMi: 


Northpmplun 


0307-66 IX. 


For further detik \ 

contact i 

Cheryl 

Dennett 

. ... 

on 

253-3000 Ext 2! 


TLS Crossword No 30 j 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution opeuw'. 
March 15. Answers should be sent to TLS Croswoid, te( 
House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
Crossword No 29 is Max Saunders, 10 Hertford SajC . 
Cambridge. 


Across 

1 Glances ill llic sluirliiumi recor- 
der, we hear. (5) 

4 Lawyer's heroine shuffled un- 
cut nccs. (9) 

9 Titanic sort of • rnmuncc, 
doomed to speedy conclusion? 

* (9) 

10 Thrown by the students at To- 
ber-na-Vuolich? f5) 

II : Mask well the trader In identic- 
al twins. (3,6,6) . . 

12 Areihusa has love for Cather* 
Ine the Great - how vulgar! (6) 
.14 Tina Involved with Wode- 
• ■ house? She’s that sort of 
. blonde! (8) 

17 Heroine who married Benth- 
amite after Salvation. (8) 

. 19, A pauna’s disposed lo make one 
. orange. (6) ' 

' 22 Cast pearl before dirty novelist. 

. (8.7), \ - 

24 State that entered Tripoli by 
: accident. (5) 

28: Sec young Graridcpurt .: fake 
■ ; illness round beginning of Lent. 

2fi. What Gnloch's hand could not 
V' be. by Uau de Riyadh., (9) ' 
27 ‘Stage design in position,, and 
Iranied. (3,2) 


5 I low H happened.^ 
3unlmer,loMr^Y•* , ^ , ; 

6 The sort of eveotap ^ 
by Norman. 

7 Underground 

little people, 19) . ^ 

8 One of Shakd^f 
iransgressioM- 

13 Like Valjewi, 

.ette, etc. (91 - . 

15 In which . . 

ougii did it 

16 Make 

object of Supe^^ 
18 Pop singer is whaiJWj. 

our first fctherW*^ 

20 Liar finds one 

21 Trollope’s ^ 

22 Glorious 'to-.Jff;! 

. haunted In W 

23 WhatlmagesdoW^.: 
Sn Byahlium? -J.i 


Solution to 


■rim . 


l yerbal form wlth a troubled 

I -bkrtory? (4f5) ;> 

, ;■ * Fangy , Tilda, Snobby, tral. (5) 

1 3 . Goldmark's queen is hot] any? 
v. vhoW, dn the Lord’s ahniee. (7). 
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The destruction of the European Jews 

Fiction - Mario Vargas Llosa, Josef Skvorecky 
Adam Mars- Jones: Guy Davenport’s wrestling 
Explorers, tourists and empire-builders 
Fame: Horst, John Belushi 
Krishna consciousness; Swaminarayan expansion 
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iPaperoacks 

Rights on Trial 

The Odyssey of a 
Peopled Lawyer 
ARTHUR KIITOY 
ThiB is the joyous, passionate 
account by a crafty and 
courageous radical lawyer of his 
life-long battle against racism 
and repression in America . . . 
Not only does it make 
exhilarating reading, often as 
gripping as any courtroom 
thriller, but it also provides 
many pertinent and timely 
lessons/ 

New Statesman 

£7.96 368pp 0-674-77014-6 

Jacques Lacan 

The Death of an 
Intellectual Hero 
STUART 

SCHNEIDERMAN 
'Stuart Schneiderman's ■ 
brilliant and confident book 
about Lacan, which one reads in 
a single avid and effortless 
sitting ... He is a former 
academic who in 1973 did what 
no other Lacan-struck. 

American had thought to do:' He 
picked up and went to Paris to 
be analyzed by Lacan and to 
receive analytic training at 
Lacan’s Ecole freudienne/ 

Janet Malcolm, New York 

Times Book Review 

£6.75 192pp 0-674-47116-4 

Letters to Molly 

John Millington Synge 
to Maire O’Neill 
Edited by 

ANNSADDLEMYER 
'A book one is reluctant to put 
down ... It is compulsive 
reading because of its enigmas, , 
the ever-varying rapport 
between thiB aloof Director of ■ 
the Abbey Theatre . . . and the 
young ‘changeling 1 of an 
actress/ ■ 

Queen’s Quarterly 
Belknap 

£7.95 368pp 0-674-52838-6 

Constantine and 

. Eusebius 

TIMOTHY D. BARNES 
Winner of. the American 
Society of Church History's . 
Schaff Prize . 

This remarkable and 
exemplary work of scholarship 
will be read with pleasure by 
; anyone who has the slightest « 

' interest in , toy aspect o fits' >v 
subject matter -ftfc no one be 
put off by the thought of the’ : 
erudition . and the hard and ; . . 
tedious work' which have gdne 
into producing ^ Professor: . 
Barnes has done all the hard . 
work for. dji add we are left yrith 
a gripping and complex story 
told in freSh and lucid prose/ 
History %o$q,y - i -i . i 

£12;50 472pp' ; 0-674-16531-4 • . 
^ (0W 
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The administration of murder 


Michael R. Marrus 

RAUL HILBERG 

The Destruction of the European Jews 
Second edition 

Three volumes, 1,223pp. New York: Holmes 
and Meier. $145. 

08419 0832 X 

Begun in 1948, the work on these three 
volumes has engaged the entire career of Raul 
Hilberg, a political scientist at the University of 
Vermont. ‘‘From the start”, he writes, ”1 have 
wanted to know how the Jews of Europe were 
destroyed. I wanted to explore the sheer 
mechanism of destruction, and as I delved into 
the problem. I saw that I was studying an 
administrative process carried out by bureau- 
crats in a network of offices spanning a conti- 
nent. Understanding the components of this 
apparatus, with all the facets of its activities, 
became the principal task of my life." Hilberg’s 
quest has not been an easy one, as a mere 
glance at<these 1,223 pages will suggest. The 
search for understanding has taken him 
through an ocean of German documentation, 
some of the most ghastly records ever left by 
human hand. His discoveries include a horrify- 
ing web of criminality, in which an entire socie- 
ty was mobilized to plunder, torture and mur- 
der its victims on a hitherto unimaginable scale 
and with previously inconceivable systematiza- 
tion. One can only imagine what it has been 
like to pursue this project - “from early youth 
to late middle age" - with the discipline re- 
vealed on every page of The Destruction of the 
European Jews. The completion of this 
monumental new edition, a landmark in the 
history of the Holocaust, is a tribute to its 
author’s determination, investigatory skill and 
ability to make sense of it all. 

Hilberg's book first appeared in 1961, when 
the scholarly examination of the Holocaust was 
in its earliest phase. Since then it has remained 
the outstanding study of the massacre of Euro- 
pean Jewry. Like ail great works of scholar- 
ship, it has produced intense controversy on 
particular points, while exercising a comman- 
ding influence in the field as a whole. Exten- 
sively rewritten, this new edition seems certain 
to set the framework for reflection on its sub- 
ject for decades to come. Much remains of the 
earlier volume: the structure remains intact, as 
do its central ideas. The book has been trans- 
formed, however, with the inclusion of con- 
siderable new material, a ringing defence of 
some of the most highly contested arguments, 
and also a new incisiveness -occasionally lend- 
ing the work a prophetic lone. 

As the quotation above suggests, Hilberg’s 
starting-point was the "how” of Nazi genocide 
- not so much Ihe origins of mass murder, but 
the means by which the “machinery of destruc- 
tion" ground its way from the very first steps of 
persecution to the catastrophic mass killings of 
over five million Jews. The machine remains 
Hilberg’s controlling image, and his leitmotif is 
the gigantic scale of Its work. Nazi genocide 
was, as these hundreds of pages drive home 
upon the reader, a truly monumental task, a 
"tour de force" in Hilberg’s words, requiring 
great exertion throughout the Nazi empire, 
bureaucratic ingenuity, countless administra- 
tive decisions, the continuous co-operation of 
widely diverse agencies and many thousands of 
officials. How was such a project realized? In 
Hilberg’s view, the Nazis proceeded by stages - 
“stepping stones to a killing operation": first, 
theft wa were defined, then their property was 
expropriated, 'therv^hey were concentrated, 
and finally they were annihilated. The steps 
succeeded one another chronologic? Ily, in a 
pattern altered only rarely In specificlotalities 
and situations. . • • , . ' • 

No central plan or individual planner drove 
the engine forward. "In the final analysis, the 
destruction of the Jews was not so much a 
product of laws and commands as it .was a 
matter of spirit, of shared comprehension, of 
consonance and synchronization.” While Hit- 
ler himself appears often in ; these pages, his 
involvement ftes pot seem constant once the 
: F0hrer and bis party' set the entire apparatus hi 
motion in .1933 ( : “ W^th ap urtfaillng; sense of 
; . : dbectipri -Und wit^' ! qn uncanny path finding 
ability, Vi'be GJrtrnau bureaucracy found the. ; 
-shortest route tdthefinal, goal. "While there 
: ;.csj)..be nb doubt about the Nari lepde/s in- 


spiration of mass murder, he seems an even 
more distant figure in the new edition than in 
the first. Passages which considered or specu- 
lated about his decisions have sometimes been 
removed, and the role of the machine and its 
destructive logic are thereby heightened. Hil- 
berg’s attention fastens again and again on in- 
dividual decision-makers in the state, the 
army, the police and among Germany’s allies 
and collaborators. Throughout the destructive 
process, such people are seen moving from one 
stage to the next, relying less upon orders than 
upon private initiative, individual problem- 
solving and their drive to obliterate formal 
restraints. 

At times, Hilberg's sense of the underlying 
structure of this destructive process takes com- 
mand of his narrative, pushing aside unwel- 
come historical material. For example, he 
practically ignores the 1939 Nisko plan, a Nazi 
project for the ‘‘resettlement’’ of Jews in the 
Lublin region of Poland, because it does not 
easily fit his notion of sequential steps. Simi- 
larly, some will contest that there is a “latent 
meaning” in the Italian racinl laws of 1938, 
deriving not from Mussolini’s persecution of 
the Jews but rather from Hilberg's assumptions 
about an underlying logic of anti-Jewish 
programmes. 

In Hilberg’s account, the machinery of de- 
struction embraced virtually all of German 
society. Consider (he apparently simple matter 
of definition - a vital prerequisite to subse- 
quent persecutions. In what became known as 
the Nuremberg definition, the Nazis officially 
designated a Jew anyone who (1) descended 
from at least three Jewish grandparents, or (2) 
descended from two Jewish grandparents and 
(a) belonged to the Jewish Community on 
September 15, 1935, or joined the community 
on a subsequent date, or (b) was married to a 
Jewish person on September 15, 1935, or mar- 
ried one on a subsequent date, or (c) was the 
offspring of a marriage contracted with a three- 
quarter or full Jew after September 15, 1935, or 
(d) was the offspring of an extramarital rela- 
tionship with a three-quarter or full Jew and 
was born out of wedlock after July 31, 1936. 
Each part of this elaborate definition pre- 
scribed (asks for civil servants and ordinary 
Germans. Each of the possibilities had to be 
explored. Since births prior to 1875 were reg- 
istered only by churches, the latter were en- 
listed in proving that grandparents had not 


been Jews; since innumerable agencies had to 
eliminate Jews from their midst, countless 
ordinary officials had to pore over the Nurem- 
berg Law and act on its complex provisions; 
since many cases were contested, the judiciary 
was often drawn into the business. Dealing 
with millions of people, many of whom had to 
prove their ;io/i-Jewish ancestry, the machin- 
ery drew armies of low-level officials into the 
apparently limited effort at definition. Prob- 
lems constantly arose. Half-Jews, or Misch - 
linge, were carefully defined, in two categories 
or degrees, and (hen provision was made for 
“promotion" from one degree to the next. A 
new profession of “family researcher", or 
Sippenforscher, arose to determine ancestries. 
And so on, in an ever-widening circle of in- 
volvement. 

As one step followed another, new issues 
emerged, new decisions hod to be taken in the 
effort to separate Jews from the surrounding 
society. Jewish property, for example, re- 
quired definition at least as precise as that for 
the Jews themselves; elaborate procedures 
were needed to identify Jewish ownership and 
then to confiscate, liquidate or transfer Jewish 
possessions. Even in the final stages, when 
Jews were deported to the dcalh-canips in Po- 
land, the bureaucratic tasks of separation were 
legion: numerous conferences worried about 
whether the Mischlinge too should be sent to 
die in the Enst (they were not); life-insurance 
policies had to be adjudicated; the Jews' npaTl- 
rnents had to be disposed of, along with their 
pitifully few remaining belongings. German 
bureaucrats worried about stopping subse- 
quent postal deliveries, settling unpaid gas and 
electricity bills, and calculating debts owed by 
the victims to non- Jews. So extensive was the 
bureaucratic network required for this gigantic 
task, that it involved virtually all of Nazi 
Germany. 

Yet however wide-ranging, the apparatus of 
destruction was also thinly spread. Relatively 
few German officials were involved full-time in 
anti-Jewish operations. Judges who heard 
cases on Jewish issues presided over other mat- 
ters, just as railwaymen who scheduled the 
deportation trains routed other transport. 
“Upon close examination", Hilberg notes, 
“the machinery of destruction turns out to be a 
loose organization of part-Umers". 

As a result, the Germans always needed 
help. Everywhere, they counted on their allies. 
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satellites and defeated nations to do the utmost 
to assist in eliminating the Jews. In the second 
volume of his work, Hilberg proceeds from 
country to country, relating how nearly three 
million Jews were torn from their homes and 
deported - the overwhelming majority to the 
six death-camps of Poland (Auschwitz, Treb- 
linka, Belzec, Sobibor, Kulmhof and Lublin), 
where up to 2,700,000 perished. In Poland, 
with the greatest concentration of Jews, the 
Nazis were in complete control, and needed 
little assistance; elsewhere, however, German 
civil administrators, military governors or 
Foreign Office officials extracted the max- 
imum degree of co-operation possible from the 
locals. Generally speaking, the Germans did 
best where they were best able to bring their 
full power to bear; in the Nazi-defined state of 
Serbia, for example, where the Germans were 
in complete occupation, .virtually all of the 
Jews were destroyed, most of them simply shot 
by Ihe Wehrmacht before deportations even 
began; in Bulgaria, on the other hand., an 
opportunistic satellite with little enthusiasm 
for the war, the native Jews remained un- 
touched. In Hungary, the most dramatic case 
of all, some 750,000 Jews survived until 1944, 
despite the antisemitism that pervaded 
Horthy’s rdgime; after the Germans occupied 
the entire country that spring, however, 
470,000 were massacred. 

In the nearly unrelieved story of base in- 
volvement across Europe with the Nazis' Final 
Solution, two cases of national resistance stand 
out. One is the Danish rescue of 6,300 Jews in 
the autumn of 1943, an operation that had 
widespread support among the local popula- 
tion. The other, less well known, is the case of 
Italy. Not only did the Italians persistently ob- 
struct the Germans* efforts to deport Italian 
Jews, they provided a protective screen against 
German demands wherever their forces exer- 
cised control - in south-eastern France, 
Croatia, Greece and North Africa. 

During the course of their murderous opera- 
tions the Germans received vital help not only 
from other European countries, but also from 
the Jews themselves, and it is on4his point that 
Hilberg's analysis becomes most controversial. 
There is no doubt that Jewish organizations set 
up by the Nazis, operating under the constant 
supervision and bullying of the SS, took charge 
of thousands of operations necessary to a 
smooth functioning of Nazi Jewish policy. In 
Germany the Reichsvereinigung der Juden in 
Deutschland reported demographic informa- 
tion to (he SS, transmitted Nazi regulations to 
(he Jewish population, helped concentrate the 
Jews in designated urban areas and'even pre- ' 
pared some of logistics of deportation. In 
Eastern Europe, the Nazi -imposed Jewish 
councils or JudenrSle became veritable muni- 
cipal governments, administering (heir ghetto 
communities under German direction. They 
-ultimately facilitated the task of the Nazi 
occupation by maintaining the ghettos until 
their liquidation, providing labourers For the 
Reich, and often assisting in the very process of 
deportations to the death -camps. At the same 
' time, by establishing a measure of public order 
within the ghe.ttos and negotiating for the few 
crumbs the Germans permitted the Jews, the 
. councils may. well have -prevented an even 
greater destruction through disease and starva- 
tion, with the result that some Nazis pressed 
for a Final Solution in the latter part of 1941. 

- Throughout bis work, Hilberg is unsparing 
.in his portrayal of the Jews’ passivity - their 

> ’ fiiiile, self-deluding efforts to alleviate their 
. own suffering, followed by “automatic com-' 

- pHnnce" with Nazi commands. Contributing to 
• their own annihilation. “The Jews attempted 
. ; to tame the Germans as one would attempl to 
.■ tame a wild beast”, he writes. "They avoided 
! 'provocations' and complied instantly with de- 
j crops and orders. They hoped that somehow 
" the German drive would spend itself." At 
1 times, in efforts to curry favour with the 
Oppressor or .simply , to prevent unnecessary 
v suffering, Jews even moved ahead of tlie Ger- 
• V mains, Lri what the author terms 11 anticipatory 
1 compliance”. Hilberg sees this pattern, more- 
■ : i over, oot only in the behaviour of Jewish lead- 
-'■* ers, but in (he response of the masses as well. 
•• The death-camps, . he notes, were thinly 
J j guarded - byas few as 4,000 men. Everything 
'' depended upon the Jews moving nlong an 

- assembly-line, the product of which was mvur- 
i>- der; Forthemosl pari Jbe Jews were incapable 
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of resistance. Despite exceptions, they de- 
served the reproach implied in a proclamation 
of the Jewish Battle Organization in Warsaw in 
1943, that they were "led like sheep to the 
slaughter". 

History and tradition, according to Hilberg, 
determined Jewish responses. Their reactions 
to attack were grounded in a 2,000-year-old 
experience. "In exile the Jews had always been 
a minority, always in danger, but they had 
learned they could avert or survive destruction 
by placating or appeasing their enemies.” At 
bottom , the J ews believed they could somehow 
survive the assaults upon thetn by refraining 
from open resistance. Over the centuries, 
these "ancient blueprints for survival” influ- 
enced Jewish consciousness and ordered their 
behaviour. In the face of a "modern, machine- 
like destructive process", however, such 
conditioning rendered them compliant and 
docile. 

Against this view Jewish historians have 
.strenuously challenged both fHCt and inter- 
pretation. For many years Israeli scholars high- 
lighted the important incidence of Jewish re- 
sistance, particularly in Eastern Europe, and it 
may be that Hilberg has simply understated 
this phenomenon, now grounded in serious 
historical research. It may also be that his pic- 
ture of Jewish compliance, usually gleaned 
from German sources and reflecting a prede- 
termined Nazi image of Jews as cowardly and 
dehumanized, is simply one-sided. There is 
ample indication that, despite the most cruel 
dilemmas, many Jewish leaders were not taken 
in by Nazi blandishments, threats or ruses. 
Within the narrowest range of possibilities, and 
against crushing odds, individuals and groups 
often managed to subvert Nazi intentions. 

Beyond this, the question remains whether a 
"2,000-year-old tradition” is really a significant 
explanatory factor. Without benefit of such a 
tradition nearly 2,500,000 Soviet prisoners-of- 
war went to their deaths at German hands 
without an uprising; similarly, the behaviour of 
ntin-Jewg; under Nazi occupation or in camps 
dties not suggest Jewish particularity in dealing 
with the Nazis. Moreover, it seems hard to 
believe that Jews were everywhere participants 
jn an all-pervasive, ancient cultural system - 
emancipated Jews of Germany, France and 
Italy, for example, ns welt as traditional Jews in 
•Poland. On this point, Hilberg's views are less 
than clear. Jewish reaction fixated upon the 
alleviation of suffering and then compliance, 
he observes, “refers only to ghetto Jews. This 
reaction was born in. the ghetto and will die' 
there." If so, one would expect attenuation of 
. the pattern among highly assimilated Jews - 
something Hilberg is at pains to deiiy. 

Despite his reiteration of this theme, the 
lasting achievement of Hilberg’s volumes is his 
portrayal of the perpetrators, acting both indi- 
vidually and as part of a horrifyingly effective 
destructive apparatus. No other work gives 
such a complete and awesome sense of the 
Nazis' Final Solution, linking the most banal 
administrative tasks to mass murder on a scale 
that defies belief, Oh various points, particu- 
larly his assessment of Jewi$h reactions,- 
Hilberg will face. sharp disagreement.! But no 
single book has contributed more, even to its 
critics, to an understanding of Nazi genocide.! 
Jn -its originality, spope qnd seriousness, of- 
therjie, this is 1 one of the great Historical Works 
of our time : V ".‘l ‘ • • 1 ' ; , :j ! • •: •! '. . 


Raymond Callahan 

LOUIS ALLEN 

Burma: The longest war 1941—1945 
686pp. Dent. £16. 

046004J633 

As the fortieth anniversary of D-day was com- 
memorated some months ago, another 
anniversary slipped by unnoticed. On June 6, 
1944, while Allied armies were landing in Nor- 
mandy, two Japanese lieutenant-generals met 
to discuss the "U-GO” offensive that, since 
March . had sought to break into the great Brit- 
ish base-area in the Imphal plain in north-east 
India. Mutaguchi Renya's 15th Army had 
failed, and he knew it. Kawabe Masakazu, to 
whose Burma Area Army Mutaguchi was re- 
sponsible, knew it well. Mutaguchi, who had 
conceived the offensive and persuaded the 
Japanese High Command to undertake it, 
could not, however, bring himself to admit he 
was beaten. Kawabe, on the other hand, could 
not bring himself to frame a question blunt 
enough to force Mutaguchi to confess failure. 

These reticences prolonged the agony of the 
15th Army for another brutal, pointless 
month. The battle of Imphal, directed on the 
British side by Lieutenant-General William 
Slim (knighted in December 1944 for his vic- 
tory), comprised not only the four-month 
struggle around Imphal itself but a preliminary 
battle in the Arakan and a simultaneous fight 
to lift the siege of Kohima, where the Japanese 
had severed Imphal’s road link with India. It 
was the most complicated battle conducted by 
a British army commander in the Second 
World War. That its anniversary passed with- 
out notice is symbolic of the near oblivion that 
has been the lot of the complex and ultimately 
victorious British campaign in Burma. Louis 
Allen's book is not only an analysis of that 
campaign, but an overdue commemoration. 


An intelligence officer during the war, Allen 
has already written extensively on Britain's 
war against Japan. His knowledge of Japanese 
language and culture enables him to do justice 
to those on the other side - indeed, his 
Japanese often come more vividly alive to the 
render than his British. Furthermore, he ven- 
tures into areas not normally covered by milit- 
ary historians: how the respective army author- 
ities faced their men's need for sex; the ques- 
tions of race and class as they affected military 
performance; and the post-war reflections of 
the campaign in novels and films. Burma : The 
longest war 1941-1945 is therefore a fuller, 
richer account than the normal run of cam- 
paign histories built on the foundation of the 
official accounts. 

That is not to say, however, that it is com- 
pletely satisfactory. Some of the battle narra- 
tives are rather hard to follow. Moreover, 
some large issues are not treated as fully as they 
deserve. One of the crucial questions about the 
war in Burma is, after all, why the British made 
the effort they did there. Churchill certainly 
did not want to see a major campaign develop 
in Burma - nor did the rest of the British high 
command. The Americans, however, did - or 
rather, they wanted the British to conduct one 
to open an overland supply line to China for 
them. Allen touches too lightly on issues of 
grand strategy and alliance politics, and so 
obscures an important part of the reality of 
Britain's war effort, especially in Asia - its 
vulnerability to American pressure (or black- 
mail?) 

And then there is the matter of Orde Win- 
gate. The man, his methods and the results he 
achieved are the great exception to the gener- 
alization that the war in Burma has been large- 
ly forgotten. Wingate and the Chindit epic 
continue to fascinate and to stir controversy. 
Wingate's first expedition Is fairly assessed in 
one of the best sections of the book. In treating 
the second Chindit operation, however, Allen 


Opportune alliance 


S. M. M. Lawlor 

cabrielgorodetsky 
Stafford Cripps’ Mission to Moscow, 1940-42 
36 1pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521238668 

Concentrating on the period between June 
1940 and December 1941, Gabriel Gorodetsky 
gives a detailed account of Stafford Crlpps's 
attempts to promote better relations between 
his own government and the Soviet Union. 
Even before the Russians entered the war In 
June 1941, Cripps insisted that they were not 
inevitably bound to the Germans. They could 
be affected by British gestures of goodwill, 
such as recognizing the Soviet “absorption" of 
the Baltic states and promising to consult with 
them on the post-war settlement. After ’June 
1941, Cripps urged increased help to the Rus- 
sians, active military alliance, planned co-op- 
eration after the war and recognition of the 
Soviet Union’s new 1941' frontiers, which now 
included the Baltic states, Bessarabia, Roma- 
nia, the right to base^ in Finland and a border 
•wiih Poland based ontheCurzonllne. 
v Gorodetsky contends’ that good relations 
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were problematical both before and after June 
1941: before on account of the remorseless 
antipathy of the Foreign Office to the Soviet 
Union, which had, in Its view, malevolently 
connived with the Nazis since the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact; and afterwards because of 
the hostility from the? War Office and the politi- 
cians, particularly Churchill. Churchill’s an- 
tagonism to the Soviet Union, and his pre- 
occupation with the United States, tended not 
only to dominate his own reaction to the Rus- 
sians, but also to overpower those of his col- 
leagues who were less hostile to the Russian 
demands - Eden and Beaverbrook. The up- 
shot was that relations with Russia did not 
prosper. Russian demands tended to receive 
token satisfaction: support in the form of sup- 
plies took the place of active military alliance 
or political co-operation. For Cripps this state 
of affairs represented “a tragedy of. . .missed 
opportunity". Britain might have reached 
: agreement with the Russians when they 
heeded help, but by December 1941, the trou- 
ble was that . 

.they. dpu’i feel. the neer) for out help to the same 
’• ...extent now and . . this has made, them miicji more 
' difficult lo'deal Wlpi s I'am afraid now they will 
pay no attention to any arguments about their frdn- 
. 'tiers they [sic] will Just insist on what they want ahd 
will feel capable of getting without any help from us. 
■We shall fight two separate wars and we shall suffer 
: as the. result. ' 

Gorodetsky is sympathetic to the Russians 
(and to Cripps in so far as he too was Sympathe- 
tic to .them), He implies that the opportunities 
. which Cripps Wanted Britain to seize were Qb : 
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shies away from analysing the validity of Win. 
gnte’s sweeping vision of liberating all of 
South-east Asia by his Long Range Peneti* 
tion tactics (nor does he grapple with the issue 
of Wingate's treatment by the official histo- 
rians). In the end he does not try to give a fhal 
assessment of Wingate, who may indeed elude 
the historians' urge for a conclusive summing- 
up. He concentrates instead on the fortunes of 
the Chindit brigades, paying tribute alike to 
their dauntless courage and (often unneces- 
sary) sufferings, especially at the hands of the 
appalling Stilwell, who outdid Patton in 
coarseness and Montgomery in egocentricity 
while having none of the positive qualities of 
either. 

The central figures in any history of the war 
in Burma are not, however, Wingate and Stil- 
well. but Mutaguchi and Slim. Mutaguchi’sU- 
GO offensive crippled the Japanese 15th 
Army; Slim, architect of the defensive victories 
in the Arakan and at Imphal-Kohima, then 
seized his opportunity in masterly fashion. His 
1 944-45 dry-weather campaign may well come 
to rank as one of the masterpieces of British 
generalship (as well as being the final triumph 
of that great British creation, the old Indian 
Army). Alien points out that, fully to evaluate 
Slim as a commander, we need to know more 
about both where he obtained his intelligence 
and how he used it. (F. H. Hinsley has done 
this splendidly for the desert generals, but his 
charter, rather oddly, excluded Burma.) Allin 
makes the interesting suggestion that one of 
Slim's sources of inspiration in planning the 
February 1945 seizure of Meiktila, the crucial 
stroke in his destruction of two Japanese 
armies, may have been a proposal made by 
Wingate the previous March. 

This study, taken as a whole, will be a most 
valuable starting-point for future students of 
the war in Burma. To have hewn such a great 
mountain of evidence into satisfactory shape is 
a considerable achievement. 


war as a whole. For them Russia was no more 
than a particularly opportune ally with whom 
agreement might be reached to keep the Ger- 
mans out of the area from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian and the Caspian to the Persian Gull. 

Gorodetsky interprets Churchill’s opposi- 
tion to Cripps’s demands as the result of an 
ideological opposition to Bolshevism com- 
bined with a desire to restore the world to its . 
pre-war condition. But this overlooks Chur- 
chill's enreful balancing of resources to keep 
the Russians in the fight. His view was that 
their interests did not conflict with his, whereas 
their demands might. And Eden's concern for 
Russia was more zealous and influential than 
Gorodetsky allows, his relations with Churchill 
more complex than ones of mere subservience. 
But these are reservations of interpretation 
which hardly detract from the considerable 
value of Dr Gorodetsky's scholarly and reflec- 
tive study. 

“I wish I could like de Gaulle less and the 
French more”, Sam White remarked once. 
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In one place or another 


John Campbell 

JOHN VINCENT (Editor) 

The Crawford Papers: The journals of David 
Lindsay, twenty-seventh Earl of Crawford and 
tenth Earl of Balcarres, 1871-1940, during the 
years 1892 to 1940 

645pp. Manchester University Press. £35. 
0719009480 

Pretentiously bound in what can only be de- 
scribed as hand-tooled Gnomitex, appalling- 
ly edited in a manner at once slapdash and 
intrusive, this diary is nevertheless - in parts at 
least -a document of first-class importance and 
well worth publishing. The twenty-seventh 
Earl of Crawford, hitherto glimpsed only as a 
dim makeweight in the background of the 
Asquith and Lloyd George coalitions (Minister 
of Agriculture, Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Hrst Commissioner of 
Works), turns out to have been a figure of 
considerable interest and importance. Politics 
apart, he was a Lancashire coal-owner whose 
stately home, Haigh Hall near Wigan, boasted 
“the greatest private library in the British 
Empire”; an expert on Italian Renaissance 
sculpture; a museum reformer who “created 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in its modern 
form”, founded the National Art Collections 
Fund and persuaded both the V and A and the 
British Museum to put their treasures on 
display. He was also the chairman of the 
committee Which set up the BBC. 

Most extraordinarily, this landed magnate 


joined the RAMC in 1915 as a private medical 
orderly on the Western Front at the age of 
forty-three (he loathed the highborn volunteer 
nurses). Equally unusually, he was a passion- 
ate Wagnerian who chafed in 1911 that the 
House of Lords crisis was keeping him from 
Parsifal and in 1914 almost got caught at 
Bayreuth by the outbreak of war. (“The 
Austro-Servian crisis is wrecking Bayreuth!") 
He also reflected in 1919 that coal nationaliza- 
tion, though politically undesirable, would be 
good for the industry. Clearly this was no 
ordinary backwoods Tory peer. John Vincent, 
in an introduction which is as admirable as his 
footnotes are useless, describes the successive 
Earls of Crawford without absurdity as “the 
Medici of Britain", and makes a good case for 
the twenty-seventh Earl’s career as illustrating 
the continuing influence of an enlightened 
aristocracy beneath the democratic surface of 
British life. 

David Lindsay's major political importance, 
however, was not as the Earl of Crawford at 
all, but as the Earl of Balcarres, under which 
title he was for eighteen years a Unionist MP, 
for eight years a whip and for the critical two 
years, 1911-13, Chief Whip, until his father’s 
death removed him to the House of Lords. His 
diary for these years gives one of the closest 
pictures we have of the Tory party in frustrated 
opposition, rent by division over the People’s 
Budget, the House of Lords, Tariff Reform 
and Ulster (and turning against successive 
leaders). Before 1910 he gives a wonderfully 
jaundiced whip’s-eye view of a party in the 
depths of demoralization: “If only we could 


Fox-hunter into fakir 


Isabel Colegate 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
Diaries 1923-1925 
Edited by Rupert Hart-Davls 
320pp. Faber. £12.95. 

0571133223 

Virginia Woolf wrote in her diary on January 
20, 1924, "Old S. S. is a nice dear sensitive 
warm-hearted good fellow". He had just asked 
her to put some reviewing work in the way of 
his friend the Australian poet and music critic 
W. J. Turner. In fact Turner and his wife Del- 
phine, In whose house Siegfried Sassoon had 
taken rooms, were beginning to get on his 
nerves. The first part of this, the third volume 
of Sassoon’s diaries to be published - and like 
the two previous volumes excellently and un- 
obtrusively edited by Rupert Hart-Davis - is 
fairly gloomy readingi and the characteristics 
dioemed by Virginia Woolf (who had only 
known him a week) seem hardly in evidence. 

We find the diarist in an unhappy and unpro- 
ductive phase. Determined that he Is not Just 
“the celebrated war poet" but a true-born wri- 
ter (and with the highest view of what such a 
calling means), he gives up riding, feeling that 
it interferes with his work and that the literary 
world and the horsy world do, not mix - "I can 
get no detachment of mind or continuity of 
- thought when l am always being wrenched 
from onfc environment to another". He sleeps 
;• badly; he is carrying on a feiud with. Osbert 
Sitwell, and spends hours worrying about 
whether or not to send him a rude postcard; he 
searches through the Dictionary of National 
■ Biography and Whites a series of neat little 
verses! fathej.Hke musical studies, on various 

: eighteenth-centtiliy ohaxsctera; he watches the 

grooms exercising fa Rotten -Row and feels a 
"strong, craving to be a brainiest .fax-hunter 
again; . ■'! , The stuffy little room where I spend 
. my bookish nights seemed horrible.'’ He writes 
* of “my aelf-laceretihg mentality . . , my whole 
attitude — anonymity etc - is- a 1 self-conscious 
; . fakir-like self-torment. Mixed up with it is an 
intense resolve to produce something strong 
niid Mgtilficant, to; express the; ‘big stuff 1 of 
.which l am capable.” H6. feels that he is hold 
back by the fact, that he is, precluded by the 
. attitudes 6f the tifae from Writing about “the 
subject nearest to my heart", homosexuality, 
A.fthd faat without tifat freedom he cannot fully 
1 rAH^teas far&f , fa this hemay: or may not have 
,V: ;:^ep;rijht j thetrplible;«>uld have becnjhth^ 

x Vfbrm for bis particular talent. He, must have 


begun work on the fictionalized autobio- 
graphies fairly soon after December 1925 when 
this volume ends, since Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man was published in 1928, but there 
is no indication in the Diaries that he is thinking 
along those lines. 

By December 1925 he has become more 
cheerful anyway. Literary life in London, 
social life with his rich musical friend Frank 
Schuster In Bray or Monte Carlo, and above ail 
the meeting with a young actor, Glen Byam 
Shaw, have all combined to put him in a more 
optimistic mood. 1920s literary circles, in 
which Edmund Gosse and Arnold Bennett still 
held sway, were hardly touched by politics. It 
seems almost as if the same could be said of 
political circles - a weekend with the Asquiths 
is dedicated to bridge. Sasoon describes 
Gosse running through the list of subscribers 
who bought a clavichord as an eightieth birthday 
present to tho Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges. 

“ ‘I am always so deeply interested to hear who 
has refrained in these affairs,’ he gleamed." 
There is a glimpse of goings-on in Monte Carlo 
among the “currency profiteers" and "nobby- 
snobby canary-haired Lady Cunard". A friend 
in advertising gives Sassoon a free sample, an 
eight horsepower two-seater car, in which he 
drives arbund enjoying the English countryside, 
visiting his hero Thomas Hardy and going to 
Gloucester to hear the music of his other hero, 
Edward Elgar.' 

• The tiresome Tumera get a car too. After 
Ottoline Moitell, who has interested herself fa 
the Turners’ emotional troubles, drops a hint 
to Sassoon j he gives them the wherewithal to 
buy one seepnd-hand. Jurner Is immediately 
reported as Bpreading malice about his bene- 
factor's suppoaied meanness. Sassoon behaves 
with restraint, even when Turner, in his hear- 
ing, advises E. M. Forster never to get a car - 
“It is the most exhausting ap(j unpleasant form 
of recreation.” In the end one sees What 
Virginia Woolf meant. 

Fifteen biographical essays, a series from New 
Society, are ;brought together in Founders of 
the Welfare State, edited - by Paul Barker 
(138pp. Heinemann. £14.95, paperback £4.95. 
0 435 82060 5) , with an fatrioduction by Asa 
Briggs and a concluding contribution by David 
prtiitiiftnn. The subjects range fa time from 
Edynn Chpdwick (1800-90), by Rudolf Klein, 
to Rlthard TitmdM (1907-73),. by Jim Kincaid, 
apd Include Octarih Hill (Peter. Malpass), 
Gharleti' ; Booth (Philip Waller), Ebepexer 
Hpward (Peter. Hall) and . the Webbs (Jose, 
Harris). 


exchange our comatose baronets for some ac- 
tive and loyal party men." “If the election were 
held tomorrow and we were returned with a 
majority of a hundred it would be almost im- 
possible to form a government”, he writes in 
1908. “Wc have not got the men who arc cap- 
able of manning the public offices.” 

After 1910 it is rather different, with some 
members only too active in their opposition to 
what the Tories persuaded themselves was a 
revolutionary government. Balcarres gives a 
clearer account than we have had before of the 
organized shouting down of Asquith in July 
1911, of which he thoroughly disapproved. 
("I had hurried interviews with the ringleaders 
but without avail. A scene followed which did 
our party no credit.’’) He disapproved of the 
tactics, but he did not dissent from the most 
extreme view of the Government’s iniquitous 
intentions, and his diary fully reflects the 
bitterness of party politics in these years. Much 
of this expresses itself as sheer snobbery which, 
together with an obsessive consciousness of 
semitism, makes a nasty obverse to Crawford’s 
cultural pretensions - sneering at Asquith's 
“middle-class sentiment” and Lloyd George 
“who isn't educated”. Churchill is “a born 
cad", while Mostennnn is “a tiresome little 
person, with the aspect of a seedy biblewoman 
and a cockney accent which throbs in your 
ear". Asquith is regularly described (more or 
less euphemistically) as drunk, and nicknamed 
“Perrier Jouet". “And yet, ns B[onnr] L[owJ 
said the other day, ‘Asquith drunk can make a 
better speech than anyone of us, sober'.” And 
in 1916, when he finds himself sitting in 
Cabinet with them, Crawford himself notes, “I 
am bound to say that these radical wretches 
improve on acquaintance”. 

As Chief Whip in 1911, Balcarres was well 
placed to observe Balfour’s characteristically 
over-subtle attempt to stop the party tearing 
itself apart, cither by acquiescing in the Parlia- 
ment Bill or by opposing it so vigorously as to 
drive the Government to create sufficient 
.leers “to vulgarise our order”. "You object to 


your tailor being made a peer”, Balfour told off 
one hothead, “so you mean lo vote in such a 
way that your hatter and barber shall be en- 
nobled into the bargain." He is also able to 
record ns early ns September 1911 Balfour’s 
soundly based and unshakcable determination 
to Tesign the leadership; and is then in the best 
possible position to describe the struggle for 
the succession, since it was he who shuttled 
between Long and Chamberlain arranging for 
both to stand down in favour of Bonar Law. 
Thereafter he takes his inexperienced new 
leader under his wing, weans him away from 
the wicked influence of Max Ait ken and 
nurses him over his early hurdles with growing 
admiration (and only occasional complaints at 
Law’s “distant villa” which requires him lo trek 
all the way out to Kensington). 

Translated to the Lords, Crawford was less a 
participant than an observer; but he was in 
both Asquith’s wartime Cabinet (“a huge 
gathering, so big that it is hopeless for more 
than one or two to express opinions”; “I fear 
that our empire may be lost by the fatal habit of 
weekending") and the last montlis of Lloyd 
George's peacetime one (“LI. G. never takes 
any trouble to keep the Cabinet orderly -he is 
us indolent as Asquith in this matter, and wc 
hud a merry ten minutes during which every- 
body, led by the P.M., attacked Fisher .... 
Everybody laughed a good deal”). He had a 
ringside view of the Chanak crisis and wrote it 
all down from hour to hour. After 1922, Craw- 
ford concentrated on his artistic interests as a 
member of "the great and the good"; the di- 
aries for the last eighteen years could usefully 
have been more severely cut^ Crawford was 
not, as Vincent finally claims for him, "n liter- 
ary artist in his own right". But he kept in 
touch, dining happily in the establishment 
clubs with Asquith, Baldwin and the once- 
despised Churchill and retailing a lot of sbiewd 
gossip. (His picture of Anthony Eden is parti- 
cularly malicious and rings particularly true.) 
A valuable diary, then, that contains few rev- 
elations but a lot of good substantiating stories. 
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Ignorance abroad 


Roger Mettam Iwn*™ 

JOHN LOUGH “ 

Prance Observed in the Seventeenth Century revelled 

by British Travellers 3*. 

372pp. Stocksfield: Oriel Press. £30. flnd ve „ 

085362 2183 

Readers of John Locke's Travels in France , 
edited by John Lough many years ago, will turn rafh _.- 

eagerly to this much larger volume which sur- . . 
veys some seventy accounts of French travel- ’ 

ling by Englishmen and Scotsmen of the six- hn "l?? 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. They will be 
further encouraged by the claim of the pub- f ® . ? 

Ushers that this is an essential reference book ™ ° " 
for every student of early modem France. 

They should then turn to the single page of 
conclusion, where Lough admits that most of ™ lir V 
lus writers were myopic and prejudiced, ignor- 1 1 

ing many important topics, misunderstanding ® 

others and, when they do chance upon some- Th-y 
thing of interest, telling us only its uninterest- . 
mg and superficial features. As he says, their th “ _? u 
real merit is that they were actually there , but 
so were many other observers who have left and cust 
behind much more compelling and perceptive rice of ha 
records of their impressions. He is correct in ; nH whv , 
saying that specialists may discover snippets of Qnlv a ' 
new information, but the overall message of ‘ ,! 

the book is that o batch of British tourists - for 
few were serious travellers - visited France 
and learned little of value from the experi- 
ence. 

Professor Lough's writers were chiefly dons, 
courtiers, ambassadors, gentry or members of 
parliament, and many visited the provinces as 
well as the capital. Often able to converse in 
French or Latin with educated Frenchmen, 
they were usually defeated by the dialects of 
the ordinary people. In addition to their de- ' 4 

scriptions of travelling, as hazardous and un- 
comfortable here as elsewhere in early modem 
Europe, they noted the size, wealth and fertil- . 

ity of France, the density of her population, the 1 

size of her armies, the poverty of the peasant, 
the sharply contrasting riches of the nobility 
and the major role played by luxury goods in y • 

the economy. 

They were impressed by Paris and by the 
major provincial cities, both for their archi- 
tectural splendour and for their excessive dirti- 
ness. In Marseilles “all is don in pots and 
thrown out of the windows, which makes the 
streets very ill sented and inconvenient' 
anights”. The more scholarly among them de- 
voted much attention to die universities , prai$- 
ing the exteriors of many buildings but depfor- 
* in 8 tl } e living conditions, within ' them and the Aa i mapinni 
atrocious behaviour of the students. Oxford, Northwest c 
they insisted, was far superior. Infuriatingly for Washington 

Sublimely scientific 


the modern reader, they tell us virtually no- 
thing about the academic content of university 
courses, preferring to describe caps, gowns and 
processions in elaborate detail. In fact they 
revelled in everything unBritish, whether it 
was the royal fleet of galleys or the exotic fruits 
and vegetables of the south. 

They are at their most predictable oq the 
matter of religion. All but one of them were 
Protestant, and they chortled at the excesses of 
Catholicism , its rituals, relics and exorcisms. In 
contrast, they gave nearly unqualified praise to 
the Huguenots, although they all returned 
home before the persecution of the 1680s and 
tell us nothing about the confrontation be- 
tween the two creeds. Indeed most of them 
were safely back in Britain during nearly all the 
internal crises and international conflicts which 
afflicted France. 

Their biggest error was to overestimate the 
power of the crown, because the familiar 
checks on the English monarchy were absent. 
They did not appreciate that there were con- 
siderable but different restraints upon the au- 
thority of the Bourbon kings. They failed to 
understand the provincial variations in laws 
and customs, and they marvelled at the prac- 
tice of hanging men in effigy without wonder- 
ing why this symbolic fiction was necessary. 
Only a Few mastered the complexities of the 
fiscal and administrative systems, and most of 


them misunderstood the sale of offices. They 
mistook the widespread professions of loyalty 
to the king for a general acceptance by the 
provinces of the central government. 

In the midst of his writers, from whom he 
quotes at length. Lough sits like a testy exam- 
iner, awarding them good and bad marks for 
individual observations. Unfortunately the few 
who try to penetrate the French power struc- 
ture, or reveal unconscious flashes of historical 
insight, are nearer the truth than their modern 
collator will allow. His previous views on abso- 
lutism are still tenaciously intact, despite the 
fact that twenty-five years of recent research 
have made most of them untenable. Thus, de- 
spite his reproofs, his travellers are correct in 
playing down the intendants, and in noting that 
the nobles continued to enjoy very great influ- 
ence. 

One of the most unsatisfying aspects of this 
book is that we are told nothing about the use 
to which his writers put their new knowledge 
on their return to Britain. If that interesting 
aspect is to be ignored, then there is really no 
reason for a reader to plough through these 
disjointed impressions of travel, regrettably 
more rag-bag than mosaic, when he could be 
reading the many other French and foreign 
writers of the period who give vivid and 
perceptive pictures of Parisian and local life 
under the Bourbons. 


B ad luck 
on ice 

Stephen Mills 

GEOFFREY HATTERSLEY-SM1TH " 
The Norwegian with Scott: Tryagve Gran*. 
Antarctic Diary 1910-1913 * 

258pp. HMSO. £9.95. 
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Chloe Chard 

BARBARA MARIA STAFFORD 
j- Voyage Into Substance: Art, science, nature 

V and the illustrated travel account, 1760-1840 

\.{ 645pp. MIT Press. £37.95. 

ll ;• 0262 192233 

. — 

1 j' 5 • 1 1 : .Throughbiit its herofcal|y encyclopaedic siir- 
•jjr n ■ ':: ! W bf vdrbal andL visual representations of 

ViK; : ' Natural phenomena,; Barbara . Stafford’s 
'I |/! : • • ; . Voyage info Substance defines the late eight- 
-ji v- cerith-century; and early nineteenth-century 
i ' •j*®*® for. discovery” by opposition to a “taste 

r.|j| ■ for thePicturesque ,, 1 The ‘‘scientific gaze"of; 

I ,: ^travellmahd explOrera is set. in Sharp fcontrast 
%■ ■ ' ■■ ': ltb Ojc; ideal izing ^nd generalizing.conventiaqs 
; ’ V : ^ 6f landscape painting W conventions which are 




•i ;Vr- .?■ , j • r;.' ■>i<yn W (w ■ uuiji - iqo con-v. 

j ft v ! .! -f ns ‘ 

t? m'i ' ; j < The : dclllex/aninnIfa At 


.V , v'V' : 


the remote", and travellers are further ac- 
credited with reuniting “the divided world of 
; matter arid spirit" and with giving “shape and 
content to infinity". ,l TTie Picturesque aesthe- 
tic^, on the other hand, is summarized as one 
which embodies “a tactic of evasion, the man- 
ifest loss of confidence in man's ability to know 
what lies outside himself and to understand it". 

* Ironically, however, the interest of many of 

' .pie- illustrations which are reproduced lies not - 
in an abandonment of ^Picturfesque" conveh- 
. : tidn but, on the contrary, in the assimilation of 
‘ exotic detail withln'woirks which closely reprp- 
, ddee thd principles oT'cornpdsition of “ideal- 
, ized" landscape painting. Oiie of . the paintings 
illustrated In Voyage into Substance, in fact, is 
- William Hodges’s ? Waterspouts ' off Cajpe 
Steyiaris/ New Zealand , ’ > which, as Bernard 
Smith has poin tedouti n , European and *' 

; the .South Pacific 1768-1850, bean a strong ' 

; ; formal resemblance to Richard Wilson’s '*Ceyx . 

; and Alqyone’ r ; Jn ^hich the Idealization of the , , 
landscape is unbhscured by any claim to topis- • 
graphical specjfidfy. Tjje hatiiral phehbmeha 
; selected for description and iUtplration in ,f sci- 
. rentjfic’’ travel wridrigs, morooyer» such : bs‘ : , 
' .• arches and;, '^a^stere crags or pter < 

cipices" , do hot al ways seem so very differeni 1 
1 depict^ m repfesentgtron^ofwild,' : 

.. but highly idealized, scenes of- nature - in tfyb 
paintings: of Salvator Hosaj fpir exariiple - de- ( - 
Spite Stafford’s lnsiKf«nrA;thn» 


ages to exclude any element of “Picturesque” 
artificiality. ■ 

In discussing the portrayal of the landscape 
or exploration, Stafford frequently alludes to 
theories of the sublime - which seems highly 
appropriate, in that many of the illustrations 
exemplify dramatically both the general power 
to .excite “astonishment” and the specific -for- 
mal qualities, such as immensity and irregular- 
ity. whiCh-eighleenth-cehtury aesthetic theory 
^sociatefwithsubliBiity/Nomentionismade, 

, however, of the foie of the sublime as a poten- 

tial source;of IqealizaHon/.allOwing as it does 
certain features, of landscape to be emphasized 
for qualities quite distinct from their scientific 
interest. Aesthetic theory is simply cited as a 
reinforcement for descriptive strategies which 
.Stafford insists, are primarily determined by 

tivUy rt 8t,S ° r .^ te T s: Pursu|t ; of pyre objei 

. Voyage into Substance is at its most ludd and 
confident in, Its.. analysis of. the forms of laii- 

explorers' 

quest for a purity, of experience”.- In making 
general pronouncements about exploration 
■however, it tends fo become^mbrecryptic; a 
j reference tp iCaptafo Cook'i voyag^; for ex- 
'^fe foilmjed by the baffling-and entirely 
mcidental - pbserYatipii : that '‘Cqok’a inteh- 
aify, devotion {o trqth^and unswerving sense of 
purpose simultahRniiatu ..--.l ' j ,, 
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Tryggvc Grim wns only twenty-one when Scot ’ 

, invited him, ns an expert skier, to joinfaklw ' 

, expedition. Gran's youth and lack of persni. 

. cacity are evident not in the sober prose of E : 

, renections - admirably translated here byte 
t daughter - but in what he leaves out. His pos. 
tioti as a Nonvcginn, once Amundsen’s^ 
intentions in Antarctica become clear, mug 
i have been difficult. We know, for instance, ' 
that Scott grew irritated with him and at oat 
point gave him n fearful, and probably unjmti- 1 
fied, dressing-down for slacking. It was left to ’ 
the sensitive and good-natured ministering I 
the ill-fated expedition zoologist, Dr Wilson, ! 
to sort out the crisis. But the whole incident is \ % 
hardly referred to here. Instead, Gran seemste 5 
have regarded all his companions with asond | 
blanket affection, youth and language dlfital , 
ties cutting him off from any deeper appie- ‘ . 
hension of the undercurrents of conflict and l 
character that must have been present. i 
This is the diary of a vigorous, cheerful bd j 
not particularly observant young man who. ! 
once he finds his skiing skills are not to be fbDj ■ 
exploited, turns his hand willingly, but with ; . 
remarkably little curiosity, to other tasks, Fm f 
him the various scientific experiments whidi be : ' 
helps to perform are, at least for the first year • 
or so, simply a matter of man-power, of h«4 i 
ing ropes or excavating blizzard-covered Ib- 1 
struments. He never ponders their purposes, i. 
Not, that is, until the very end of the po|u :• 
sojourn, when he is put in charge of the ; 
meteorological work. Then, suddenly, meteof- •• 
ology becomes of vital importance. 

The fact is that Gran's talents were probably , 
rather wasted during the trip. So It is all » 
more poignant that when lie and his comptt- ' 
ions finally came upon the bodies of the pote ; 
party Gran made a cross out of his own sktsend 
put on Scott’s, to ensure that “they at any rife ; • 
will complete the 3000 km trail”. . . ; ; 

The diary contains numerous smali revel*- ! 
tions, like Gran’s analysis of the impedimenta , 
on Scott’s sledge: “Apart from the geological 1 
specimens which weighed about 20 kg, there 
were masses of empty sacks and tattered doth- j; 
ing. I think tiiey could hnve saved themselves j- 
the weight." Gran’s jottings also emphasise, j ■ 
once more, just how close Scott's party was p ; 
getting home. If they hadn’t had to carry Eve#, J- 
if they’d made just 280 yards more each dayod ,; J 
the return journey, If oil hadn’t mysteriously 
leaked into some of the foodstuffs, and 
course If Amundsen had not got tliero first and . £ 
dented their spirits .... Bad luck, the di^y. [' 
reminds us, more than bod management v« i._ 
the key to this narrow failure. 

Tlicre is little support in tills account forlt* 
recent view that Scott was an autocratic 
although Gran might, conceivably, not baye ' 
noticed. Certainly It is clear that Scott- W- 
willing to experiment: he did use the skis 
he tried motor-sledges as well. Npr was hetbf =• 
only one to mistrust the dogs. Apart: ftdfl v 
■ Kleares and, Gran -himself, 'the, whole ' 
appears to liave.been nervous of them. Most flt . 
all Gran compliments Scott on his choif* [J 
, men, repeatedly noting the good humpu^Qf ^ • t;. 
comrades and observing with, surp^ ‘ W; , . 

. rather than getting increasingly irritated wj. . £; 
them, he grows ever fonder of them w “?■; ?; 
months becqme yearn. ■ ’ , " 

It may wpU have been In the survivors’^, £; 
interests td inflate the stiture oi thelrleadwa g 
; little; nevertheless it is rema'rkable tnat ^.9 1 -: 

- them remained so loyal to. Scott’s S 

. . down theyears, andGranisnoexceptlon,^/^ 
story, however, is really: about -the jiv 

■ details of camp life back at base, wfaere fad r 
and drink .ana warmth filled the; hut, 

$cott and Bowers an^i Wilson froze stiff iu 
sleeping' hags lew than 180 miles away.;^j5; ; lp 
Own sense of history in the making is un “S**ii t p 
standably numbed by the boredom of 
; ment qhd the shortage of; reqding»matl? r ‘ v; • •£ 
have been”, hp notes at one point, 

•wild adventure story rail day.”, y:;' V 
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Speculators at sea 


Nicholas Canny 

KENNETH R. ANDREWS 
Trade, Plunder and Settlement: Maritime 
enterprise and the genesis of the British 
Empire, 1480-1630 

394pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0521 257603 

NORMAN J. W. THROWER (Editor) 

Sir Francis Drake and the Famous Voyage, 
1577-1580: Essays commemorating the 
quadricentenniBl of Drake’s circumnavigation 
of the Earth 

214pp. University of California Press. £31.75. 

0520048768 

Accounts of England's contribution to the ex- 
pansion of Europe have always enjoyed a wide 
audience on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
people concerned to look deeper into the sub- 
ject have been well provided for through the 
regular publication by the Hakluyt Society of 
contemporary narratives associated with ex- 
ploration and discovery and, more recently, 
through the publication of David Quinn’s mas- 
sive New American World: A documentary his- 
tory of North America to 1612. But while the 
principal recent contribution of those who de- 
vote themselves to the study of maritime 
achievements has been in the matter of schol- 
arly editions, readers have also had the benefit 
of a regular supply of breezy interpretative 
works by such scholars as C. R. Boxer, J. H. 
Parry, S. E. Morrison, G. V. Scammel and the 
indefatigible Professor Quinn. The works of 
these authors, and others besides, are lively 
and intelligent; they are also multi-disciplin- 
ary, to the extent that any historian who would 
interpret this episode of human endeavour 
must be familiar with sailing and navigation, 
must have a detailed knowledge of geography 
and the techniques of map-making and must be 
acquainted with the scientific and pseudo- 
scientific theories of past ages. 


Despite the number and quality of these 
publications, they have made little impact on 
the teaching of history at university level, and 
most graduates in history, even those who have 
attended specialist courses on early-modern 
England or on colonial America, know little of 
the achievements of England's explorers 
beyond what is conveyed in the mandatory 
lecture in a general survey course. Nobody is 
more conscious of this failure to make impact 
on the historical community than Kenneth 
Andrews, and one of his purposes in writing 
Trade, Plunder and Settlement is to show how 
the apparently peripheral endeavours that are 
the subject of his book were of central import- 
ance to the development of England during the 
early-modern centuries. 

Thus, while ostensibly attempting a system- 
atic reinterpretation of England's overseas 
activity in the light of recent research and of 
recently edited source material, Professor 
Andrews is also advancing a reappraisal of the 
economic and political development of English 
society from a novel perspective. The book is 
densely packed with information, there is a 
detailed account of every major English ex- 
ploratory voyage during the period 1480-1630, 
and we are brought as close as wc ever shall be 
to understanding how voyages were financed 
and equipped. But while confronted with this 
remarkable display of erudition, the reader is 
easily carried along by the author’s brisk prose 
style, and the individual sections are drawn 
into a coherent whole by the clear thread of 
argument that runs through the book. 
Although concentrating on the bigger issues, 
Andrews also finds space to describe the fac- 
tors of geography, ship construction and 
human personality that facilitated or hindered 
the drive for overseas expansion, and these 
vignettes contribute much to sustaining the 
reader’s interest as the complex narrative is 
unfolded. 

Andrews proceeds from the assumption that 
England was able to participate in the Euro- 
pean movement of discovery because it was a 


relatively affluent society, possessed of reason- 
ably skilled sea-going communities, and having 
access to the accepted scientific information of 
the age. Manpower was readily available for 
maritime adventures, explorers and projectors 
cainc forward regularly with plausible 
schemes, and all that was lacking foT those who 
would launch forth on the Atlantic was spon- 
sorship. All monarchs (and some of their cour- 
tiers) from Henry VII onwards provided a 
modicum of support for voyages into the un- 
known, but the essential backing, without 
which no sustained effort could be made , was 
that of the merchant communities in London, 
the West Country and the lesser ports like 
Hull. Merchants, then as now, placed consid- 
erations of profit before any sense of social 
commitment, and Andrews argues that since 
changes in economic circumstances deter- 
mined the extent of merchant involvement 
these also determined the pace of England's 
involvement with exploration and discovery. 
The pattern that he discerns is a higli level of 
activity during periods of economic or political 
uncertainty and a falling away of merchant 
interest, and therefore support, whenever tra- 
ditional economic pursuits were flourishing. 

In support of his case Andrews draws atten- 
tion to the clustering of exploratory expedi- 
tions in particular decades. Tho first burst of 
activity at the end of the fifteenth century was 
associated with Bristol and other western mer- 
chants and wus related to their pressing need 
for new fishing-grounds in the Atlantic. Once 
these had been discovered, English interest in 
exploration waned and was not again revived 
until London merchants found their traditional 
contact with Antwerp beset with difficulties at 
the mid-point of the sixteenth century. In de- 
speration they equipped voyages designed to 
seek new markets for English cloth and to pro- 
cure both the Asian goods which Antwerp 
could no longer supply and the precious metal 
that would pay for them. This latter ambition 
brought English navigators into more south- 
erly waters previously monopolized by the Ibe- 


rian powers and they found a pretext for tres- 
passing upon these territories in the ever-grow- 
ing hostility between England and Spain that 
wus evident from 1568 forward. The heighten- 
ing political tensions created the conditions 
under which English adventurers could engage 
upon privateering exploits in Spanish waters 
both in the Atlantic and the Pacific. The 
penetration of this ocean by Sir Francis Drake 
led, almost by accident, to his circumnav- 
igation of the globe and Martin Frobisher's 
voyages in search of a North-West Passage 
were also related to the English ambition to 
assault Spain's American possessions from the 
Pacific coast. These years also marked Eng- 
land's first attempts to erect settlements in 
North America and one purpose behind the 
endeavour was to have bases from which to 
attack Spanish shipping lanes on the Atlantic. 

If the development of hostilities between 
England and Spain contributed to the broaden- 
ing of England's maritime horizons, Andrews 
shows how the pursuit of open conflict from 
1585 to 1603 transformed England's overseas 
position. Adventurers who previously enjoyed 
no more than a marginal position at court were 
now hailed as heroes, and merchants, starved 
of their usual supply of foreign commodities, 
were forced into an uneasy dependence on 
freebooters for Atlantic, Mediterranean and 
Asian commodities. Tile persistence of prize- 
taking over several decades whetted merchant 
and presumably consumer appetites for the 
wider range of goods that wns now available, 
and London merchants saw the advantage of 
investing in the construction of more powerful 
shipping than England had previously pos- 
sessed. The existence of such vessels, added to 
the familiarity which English navigators had 
acquired with Atlantic waters during the years 
of conflict, meant that England was possessed 
of an altogether more powerful merchant navy 
after 1603 than before 1585. 

These are the factors cited by Andrews to 
explain the success of the English in acquiring a 
greatly expanded trading and colonial empire 
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during the subsequent decades. The develop- 
ment of this empire in Asia and North America 
down to 1630 is the final episode he traces and 
he shows how uncertain these advances were at 
the outset, how each venture was linked with 
the others, and how England's gradual but per- 
sistent progress with overseas enterprises con- 
tributed to wealth and scientific knowledge. 

The vigour with which he pursues his argu- 
ment distinguishes his account from all pre- 
vious ones. But while totally successful in plac- 
ing this important historical episode in a broad- 
er context, Andrews has also provided a first- 
class reference book which is rendered all the 
more useful by its excellent index. He identi- 
fies the personnel who were engaged as plan- 
ners, backers or adventurers in the various 
expeditions he discusses and details the careers 
of these same individuals in England, the 
Netherlands and Ireland in so far as this is 
facilitated by the secondary sources. This 
effort reveals just how enterprising were the 
participants in the overseas endeavour and 
how totally committed to the war against 
Spain. Further light will be shed on the ubiqui- 
ty and inventiveness of privateers and pirates 
when reliable accounts are published on Eng- 
land’s involvement with Ireland during the 
years 1580-1620; these will reveal that those 
officials who were most consistent in their sup- 
port for far-flung adventures were also to the 
fore in advocating a forward policy in Ireland. 
But while further consideration of the position 
of Ireland in relation to colonial expansion 
would seem to confirm Andrews's general con- 
clusions it may well force him to revise his 
opinion of Queen Elizabeth and of those of her 
advisers who favoured caution in their dealings 
with Spain. The reality, of which the queen was 
most painfully aware, was that the war was 
being fought on three fronts during the 1590s 
and that the Irish theatre was altogether the 
most expensive in terms of both men and 
money, The estimated cost to the goverment 
for the military thrust in Ireland was 
£1 ,845,696, as compared with £1 ,419,496 spent 
on the engagement in the Netherlands. This 
information, more than anything cited by 
Andrews, explains why Elizabeth sought to 
dampen the impetuosity of those who would 
further provoke the Spanish by an escalation of 
the war at sea. 

Another valuable feature of the book is the 
careful analysis of the various plans for over- 
- seas exploits that were addressed to likely sup- 
. porters. The original- passages of these texts 
■ reveal the striking Inventiveness of some of the 
..planners, and it is a matter of regret that 
Andrews did not consider them together with 
the writing of England's projectors who have 
recently been rescued from obscurity by Joan 
. Thtrsk. The only other surprising omission 
• from the secondary works listed in his very full 
. bibliography is Bernard B ailyn's The New Eng- ' 
land Merchants in the Seventeenth Century. 
This book, first published in 1955 , revealed the 
precarious ch aracter of the Massachusetts Bay 
' settlements during -the . early' years, showing 
how dependent they were upon Newfoundland 
fishing for their very, survival and . how then 
-ultimate success was explained by the emerg- 
ence of a market for agricultural produce in the 
i English sugar plantations on Barbados. Many 
• • historians of colonial America have ignored or 
" forgotten; the - .emphasis that Baityp ( placed 
Upon : these connections and, interdepended- ■ 


cies; and one merit of Trade, Plunder and Set- 
tlement is that it again brings them to the fore- 
front of attention and traces their historical 1 
origins. 

Where Kenneth Andrews addresses himself 
to an academic audience, Norman Thrower 
seeks to appeal to all who have an interest in 
the history of navigation. No previous know- 
ledge of the subject is assumed and while atten- 
tion is focused on the achievement of Drake 
there is also a general treatment of the subject 
by the late J.H. Parry and an introduction to 
the intricacies of Elizabethan navigation by 
David Waters. The specialist essays are all 
written by authorities, including Andrews, but 
all succeed in communicating with a wide audi- 
ence without speaking down to them. This par- 
ticular book will have further appeal because 
of its lavish illustrations, including a colour 
reproduction of the Drak e-Mellon map of the 
circumnavigation - probably a replica of a map 
cherished by Queen Elizabeth. One can think 
of no better way of celebrating the quadri- 
centennial of the first English contact with the 
West Coast of what is now the United States 
than the publication of this lucid, learned and 
handsome volume. 
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Between 1609 and 1630 perhaps 14,500 British 
men, many with their families, migrated to 
Ulster. The effects of this new settlement are 
with us still. An episode so important both in 
its immediate and later consequences has in- 
evitably attracted historians of distinction. 
Forty-five years ago the late Theo Moody put 
Irish plantation studies on a surer footing when 
he minutely investigated the process of col- 
onization in one county, Londonderry. More 
recently Michael Perceval-Maxwell has admir- 
ably investigated the part played by Scottish 
immigrants. Now Philip Robinson, having 
generously acknowledged these forerunners, 
aims to offer the first comprehensive modem 
account of the Ulster plantation, and moreover 
promises to bring to his study the special in- 
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Itis arguable that the ordinary people of seven- 
teenth-century England would have derived 
more benefit in their time if William Shep- 
pard’s proposals had been fully implemented 
than if their better-known champions, the 
Levellers, had achieved their aims. Donald 
Veall, contrasting the Levellers' latter-day 
popularity with Sheppard’s neglect, which his 
Popular Movement for Law Reform did some- 
thing to remedy, remarked that “the rescue of 
Sheppard and the recognition of his merits by 
legal historians has yet to be achieved”. The 
rescue is now effected, and it was well worth 
doing. 

- Sheppard combined a strong Puritan piety 
with a well-practised expertise in the law and a 
zeal for bold reform that was rare in his profes- 
sion. He was forty-eight years old and had 
already published ten books when Cromwell, 
soon after becoming Protector, summoned 
him from his country practice in Gloucester- 
shire to assist the new government in attempt- 
ing rather more towards remedying the keenly 
felt abuses and shortcomings in the legal sys- 
tem than the Commonwealth had achieved 
hitherto. Sheppard's writings so far were 
mainly useful but unpretentious handbooks for 
justices, manorial stewards, constables and 
other officers, thbugh be had already attemp- 
ted a comprehensive abridgement of the law in 
English , arid his guide to conveyancing, called 
The Touchstone af Common Assurances, Was 
launched on a career that would take it through 
edition after edition on both sides of the Atlan- 
.. tte until far .into ,the nineteenth century. But 
. thopgK he laboured to stake the jaw accessible _ 
tp layh^n j he was acjapiant thatdnly qualified 
professionals; should practise it, and he wrote 
scathingly against scrivenets an other “empir- 
ics 1 ’ who misled their clients into' dispensing 
' with them: ! 

' As leg il adviser to tbO Prot^ctbrate he was 1 
. paid; £360 a year,. £100 .more than Milton re- 
ceived a$ Secretary for Foreign Tongues, He 
continuedtopiiblishproUficaHy.and his Presi- 
dent df Presidents of . 1655 W^s to have a, ireful 
life until after its| twelfth ^idon ih l870. v; 
i But Sheppard’s main cfqihi- to remembrance 
Wtisthe comprehensive ^chepie for the. reform' 
of the! legal, sysfeih that he- published ih the 
follo wing year ns England's Balme. Whether 
. Cromwell and his council were &s committed jo 
it as Nancy L. . Ma t ( hews assumes seems quefi- - 
tionable, but it riiiist stapd as the largest and 
most impressive endeavour of Its kind in that 
: fruitful periods Alas, like the work of the Hale 
commission and other. initiatives, it came, to 
very little because, of . the hostility of tire ; legal 
profession add ^he inability at onwUtin^ibss pf , 
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Parliament to find time for such demanding 
work. 

Sheppard championed many causes that 
were not to progress much further until after 
England had crossed the desert of reactionary 
legal conservatism that stretched from the Re- 
storation to the nineteenth century. Among 
other things he advocated a great reduction of 
capital offences, a simpler and speedier pro- 
vision of justice in courts close to litigants' 
homes, the registration of all deeds and trans- 
actions in land, the fusion of law and equity in 
all courts, a comprehensive system of appeals, 
a thorough regulation of lawyers' and court 
officials' fees, and a more humane and effec- 
tive treatment of debtors. His humanity indeed 
shines through most of his proposals. 

Not all of them strike the modem reader 
equally happily. One was that the justices of 
the peace in each county should keep a register 
of all inhabitants, ranking them in three de- 
grees of godliness (or godlessness) and qual- 
ifying them for local office or jury service 
accordingly. But in the Sure Guide that he 
addressed to JPs in 1663, one of seven works 
that he wrote in his long retirement, he bravely 
criticized the intolerance of the Restoration 
religious settlement and did his best to equip 
persecuted fellow-Puritans against the oppres- 
sions of vindictive magistrates. 

Hie movement for law reform in the Inter- 
regnum is a large subject with a large contem- 
porary literature. Dr Matthews explores it 
Somewhat narrowly, though her study of Shep- 
pard's own works is close and scholarly. Her 
method is to follow a longish chapter on his life 
and times with dutiful accounts of each of his 
works in turn. These involve a great deal of 
dense summary, sometimes with little relief by 
way of comment or comparison. So much of 
what Sheppard proposed - arbitration before 
litigation, courts in every county and hundred, 
county registers. Chancery reform, a Substitute 
> for tithes* to. take only a few examples - was 
surged by many besides , himself. .As. he wrote, 
“The grievances are not mine, hor by ide first . 
prepared , but are the cbmpjal jits of Others” . 

Matthews's legal knowledge enables her to 
deal capably with the more technical aspects of 
Sheppard's 1 proposals, though she does not ' 
give much consideration to teeir practicality. 

. WaS his elaborate system of Iqcal courts realiz- 
able in ferois of staffing ,atid costs, One won- 
‘ deiS? She Ip not always secure on 1 the political 
: and religions context in wbich he wrdte. A fair 
amount of relevant recent work hqspqssed her : 
.by; sherites.npthing published later thanl980, 
And since ’,$hdppaid: was ' particularly in- 
terested in reHglqnandthe laws caforciqgit, it 

• is' a £>ity tliht shejs. not. spunder on the LOng 
ParliamenCs' eal^aslical s'ettieuient^in the 
164Qshnd prl £com^ .. 

■ Neverth^dss 'sbe hqsgiyehjus aithorpugh 
anti devoted study of .the jntin’ js life and workV 
and it is welcome. Leg^' historians ' and . stu- 
.: dents.of the Great RebelUdn^l how be able 
to. appraise an unjustly fte^^cted figtire at' his 


sights of the historical geographer, not hitherto ■ 
exercised on this topic. > 

The result is a clear and methodical book. I 
Earlier precedents for the plantation, else- 
where in Ireland nnd in North America, and 
then the genesis of the Ulster colony] are 
sketched. Little in this is new, but it is useful to 
have the strands economically drawn together. 

Dr Robinson soon breaks fresh ground when 
he describes the characteristics of Ulster's 
Gaelic society and the changes wrought by the 
newcomers. He emphasizes the place of the 
native Irish in the project, for they were per- | 
mitted from the start to remain on more than i 
half the escheated lands, and in some favoured 1 
cases to acquire plantation estates. He con- i 
eludes that the older, indigenous order was ; 
resilient, and that the Irish were only slowly 
pushed into the poorer hills and bogs. The 
continued presence of the native Irish, coupled 
with the enduring physical features of the pro- 
vince, blurred the contrasts between the new 
and old communities, and limited the impact of 
the settlers. “Continuity in change” is Robin- 
son's cautious and unsurprising verdict. 

He also confronts the aspect of the colony !. 
which most interested and puzzled its earlier j 
chroniclers: the success, unparalleled in other [ 
Irish plantations, in persuading large numbers 
of British to settle permanently in Ireland. ! 
Some years ago Perceval-Maxwell convincing- | 
ly linked the willingness of Lowland Scots to 1 
emigrate to Ulster with social and econoink i 
' conditions in Scotland . Robinson has more dif- 
ficulty in explaining the enthusiasm of the Brit- 
ish contingent. He asserts that the undertaken J 
from England were wealthier than their Scot- 
tish counterparts, on average enjoying an ; 
annual income of £200 rather than £150, and ! 
were drawn mainly from East Anglia and the 
West Midlands and not from the districts which [ 
traditionally and regularly traded with Ireland. 
(He does, however, suggest that the hinterland 
of Chester provided a disproportionately large 
group of planters.) Many of these leading set- 
tlers imported from England rapidly relin- 
..quished their Ulster estates, and by doing to 
allowed the other recipients of the land - those 
who had soldiered in or ruled over Ireland, the 
Protestant church .Trinity College Dublin and *, 
the favoured native Irish - to increase their 
stakes in the plantation. 

These changes in who owned the main 
estates can be charted exactly. More myster- 
ious is the identity of those who rented and 
worked the lands. The unique success of the 
Ulster plantation is customarily attributed to ■: 
the considerable numbers of under-tenants, j 
cottagers and artisans who quickly settled in 
the colony. Robinson endorses this view, but 
cannot entirely explain why it was so. He 
argues that private impulses were more power- 
ful than government directives in driving mig- 
rants to Ulster, an opinion with which other 
historians of Irish settlements will surely agree, 
Nevertheless there remain difficulties about 
who these humbler planters were and why they 
had come. The population of the colony in jt* 

• early years seems to have been very mobilfli.; 
seizing opportunities to gravitate towards the 
more fertile and accessible regions and aban- 
doning the less attractive areas to the 
Irish. Not all the villages and markets record^: 
by Robinson survived long or prospered. -TO 
impact of the 1641 rising and' the subsequent : 
'.civil wahs on these commiihities, never vej ,- 
thoroughly investigated by Robinson, wasaad 1 ' ; 
as to require the refounding of many 
ments in the later seventeenth century. To hop 
! explain the successive stages and 
nature of the Ulster plantation, he employ 
. , models constructed by Swedish. Writers on P? * ; 
onization, but these are 6f such startling • 3a,w 1 *; 1 
tty that Robinson’s own empirical a PP r v . ! 
and common-sense, observations are muw ” 
be preferred, ' 

;■ In this relatively Short book there areiri^' . 

ably omissions and details of Inter^retaP^ . 
which will provoke dissent. But the stedyj' ;• 
many compensating merits. Pr^ : P^ n ; 

. ' Gaelic life is; vividly evoked; so top Are,.^ ; 
different style? of houses and farms, 
fields, bfettprstrainsoftivestock, more ®, 
j. agricultural techniques and changed Jam., j;! 
v for^ the village? introduced by ' the ' 

; Tfrere is.no dpubt that Dr Robinson’s i pjfy , 
r welcome: addition to the small but 
; ‘ liteyaturebfProteStaQt oblonliatlpn^ 
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The gurus and the dons 
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The Tragedy of Political Science: Politics, 
scholarship and democracy 
335pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

1)300030886 

"Tragedy" seems a strong word, and the wrong 
word, for the predicament of political science 
in the American universities as described in 
these pages by David M. Ricci. There is no 
doubt much to lament. Mr Ricci himself sums 
up the situation well when he says that Amer- 
ican professors of political science used to 
teach books by Plato and Aristotle, but now 
teach books they write themselves. It is a sad 
change for the worse, but where does the 
drama come in? Ricci seems to think that it 
arises from the fact that American political 
science has assumed two incompatible mis- 
sions, the success of the one precluding the 
success of the other: first to breed good demo- 
cratic American citizens and then to practise an 
authentic value-free empirical science ol poli- 
tics. His point is that there is not, nor can be. 
any such value-free empirical science of poli- 
tics, and that if there were it would not incul- 
cate the values of American democracy. 

So much is fair enough, and if it has been said 
before, it is worth repeating. But Ricci is not 
altogether on target in his criticisms of Amer- 
ican political science. He quotes at consider- 
able length from writings in which the profes- 
sors say what they are doing, but he does not go 
on to examine what they have actually done. 
Had he undertaken such an inquiry he might 
have found that while these political scientists 
talk as much nonsense as most people do when 
they summarize the lofty aims of their profes- 
sion, they have in fact done some decent and 
useful work in showing, if nothing else, how 
the American political system functions. 

Ricci refers, for example, to the publica- 
tions of Robert Dahl, without giving him due 


credit for a formidable contribution to political, 
science research. At a time when political 
sociologists such as C. Wright Mills had 
claimed, on the basis of abstract theory, that 
America was governed by a patrician (Mile in its 
own class interests, Dahl set out to ascertain 
“empirically" how political processes actually 
worked. By means of minute research into the 
details of the life of institutions, magistrates, 
assemblies, the press, the voters and so forth in 
a Connecticut city, he was able to identify the 
performers and their roles in government, 
showing the extent of democratic participation 
and proving, among other things, that the 
sociological theory was simply false. 

Not all American political science research is 
as instructive and interesting as Dahl's, and 
much has been vitiated by a naive and stubborn 
adherence to behaviourism. RieCi can justly 
say that those political scientistswho promised 
to formulate the “laws” of political behaviour 
have failed to come up with a single law. This is 
an enterprise that has failed, and the worst part 
of the story is that the behaviourists drove 
traditional political theory out of many uni- 
versity departments to make room for their 
numerous collaborators and assistants, their 
computers, data-banks and other costly equip- 
ment. egged oil by bureaucrats and founda- 
tions who were as eager to spend money on 
machinery (however useless) as they were re- 
luctant to spend it on books (however useful). 

Even so. more traditional political theory 
remained in the American faculties than Ricci 
acknowledges. He assigns a short chapter to 
work on the theory of justice by John Rawls 
(who is attached to a department of philoso- 
phy) but gives no account whatever of the solid 
research in political theory and the history of 
political thought (hat has been undertaken in 
departments of political science at Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth. Amherst. Rutgers, 
Chicago, Wesleyan, San Diego and other places 
since 1945. His explanation of the omission is 
this: “Singling out works by practitioners of' 
political theory might be taken to suggest . . . 


Figures of speech 


J. N. Gray 


WILLIAMT. BLUHM 

Force or Freedom? : The paradox in modern 
political thought 

322pp. Yale University Press. £20. 
0300030878 


There is a style of political theorizing, com- 
moner in France and the United States than in 
England, which distinguishes itself by the con- 
juring up of vast crises and their resolution by 
the devices of a rhetoric of goodwill, common 
sense and human solidarity. This is a species of 
writing, closer to literary criticism than It is to 
philosophy or history, whose function is to 
supply tbe stimulus of a sense of moral danger 
while never failing to provide moral consola- 
tion and uplift. It needs not be a contemptible 
s genre - a number of notable works, such as 
Albert Camus's The Rebel and Walter Lipp- 
mann’s The Public Philosophy , belong to it - 
' . but Its characteristic vice is the substitution of 
moral self-indulgence for clear thought and 
: serious argument. At its best, this style of: 

tiieqfizing is part of the art. of persuasion in 
which remedies for topical anxieties emerge 
■ . from a reflection on current circumstances that 
■: is informed by a -single, simple theme - the 
• origins of political frenzy in moral nihilism in 
( Camus, or the waning of fundamental moral 
consensus in Lippmann. . 

-At its worst, When it has no real theme, this 
atylq; of; ihspiiatibnal theorizing is rhetoric 
. ' without reason or goal - a purposeless heaping 
up of forced fjgiires pf speech, persuasive .de- 
vices and derivative images. Force or Free- 
. dom?: the paradox in modetfi political thought 
■ a fipra4ches the worst in Itf genre. as shown, 
v first qf : all, by. the fact that nowhere is any 
; Account given of the content of the supposed 
• - paradox. We know. that itis the usual view that 
'■ force and freedom are somehow opposed, and 
- we have heard (and William T. Bluhm doesnpt 
' fofl lo reinind u8) tha( Rousseau thought that 
• 4 ; Uten might be foiced to be free: but where Is 
f - there a paradox in all this? We may be per-' 


that I believe the field to constitute a special 
repository of the wisdom we need. But that is 
not my convict ion." 

What, it may he asked, has wisdom to do 
with the quest inn? Apart from the likes of 
Woodrow Wilson, who usually leave their uni- 
versity chairs to do more mischief in practical 
politics, political scientists du nut seek to dis- 
seminate wisdom, but rather to enlarge know- 
ledge and understanding (sometimes, but not 
always, believing that better minds make 
better men and better citizens). While it is 
altogether proper for Ricci to reproach profes- 
sors of political science for not teaching Plato, 
they cannot be reproached for failing to trans- 
form themselves into so many replicas of Plato; 
there are loo many gurus on the campus 
already. 

Tedious us it is to read the work uf empirical 
political scientists who go on and on about 
“confluence analysis”, “data aggregation'*, 
"reified mediation”, “cross-pressure”, “voting 
behaviour” and other concepts inaccessible to 
the uninitiated, it is worth remembering that 
the discipline of political science is in a much 
more disturbing condition in many European 
faculties - in Germany, for example, where 
successive generations of ideologues, national- 
ist. then national-socialist, then Marxist, have 
dominated the subject. 

American political science hits certainly not 
rendered to democracy the signal services once 
expected of it. or which its champions often 
declared in their public pronouncements they 
were specially equipped to perform; but it has 
done no positive disservice to democracy, and 
by extending its territory into the fields of his- 
tory, luw. economics and philosophy, it has 
made as substantial a contribution to scholar- 
ship as any other social science. 

It is a great pity there has been so much 
waste and so much neglect of classical Learning 
in American politicul science, but it is hardly a 
tragedy. It is also a pity that the case which 
needs to be stated in defence of classical learn- 
ing is nowhere made in this book. 


suaded that Rousseau uttered a paradox in 
claiming that freedom consists in. obedience to 
the demands of the General Will, but nothing 
in Professor Bluhm's lengthy, discursive and 
allusive account gives Us any notion as to why 
this paradox is the central element in modern 
political thought. We move from puzzlement 
to blank incomprehension when he tells us that 
the paradoxical relations of force with freedom 
in Rousseau’s thought are motivated by his 
debt to Descartes's philosophy of mind and, in 
particular, to a Cartesian dualism that informs 
and disables not only Rousseau's political 
thought, but also that of Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Mill and Nietzsche. It is, no doubt, an 
important and sometimes neglected insight 
that positions in the philosophy of mind may 
have implications for social and political 
thought, but if' defies belief that Descartes's 
view of the relations between mind and body 
should pervade the entire subsequent tradition 
of Western political thought. 

This is not to say that Bluhm does hot some- 
times make aq oblique gesture toward q real 
question as to the connections of philosophy 
with political thought. In his discussion pf J . S. 
Mill, he rightly notes a tension between Mill’s 
Comtean endorsement of the claims of a 
rational derisy and the defence qf free express- 
ion in On Liberty. The root of this tension is 
hot, however, in any debt Mill may have had to 
a Cartesian philosophical psychology, but in an 
inconsistency between the hmbunt bf moral 
and political knowledge implied by the argu- 
ment ol On Liberty and the general reconstruc- 
tion of humqn knowledge offered in Mill’s Sys- 
tem of Logic; The point is that the project of a 
unified system of knowledge attempted in the 
Logic fits badly with the implied recognition In 
Ori Liberty, that different modes of reasoning 
are appropriate in different spheres pf thought 
and practice. It is a pUy thatBlubm's compare- 
tively lucid discussion of Mill Jails to Illuminate 
these tensions, since they might provide a point; 
of depahure for a genuine^ Inquiry Into the ; 
releVance of large positions ii) philosophy 10 

duestionS'Of political thought. A* it Is, we are 

left with Whatcsn only be described as a rhetdr- 

: icai ■ farrago. . ;; ; ' ■ • 



The Tree Line 

There was the smell of water 
sprayed in the late afternoon. 

She stood on the other side of the road 
looking up at the pigeons, 
scenting the air like a dog. 


There had peen cries coming 
from the cloisters above the tree-line. 
Sounds in a language that 
in their separate lessons, 
they had only just learned. 


For him everything was changed; 
he was the lover with a Casaubon tic. 
Fascinated by her face, in his mind, 
in the quiet house, lie touched her body. 
Looking out over the sea and holding 


in his head the blues and golds 
that cameras hold, as under ice 
the calm trout waits for its displacements, 
he wanted to run out among the 

shining cars 

the rain beating on him from all sides. 
IAN POPLE 

ALISON 

LURIE 

FOREIGN 


'Gives this dim, dreary new year a 
sudden shine. It's warm, clever and 
funny/ 

Lama Sags, TLS 

4 A brilliant novel -her best ... witty, 
acerbic and sometimes fiendishly 
clever ... A triumph/ 

Paul Bailey, THE STANDARD 

‘A most witty performance, 
generously perceptive/ 

A nihaax THwaire, THE OBSERVER 
£ti, 95 


GRACE 

INGOLDBY 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


THE WATER 

‘Accomplished und sure in its awn 
right/ 

Susan Hid, COO/) HOUSEKEEPING 

'An elegant crack at understanding 
why the English are obsessed with the 
Irish, a fine ear for talk and feel for 
mood/ ..... 

David H^Hs. MAIL ON SUNDAY 

'Set in Ireland ... the novel starts as a 
leisurely e vocation of the place and 
ends ns a gripping account of people in 
whom violence erupts ... n strong, 
confident and original debut' . 

Bel Mown, COSMOPOLITAN 
£8.95 
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JOSEPH ROTH 

Berliner SalsonbericJit: Unbekannte 
Reportagen und journal istische Arbeiten 
1920-39 

461pp. Cologne: Kiepenheuer und Witsch. 
DM44. 

3462016601 

Joseph Roth, of Galician Jewish origin, was 
bom in 1894 in the little township of Brody, 

a town in which one is born and which no longer 
exists. I am at home nowhere. The Empire of the 
Habsburgs went down in the sea of time with all Us 
armed might, so perfectly forever like the miserable 
childhood of one of Its subjects ... but in memory 
in which the big can be small and the insignificant 
mighty, a small part or childhood is identified with a 
colossal empire. 

He is known chiefly as the chronicler of the 
last decades of the Austro-Hungarian Empire: 
now, forty-six years after his death, his novels 
are enjoying an increasing international repu- 
tation. Roth's is an evocative and tragic recon- 
struction of history; of lost towns and land- 
scapes, the rapid passing of time and accept- 
ance of decline and dissolution ns historical 
fact. It would be wrong, however, to classify 
him as an apologist. He does not plead for a 
return to the past (his allegiance to the cause of 
Habsburg restoration came towards tiie end of 
his life, when the Austrian Republic fell prey to 
Hitler). Rather he describes this past as irre- 
vocably lost. It is a dead empire recalled in a 
world of insecurity, danger and shifting fron- 
tiers. 

For the greater part of his working life Roth 
was a journalist. In an autobiographical sketch 
he describes how, shortly after his demobiliza- 

* don, he became one: “Because of lack of money 
I began to write for the newspapers. They 
printed my stupidities and I made a living." 
Roth brought with him the practical experi- 
ence of his wartime work on a military frontline 
newspaper. This early work (if any of it sur- 

; vlyes), is not included lri : Berliner Salsori- 
berlchr, the volume begins with short and pre- 
cisely formulated dispatches from the Polish- 
Russian War of 1920 which appeared in the 
Berliner Neue Zeitung, and which are straight- 
forward newspaper copy. Roth finds Trotsky’s 
Red Army more sympathetic than the Polish 
Army and describes foe outrages and pogroms 
of the latter against the local Jewish popula- 
tion. He encounters junior Soviet commanders 
(jnostly former tsarist officers) and hears of a 
comiSsar who is a writer (could this be Isaac 
Babel, serving with the red cavalry at that time 
and at the same front?) He mentions the future 
Soviet marshals, Tukhachevsky and Budyonny 
and tries to .quell the anxieties of his German 
readers, who worried that (he Russians would 
violate the Prussian border: Roth was far more 
: perturbed by the sinister escalation of natiorialr 
ism, with its portents of violence, on both Sides 
of that border. In that hectic period of revolu- . 
don, counter-revolution and rapid military 
movements, he restricts himself to informing . . 
his readers without any : literary- embellish- 
ment. 

Of particular interest are Roth’s reportages 
. qf the trial of Ernst von Salomon, one of those 
V accused pjf the mutders of .the foreign minister. 

Ernst Rathenau in i9i2. Salomon, later to f 
. < brea^ with theNazis and to achieve fame with ; 

■ 1 his antpbiograpbical Frngefjogen , is rendered 

follows: “He lies with a. perfect assurance /, 
■'and grace. His statements are of such precision 
' that they cairadt possibly be true." The murder 
weapon; a sub-machine-gun is described in 
minute detail, as ore the accused, the judges, 
lawyers, guards and audience. Roth takes note . 
of foe. little swastika on the lapel of a yopng 
. spectator. He provides a roost accurate sketch 
.of those forces which Some years later were to 
1 pjbgue not only the repotter’s life. . 

Like many of his Aus trian contemporaries - 
1 Schfinberg, Musi! , Hands Eisler, Fritz Lang, to 
name just a few- Roth Was drawn Into the orbit 
.ofpetlinwhere ambhgbther attractions, there 
w£re far more Opportunities for work than in 

• Vienna.: A large- proportion of. the' pieces in 
Berliner Saisonbericht devoted to -foe 

, s'eedier, : :6spects of ’foe pivotal centre ,of the 
K WeimarRepuhlio, with fte vigorous dayrto-day . 
ihtei jits hotch-potch of wealth' arid poverty, 
political extremes, iglitter. and crime, innov^ . 

ft •*" ■: • . 1 ' . ■ : . ■ ' ' 


tion and menace. Roth’s mostly small-scale 
sketches depict everyday occurrences pre- 
dominantly among members of the lower 
levels of society - as, for example, when he 
describes his visits, in the guise of a prospective 
customer with a girlfriend in trouble, to two 
discreet establishments where abortions can be 
arranged, one run by a formidable aristocratic 
lady who also offers to read his palm. 

A longer account of the fate of invalids in a 
Beilin war-hospital is an elaboration of the 
horrific and yet compassionate drawings of Dix 
and Grosz. Roth describes the plight of the 
mutilated soldiers and contrasts it with the 
heartlessness of the welfare institutions, on 
whose mercy they are thrown, and with the 
opulence and greed of the ruling classes. At 
that time Roth's views were socialist and he 
was clearly on the side of the losers: it is his 
humanity and sense of involvement which links 
these short descriptive pieces to his later nos- 
talgic work. His forays into the disappearing 
subculture of the poorer quarters of Berlin 
reveal a growing awareness of danger. The 
signs of the times became increasingly sinister 
and were evident in seemingly trivial details. 
While not directly describing a political event 
or situation, Roth unerringly evokes a political 
climate. 

He did not confine his journalism to one 
paper but also worked for the liberal Berliner 
Btirsen Courier, the social-democratic Vor- 
wdrts and several satirical journals. His grow- 
ing reputation led to his long affiliation with 
the Frankfurter Zeitung , the leading daily of 
the. Weimar Republic, for which he wrote 
almost uninterruptedly until 1933. His many 
articles reflect wide-ranging interests and a 
pessimistic sense of humour, which are also 
apparent in his first novels and volumes of 
essays written and published at this time. . 
These works too are much less retrospective 
than his later novels, having a stronger political 
content and contemporary subject-matter. 

After Hindenburg’s election as President in 
1925, Roth lost hope in the effectiveness of 
left-wing and liberal political journalism in 
Germany, and from then on he worked as a 
roving correspondent and essayist for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung , travelling to France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Poland and Albania, and widely 
through Germany. His restless progress 
throughout Europe between the wars was also 
a hectic search for personal stability as, with his 
wife’s increasingly hopeless mental illness, 
his marriage disintegrated. 

Roth’s later journalistic pieces also range for 
and wide in their subject-matter: architecture, 
films, show-business, an article on Tutankha- 
mun (1930 for the Vienna Neue Frele Presse), 
sport, railways and many reports from distant 
and strange places. His search for the lost 
homeland 6f the Austrian monarchy and the 
closely knit Jewish communities of its eastern 
provinces is at the . back of his mind in many of ' 
his travels and is reflected in his great novels 
Which from the late 1920s onwards appeared 
with increasing frequency: Flrfcht ohne Ende 
(1927), . Zipper und sein Vaier {l 929), Der 
stu >rtme Prophet (based on the life of Trotsky, 
192?),'Hto6(1930, Fadeizkymqrsch{im). 

On January 30, 1933, when Hitler came to 
power, Roth 'immediately became one of the' 
many refugee writers frora'Nazi Germany. He 
: ; went into exile in Paris, turned: again to poUtfc' 
cal .journalism, taking pSrf in the anfi-Naa- 
struggle. His platform was reduced (o the Ger- 
man language PariSer Tqgbfatt apd various f 
periodicals published by and for refugees- with 
occasional . .articles appearing in Poland ; 
Prague and Vienna. His last novels weire pub- 
lished by Querido arid Allert de Lange hi Ain-, 
Steiidaro. In his final' years, witnessing the in- 
evitable fall of Austria an£ the approach pf the- 
■ Second World War, fcpfoturaM ip monarch-;, 1 ; 

i. _ L o'- 1 i-i! ■■ u-.'lr I 1 1-. > _ JL-.jiJ i . ' 
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HERMANN BROCH 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal and His Time: The 
European imagination, 1860-1920 
Translated and edited by Michael P. Steinberg 
207pp. University of Chicago Press. £25.75 
(paperback, £12.85). 

0226075141 


lo foecausedf the Hatebu rgArclidUke O tto . !■ 
His fevepsh Work and prodigious drinking led 
to a rapid decline of li is. health. He saw th^ ehd 
of his world/ approaching from the vantage 
point of the cafi of the little hotel In the roe do ; • 
Tourt ori, where .he lived put his “Legende vom 
Heiligen Tripker", Surrounded by his many - 
friends. His funeral on ’May 30, 1939, in the 
Cimetifire Thjais (the Montmartre ort^, near 
the gravq of his beloved Heine, proved too 
expensive), united Catholic priests .orthodox,. ; 
•Jews, mQnarohtets arid ^ ;<#'£■ 


In The Man Without Qualities, Robert Musil 
taught the world to see the Austria that was 
impelling itself towards the First World War as 
“Kakania". The name derived from the ubi- 
quitous initials of “kaiserlich, kbniglich" - im- 
perial and royal; but it is beginning to seem as 
though it could just as easily have derived from 
the initials of the scourge of that same “impe- 
rial and royal*’ Austria, the great satirist Karl 
Kraus. Kraus certainly turns out to be the real 
hero of the treatise which Hermann Broch de- 
voted ostensibly to Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

When he was commissioned in the 1940s to 
introduce a volume of Hofmannsthal's essays 
brought out by the Bollingen Foundation, 
Broch found that in spite of his veneration of 
the famous “Chandos” letter he was not suffi- 
ciently interested in Hofmannsthal to devote 
himself to an analysis of his work alone. Hof- 
mannsthal could, however, provide him with 
an occasion to set down, in discursive rather 
than fictional form, his estimate of the cultural 
world that had produced Hofmannsthal and 
helped to shape his writings. In particular, he 
could try to trace in Hofmannsthal's Austria 
the pathology of a civilization which produced 
or permitted the horrors of the Hitler regime. 
His respect for Hofmannsthal in fact grew as he 
worked on what he came to see as “an intellec- 
tual history of Europe" from 1860 to about 
1920; but he found more and more that his own 
deeply serious critique of ethical and cultural 
decline had been anticipated in the no less 
serious satire of Karl Kraus. Kraus's spirit 
therefore informs the ^hole work and is expli- 
citly invoked In'its* filial pages. 

Michael P. Steinberg’s translation gives Eng- 
lish-speaking readers their first chance to ac- 
quaint themselves with Broch’s close analysis 
of the aesthetic and moral world whose fiction- 
al image he projected in the Sleepwalkers tri- 
logy. He worked on it from 1947 to 1950, 
producing four weighty chapters, only the 
second of which was published in the Bollingen 
volume that provided the original impetus. 
The translator has discharged his difficult task 
well. Not everyone will agree with all his 
choices; 1 feel, for instance, that one of the 
key-lines from Hofmannsthal’s poems, 
“Ostreich, Erdreich vieler Art" is inadequately 
rendered by “Austria, varied realm” - both 
components of the all-important compound 
Erdreich need to be given full weight. (My 
suggestion would be “realm and soil”.) But 
Steinberg’s translation reads well, is faithful to 
Broch’s own patterns of thought and express- 
ion, and is enhanced by a helpful Introduction 
which sets this particular work in the context of 
Bjoch’s intellectual arid artistic development. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal and His Time turns 
but to be a memorable piece of cultural analy- 
sis. WUheliriinian and Victorian architecture, 
Impressionist^ painting, Realism, Naturalism 
j^gymbolisif* in the European novel and dra- 
ma 1 , Art noilvfyu and JugendstUi aspects of lyric 
poetry from Baudelaire to Rilke; all enter irito 
■ Broch’ii portrayhlof a civilization that was in 
fop process of losing Its ethical, along with its 
aesthetic,' centre. " Ubllke Kierkegaard, who 
seems to be a powerful Influence though he is 
neverrifunedi Broch. cannot see the truly aes* 
thptjo os Opposed, to the jfuly ethical; his cri- 
. tiejue of a wide Variety pf styles is as Inextrlb- 
ably aesthetic iwd mojrai as that qf Karl Ktaus. 
It is therefore.only lojdcpl that ttie book should 
culminate. in ^ari analysis of the phenomeribn of 
Kitsch aunivcrtally cobtarivinating infection 


"holy”.' Hofmannsfoal’s' iown medievalizihg 
Festival Dramas, stag^ -id' the Reinhardt 
traditioh at Salzburg, and elsewhere, are dis- ! 
cussed in (his context. ahd gratifyingly ex- : 
posed for mariy of us MaVp* long felt . 
• them to be. ' ,♦ ; 

-iJflWe flip w. 


history of Hofmannsthal's family which turns 
into an exemplary demonstration of how Jews 
and their descendants assimilated and ‘‘de- 
assimilated" in European society. Broch is par- 
ticularly good on the dialectics of “tolerance' 1 : 
“tolerance", he writes, “is intolerant and de- 
mands assimilation". Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
and His Time again and ngain returns to feel- 
ings of loss of “totality", and to foiled quests to 
regain it; in doing so the book takes its place in 
a discussion central to German cultural critic- 
ism from Schiller to Luk&cs. There are also 
many passionate yet reasoned denunciations of 
various forms of trahison des clercs. One of the 
chief “betrayers”, in Broch’s eyes, is Stefan 
George, a hieratic poet who detested the Nazi 
rabble but who is nevertheless said to have 
prepared the way for its assumption of power 
“when with the aim of purifying the world he 
demanded the massacre of ten thousand". 
How complicated these things are may be seen 
by a comparison of what Broch here says about 
George's “betrayal" with the moving account, 
in Claus Victor Bock's recent book Unter • 
getaucht unter Freunden: Ein Bericht, 1942- 
1945 , of how George’s poetry helped to sustain 
a group of anti-fascists during the Second 
World War; how they, and the potential vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution whom they hid and 
whose lives they saved, found their humanity 
strengthened and enhanced by their common 
devotion to the work of George and some of his 
disciples. 

Few students of European culture in the lasl 
century could fail to profit from Broch’s discus- 
sion of the interaction of a wide variety of 
cultural phenomena, including architectural 
eclecticism, proclamations of Part pour Pari 
Nletzsche-cults, and a philistinism which 
greedily consumed an art that professes to de- 
spise or seeks to shock the philistine. The per- 
suasiveness of the argument is, however, dimi- 
nished by what seem to me some highly ques- 
tionable details. I find it indefensible, for in- . 
stance, to offer a comparison between foe sym- 
bolism of the "crown" in Imperial Austria and ; 

- Imperial England without pointing to an im- 
portant distinction: the constitutionally so vital 
notion, peculiar to Britain, that “the Crown" 
signifies “the Crown-in-Parliament". Some of 
Broch’s pronouncements on modern literature 
also seem to me to distort or ignore significant • 
distinctions for the sake of an overall argu- . 
ment. I cannot, for example, agree that an 
adequate reading of Ulysses and A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man will lead to the 
verdict that “Joyce knew nothing of compas- : 
slon”; and to speak of “the double character of 
Bloom-Finnegan”, or to say of Joyce’s novels: , 
“the story remains a representation (often 
even a romantic one) of Messrs Bloom and 
Finnegan”, seems to me to disqualify itself by , 
its failure to recognize that Flnn-Finnegan be- 
longs to the “prehistory" of Finnegans Wake, : 
whose real centre is HCE. When Broch tells 
us, in Steinberg’s version, that Thomas Mann 
was “anti-bourgeois from the beginning", he 
loses me again - what would Buddenbrooks, or , 
Tonio KrOger, be without Mann’s feeling for ‘ ■ 
the attractions of a bourgeois existence? 

• These criticisms could be multiplied - but . 
Broch’s vision of a civilization rushing towards 
the horrors of a “Final Solution" retains its 
force, and It brings with it many insights into 
. the work of artists who reveal different asperij - 
' . "of a world reflected byHpfmannsthal, satirized ;. 

• by. Kraus, and chronicled - with an accuracy , 

• not recognized until after the author’s death -! ; 

by Kafka. , . . • . ' - ; 

. . Machine jungle, concrete jungle, civilization jungle-, 
whether they willallow themselves t6 be tamed ww ■ 
the old heroic means if debatable; at present ing 
form a situation that Is as horrible as It ia urthenw,; 

, . and the new heroes with their : dfctatorid,thfrt;W 
\ . blood mdkfit all the more unhirolc ant(nprnb|e««:-' 
k the situation of utmost helplessness, and Kauq- -' 

dld lt justite. Kafka, presents the situation wirt-is 
• couDtermytboB, in whose inatrunientarlum the heio : ; 

' symbol, 1 me father and mother symbols, become: 
neatly or completely superficial, because the co"' 
cem Is ; the symbolization of helplessness hseli, m: . 

: 'short, that of foe child - . . ■ ' . ■ . \ 

. • It la to be hoped that folk welcome ^ngUd*.; 

; version of a book in which Broch tried tpepo*.:' 
!■ yey, his “felt thoughts” In discursive form wy 
h , lerid; not only to fruitful discussions of hii mgri": ■. 
J> Merits; but also to new interest in his distfog* ' 
^ulsbed fiction: notably The Sleepwalkers m?'' 

Onlh of yirgil.-i . .•'[ : ,, . • 
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Perpetual transformations 


J. M. Cocking 

JEAN-JACQUESNATTIEZ 
Proust Muslcien 

179pp. Paris: Bourgois. 70fr. 

2267003716 
BRIAN STIMPSON 

Paul Valley and Music: A study of the 
techniques of composition in Valery's poetry 
339pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521256089 


Both Proust and Valdry went beyond the vague 
commonplaces about the correspondences 
between music and the other arts that were 
fashionable in their day; each in his own way 
thought long and persistently about* his own 
reactions to music and literature and about the 
way he might himself produce through writing 
effects that he found concentrated in music. 
The concepts these two writers used to inter- 
pret their experiences and set up their theories 
were quite different. For Valdry successful art 
- music, poem, picture, architecture or design 
-was a system of relationships generated by “le 
moi pur", the creativity that he thought of as 
the essence of mind. Such art was, in theory, to 
become ns impersonal and self-subsistent as a 
natural object. Proust came to believe that art 
is the communication of the “essence" of a soul 
that is unique in every artist. 

Of the considerable body of writing on 
Proust and music most is the work of literary 
critics and scholars. Jean-Jacques Nattiez is a 
’musicologist, and has some new things to say. 
He proposes what he calls a “post-Structural- 
ist” theory of meaning, which he associates not 
with Derrida but with Bloomfield and Georges 
Mounin; it turns out to be a matter of what to 
many will seem common sense. The meaning 
of music or literature is said to be relative and 
to depend on three factors: first, what Nattiez 
calls the “pa'tetique" of the artist, meaning his 
intentions as he creates, and the relationship of 
the elements of his “poidtique" to the cultural 


background in which he selects them; second, 
the objectively determinable characteristics of 
score or text; and third, the subjectivity of 
listener or reader. The account of Proust's in- 
tentions in creating Vintcuil’s fictional music 
covers familiar ground. Music is presented by 
Proust as a pattern for literature because it 
more obviously expresses a meaning beyond 
the senses; Vinteuil's Sonata offers Swann this 
realization, but Swann lapses from love of 
music into love of Odette. Marcel goes through 
a similar experience through Vinteuil's Septet 
and the affair with Albertine, but is eventually 
saved by involuntary memories which bring 
home the correspondence between the trans- 
cendent beauty of the music and what he now 
feels able to write. 

Nattiez picks out three musicians as the pro- 
viders not only of “sources" for Proust’s de- 
scriptions of Vinteuil's music but of “keys" to 
his “potetique". A thin case is made for 
Debussy. Beethoven was undoubtedly impor- 
tant, but Nattiez’s attempt to demonstrate that 
the epigraph to Beethoven's last quartet - 
“Must it be? It must be" - determined Proust's 
final effort to create his novel is strained and 
unconvincing. The most interesting chapter in 
his book is his close examination of the import- 
ance of Wagner for Proust, and particularly of 
Parsifal. 

In an early draft, Proust wrote that the climax 
of his novel would be a “revelation like 
Parsifal's", and Nattiez suggests a number of 
parallels - of varying plausibility - between 
Wagner’s libretto and Proust's grand design. 
The " jeunes filles en fleurs" are said to corres- 
pond to the “filles-fleurs" of Parsifal. Swann is 
to Marcel as Amfortas is to Parsifal himself. 
Odette and other women seen as distractions, 
from artistic vocation are implicitly compared 
to Kundry. Swann is “Schwann", the swan 
killed by Parsifal on his way to the revelation. 
Here we may begin to demur, and the further 
suggestion that the name Guermantes was 
associated in Proust's mind with Gurnemanz is 
made unlikely by chronology and by references 
in letters. But Nattiez, through his detailed 


knowledge of Wagner’s life and music, has a 
good many interesting points lo make about 
Proust's understanding of the composer he so 
greatly admired. 

The chapter on Schopenhauer adds more 
detailed correspondences between his thinking 
and Proust’s to those recently set out in Anne 
Henry's account of Proust’s intellectual back- 
ground. He repeats her statement that 
Schopenhauer virtually composed Vinteuil's 
music, which is absurd. Not only did Proust 
transform abstract notions into images and 
quasi-sensible realities, as Nattiez recognizes; 
he took front Schopenhauer - and from many 
other thinkers - only what seemed to him to 
make sense of his own experience, to which he 
was unwaveringly faithful, and adjusted their 
ideas accordingly. 

In Vallry’s case there have been brilliant 
essays on the influence of his thinking about 
rpusic on his poetic practice, notably by 
Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin, and a great 
many more studies of his manuscripts, showing 
how he went about the business of putting 
words together bit by bit (o make his poems. 
Brinn Slimpson has Tend nil these studies, re- 
examined in great detail n number of Valfry's 
manuscript drafts, thoroughly combed the 
facsimile edition of his private notebooks 
for references to music and produced a sub- 
stantial and perceptive overall view of the 
subject. 

Stimpson organizes his rich fund of quota- 
tions. references and manuscript variants with 
three topics in mind: “the nature of Vallry's 
knowledge of music and musicians; the possi- 
bility of establishing a connection between his 
knowledge of music and his poetics; and the 
extent to which musical techniques may be 
identified in the composition of (he poems". 
Each of these topics is thoroughly investigated, 
with at once a sensitivity to both arts and a 
sensible awareness of the limils of the ana- 
logies between them. Whether Vallry's sub- 
jective, impressionistic, confessedly amateur 
meditations point to any new understanding of 
the nature of music itself is doubtful, and his 


attempt at a metapsychology , usi ng his concep- 
tion of music as a model, never came to any- 
thing. But what is quite certain, and demons- 
trated in admirably analytical detail by Stimp- 
son, is that the analogies as Valdry identified 
and defined them were at the root of his poetic 
practice in composing his most characteristic 
work. 

The account of Valgry's musical experiences 
and contacts with musicians not only increases 
the detail of a familiar picture but includes an 
interesting chapter on his friendship and ex- 
changes of views with Stravinsky . The parallels 
Stimpson points to between Stravinsky's Poe- 
tics of Music and Valdry’s ideas about poetic * 
composition aie striking, and so is the very 
plausible suggestion that the successive phases 
of the dancers' movements in L’Ame et la 
danse correspond to Massine’s choreography 
for the 1920 revival of Le Sucre du printemps. 
But one hardly needs to have/ecoursc to Stra- 
vinsky’s theory of the “note poloire” to explain 
Vallry’s technique of transition from one 
“mood-passage" to another - what he called 
"modulation’’ - since Valtfry was using it 
before his acquaintance with Stravinsky and 
repeatedly associated it with more canonical 
musicians. Slimpson minimises the practical 
efficacy of the influence of Wagner while 
recognizing his “ull-pcrvasivc presence in the 
Cahlers , the presence of a giant". Far Valdry, 
“modulation” in poetry meant not only the 
equivalent of a change of tonality from section 
to section in music but a constantly modified 
state of mind, a perpetual transformation of 
consciousness. This he associated with Wagner 
and achieved in La Jeune Parque. 

The proof-reading could have been more 
careful, and there is one instance of a manu- 
script misreading: on page 15, in the apt quota- 
tion from the Cahiers summing up the qualities 
that make poetry memorable, what Valdry 
wrote was surely not “la md moire en est 
ndeessoirement saine" but “saisie”. Either 
Valdry forgot lo dot the “i" or the facsimile 
failed to reproduce it; there are other instances 
of missing dots in the Cahiers . 
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An exile and his leftovers 


Ernest GeKiner 

JOSEF SKVORECKY 

The Engineer of Human Souls 

Translated by Paul Wilson 

571pp. Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 

£9.95. 

07011 2931 X 

JoseF Skvorecky is unquestionably an impor- 
tant writer, blending a great humorous talent 
with a restless, sustained, probing moral in- 
quisitiveness. Now in his sixties, he has lived in 
'Canada since the failure of the Prague Spring. 
His lifetime has seen four or more radical 
changes of regime in Prague (it depends on 
how you count: there are the four major cata- 
clysms, in 1939, 1945, 1948, and 1968. You can 
add the transformation of the moral climate 
after Munich in 1938, and the gradual softening 
of Stalinism in the early 1960s, for complete- 
ness). The human crises and predicaments en- 
gendered by these changes have provided him 
with his material, and he has evidently lived 
these events and worried about them, steadily 
turning them into witty and perceptive litera- 
ture. His entire oeuvre is brazenly a kind of 
continuous and cumulative roman h clef, but it 
is marred by a tendency, increasing over time, 
to achieve his effects by surrealist collage, a 
technique which juxtaposes disparate events 
and characters and occasionally generates 
obscurity by deliberately withholding back- 
ground information. 77ie Engineer of Human 
Souls will certainly introduce the reader to the 
distinctive Svorecky world. 

This stylish chaos, strongly reminiscent of 
recent film techniques, is presumably meant to 
tease, impress and flatter the reader: the au- 
thor refrains from insulting us by spelling it all 
- out, and trusts us to catch on. Well, this reader 
has a fairly good sense of what went on in 
Prague in the years which separate Masaryk 
from Husdk, and I am also an admirer of some 
"tlf Skvoreckjps earlier work, which is extreme- 
ly pertinent to Ti\e Engineer of Human Souls', 
/ all this being so, lean generally work out what 

[ is happening and what it means. But I wonder 
what the average Anglophone reader can 
make of it. What Anglo-Saxon reader, for inst- 
ance, will perceive the heavy Irony of the 
hero’s father’s having received his permanent- 
ly putrid leg wound, in Austrian uniform, on 
Zboroy field? Zborov happens to be the battle 
honour of the Czech Legion against the 
Austrians, at the. start of the last offensive 
mounted by Tsarist Russia before Its collapse. 
For a Czech to' collect his wound there on the, 
Austrian side is a bit like an Englishman in 
Russian uniform receiving a wound from the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 

. SkvoreckJ's The Cowards , which estab- 
lished his reputation, was an account of the few 
chaotic days Irt May -1945 when the German 
army, destroyed elsewhere in Europe (but for 
isolated pockets holding out here and there 
between the Atlantic, the Baltic and the Ae- 
. gcan) was still in occupation -of Bohemia, 
where it was challenged by a last-minute and 
inconclusive uprising, while the Americans re- 
frained from advancing on Prague (presum- 
ably in deference to an agreement with the 
-..Russians) and the Russians took some time to 
" -arrive^in the Nimbi. The officii Czochafflo- < 
. • • vflk forces , such As they were were either, bog- 

; get| down inithe Eastern part of the Republic j , 

•; V n or engaged in ineffectually besieging one of 
. .. ‘--thpte surviving German pockets on the coast of 
France . Skvp reeky’s account of .what went on 
InasmallBohemiantownis good, and pro- 
, ; . foundly Interesting; tt bit Select! ve) perhaps, on 
’ some points, which \ycredue to become politl- 
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cally sensitive; the humour, though conspi- 
cuous, does not yet wholly take over. The iro- 
nic title hints at a question which Czechs, re- 
flecting on 1938 and Later on 1968, are liable to 
ask themselves. 

Tank Battalion, another early work and as 
yet untranslated into English, is in my view a 
masterpiece. It is an account of Skvorecky’s 
experience while doing national service in the 
newly communist army. It was completely un- 
publishable in post-1948 Czechoslovakia, and 
evidently lived a long and precarious life in the 
author’s drawer. Its smuggling to the West is 
one of the interesting episodes in the author's 
later, monumental Miracle (again, still await- 
ing translation into English). The humour is 
both verbal and situational, and it has the abso- 
lute ring of truth. It could be described as a 
continuation of Svejk by other means, and is of 
comparable quality. The Czech nation made 
great contributions to military technique in the 
ft fteenth century; in the twentieth, its contribu- 
tion to military humour is unsurpassed. Mira- 
cie is, I think, Skvoreck^'s most important 
work. It is nn enormous canvas on which all the 
various positions, ail the moral developments 
between 1945 and the suppression of the 
Prague Spring are painted, convincingly, Ihree- 
dimensionally, with irony, sympathy and in- 
sight. If anyone wishes to understand what 
realty happened in the European marchlands 
of the Soviet empire, and has time to read one 
book only, this should be it. 

Skvorecky's significance as a writer is two- 
fold. He is the commentator on, the man who 
lived through, dreary and routine Marxism. 
We shall always turn to Koestler if we wish to 
get the feel of what it was like to be involved, 
with a consuming passion alternately positive 
and negative, in Marxism as a faith. Skvorecky, 
by contrast, belongs to a later generation whose 
involvement was no longer with a genuine 
creed, but rather with the doctrinal superstruc- 
ture of the Red Army. Not that he was unac- 
quainted with the ideas: on the internal evi- 
dence of Miracle I'd say that at one stage he 


was a lecturer in Marxism-Leninism. But his 
mind was not wholly on his subject. It was 
when lecturing on this topic that he (or his 
hero) was tormented by a girl student who 
managed to take off her bra under her pullover 
in the middle of a lecture. The rather less in- 
genious ploys of his Canadian students in The 
Engineer, when he lectures on Poe and Haw- 
thorne, he now bears with greater equanimity. 
But evidently the doctrines of Marxism did not 
enter his soul so did not need to be spewed out 
again. This as it were post-Koestleriun, institu- 
tional encounter with a Marxism becoming 
ever more shabby is something that, as fur as 1 
know, is better described by Skvorecky than by 
anyone else. 

The second aspect of Skvorecky’s import- 
ance is his involvement with Czech culture. He 
is not a writer who just happens to use the 
Czech language, he is a man persistently writ- 
ing about its culture, whatever else he may he 
writing about. The constant local allusions are 
inherent in his style. Czechoslovakia is n cultu- 
ral secret society which few outsiders pene- 
trate, and which has a remarkably powerful 
hold over many of its members. The language 
is a code to as well as of a form of life. Emigrat- 
ing Czech Brethren of the seventeenth century 
are depicted in certain paintings crying over 
basketfuls of Bohemian soil which they are 
taking along with them into exile. I used to 
consider these pictures to be nationalist 
eyewash, until I witnessed the extraordinary 
torments which even cosmopolitan, polyglot 
intellectuals underwent when, in 1969, they 
had to choose between serfdom or exile, and 
often chose the former. Czechs are most reluc- 
tant to leave their country, and sometimes 
speak of emigration os a form of moral turpi- 
tude. The supposition that whatever life has to 
offer, it may be found in its most agreeable 
form in Bohemia is not wholly absurd. The 
vigour of intellectual life in Prague, despite or 
because of its suppression, is certainly remark- 
able. But the consequence of this ciaustrophi- 
lia is not merely cultural vitality at home, but 

.. . ... ft;. 'I*,. ■ , 


Malcolm Deas 

MARIO VARGAS LLOS A , 

Historlade Mayta 

346pp. Barcelona: SrfixBarral, 850 pta*. 
8432205079 

“Just when did Peru get screwed?’* was the 
opening question of Mario Vargas Llosa's 1969 
meditation on Peruvianfjolitics, Conversacldh 
en La Catedral. Hlstoria tie Mayta returns to 
the same interrogation fifteen years later, and 
at fi rst appears to find the seed of destruction in ' 
an incident in the provincial city of Jauja 


then suspected could happen ... it was the first, 
before the triumph of the Cuban Revolution. It was 
before that divided the left In two ... . 

Did Mayta and the alfirez Vallejos inaugurate 
an epoch in the history of Peru? Or is this 
“obscurely suggestive” episode of little use to a 
■ serious author for purposes other than decora- 
tion, because it is too innocent, too long ago? 
Historia de Mayta does not argue a thesis; it 
remains throughout a proper work of the Im- 
agination, and by the end of it, obscure sugges- 
tions absorbed, the reader can ponder the force 
of the question, still unsure of the answer. 

Mayta received a common petty-bourgeois 
Salesian education. As a boy he was a beato. 


j 7. 1 V •'■7 J J" . . “ ' “ - —J « WtlMU, 

around 1958, some time before Fidel Castro ; He refused to eat more than the poor. He loses 


entered Havana. The Unto Trotskyite Alejan- 
dro Mayta, a second lieutenant Vallejos, a cou- 
ple of imprisoned representatives of an Indian 
community and seven schoolboys attempted, a 
.pathetic rising that was all over in loss than 
twelve houra. Its. greatest, achievement was 
four lines in.Le Afondj, The author remembers 
reading them in Paris, ;• 


faith and finds revolutionary politics, and his 
ideological evolution leads him by the mid- 
1950s to the Partido Obrero Reyolucionarlo- 
Trotskista,. or POR(T), a grupdsculo of a 
dozen or so members who edit a clandestine 
paper from a rented garage, a typical product 
of the byzantlne doctrinal debates and divi- 
sions characteristic of the Latin American left. 


Goldsmith 


Newbridge 

Ireland 


The inquiry into the affair that makes jup Mayta iq flat-footed and homosexual. -Lieut- 
. Historfade Mayta is conducted formostofjts ' pn&rit Vallejbs,' whomhe meets on i the banal 
. length |n a Peru of Uie near fufore. Guerrilla ‘ofccaSidri of his aunt's birthday party, fa half his 
warfare has Spread throughout the. SieYra;; ajje and ideologically unsophisticated. He can 
terrorists are everywhere tmd the country is ^ dance, He lajlso a revolutionary, and he be- 
suffering the invasion of a Cubah-Bolivian in-,: lieyes in : action; . A: train ; of events is set in 
ternatlonal brigade and couriter-inVasion :pf •feQtiaqtthaJ leadftoMay ta’s final expulsion 
United States marines. This apocalyptic back- And exclusion from the garage of the POR (Ti 
: ground, unobtrusively sketched, serves several. , Ws passage from debate to action and the Jaufa 
purposes: it reminds the reader that things in ■ uiddentj /•*'.' •••'•■ ': ■) V V . . , 

Peru can hfivays get 'vorae. it ^yes the tlme.of > i 

,thc Jauja affair a pre-topsaijqfi quality, and.u jho episode, to answer the question how anv- 
shatpens the question the author is more than piie ; cqufd , h£ve , thought that such an action 

on “ asked during hi, inyestightibiu can, feu 

I • ItislaparttheortglMofcV^ 

(hat he feels he may Bud in Ihe'lneffedtual tiilV '■ 

incorruptible life of MaSIta,; In, * rebejlion so br-too^ ,p.a«un-6r,.|n one Ssc 

smell hnd Mhlikely that those watching It could evodatlons of uEoIT**!? 

.not believe it was happening! ... - ; ' ; 


also the absence of any sizeable cultural 
plant ahroud. l,raat j 

Skvorecky made the choice to l ea w u ! 
homeland because, ns the blurb to £ 
gimvr of Human Souls tells us, he no foZ ! 
wanted to write for his own drawer. ThisS ' 
would seem to he his first major work whS 
also tries to incorporate his new CarwdT 
exile's experience. It gives me no pleasureatail 
to say that, to my mind, Skvorecky’s creatlvUv 
has suffered by his decision to emigrate. He ba 
novelist who. more directly and visibly Dim 
others perhaps, feeds on his personal e.vpcri- 
ence. In Prague, his finger was on the pul«ot 
the cultural and moral life of his nation. Is 
Canada. . . . North American liberal artscoi. 
leges have been amply documented in litera- 
ture; Skvorecky does not add much to our 
knowledge of them, and they do not, here 
blend nil that well with his recollections of 
Prague. The realities of exile can be Interest- 
ing, but Skvorecky’s talents do not seem to mn 
that way. The fact that students write feeble 
essnys and stick out their breasts at him does 
not seein very significant. The other material, 
flashbacks stretching back to the German 
occupation and factory work, read like leftov- 
ers from Miracle. They are certainly of great 
interest, but they should be set in the contextof 
a coherent novel, without contrapuntal intru- 
sions of the problem of teaching Eng Lit to 
plagiarizing students. 

Those who have not read Miracle may well 
find these passages fascinating; but I'd rather 
that they were led to that work, in which j 
much richer version of the same events huted 
to build up a forceful and tragic picture ofbov. 
a whole generation and country faced triah 
that were too severe for them. The (echtikal 
displays or indulgences in the new novel seen 
to me obtrusive. I hope that much more of Lhb 
impressive writer’s work will be translated, ud 
of course that he will write more. Bui that 
writing ought to be about either his past or 
more whole-heartedly about his current world. 
The present cocktail seems unsatisfactory. 


admired a Stalin taken from the pages ofBu' {.!■■ 
bussc and Neruda. In Jauja, “there weren't j- 
even robberies, lot alone revolutions. . 

There was only Professor Ubllluz, whocanwof y. 
a good local family, who had the bestMarsd 
library for hundreds of miles around and r 
the slightest inkling that it might ever b$riiky > j 
to possess it. Then there was Vallejos, *^ £ . 
gathered together n small reading paitjf ri f 
schoolboys from the Colcgio San Josd, lot fa# ‘Vj 
finos. The Joseflnos could be the c/iaxqfifrk ij. - 
messenger-boys of the' revolution: 
muchochos son dinnmiln pura, Mnyta". • ■ 

The character of Mnytn Is ' 

through a series of conversations, a con# B-.-, 
cated cross-cutting that Is rarely con ^ n ? ? ; ^? ; 
cause the author hns such a firm sense ofB» v £ * 
vidunls and places: It is easy to recognize wtoj £••• 
talking whore, even with Vargas Ldosp's 
for depicting the absolute unplcluredqpcffl® 
of much of Peruvian existence. r ' 

conversations and reflections the ^ I..' 
accelerates into one day of action, the W* 
that may or may not have been the precursor E; 
the later apocalypse. 

• Mayta goes to prison. He is relea^)^/. t;-.- . 
voived in further exproprialfons 
trayed into prison again. In the . 

author finds him, and abandons the pfljW. f i 
his near-future setting In the face 
tagonisr who does not quite fit- 
that politics have, left him. . He c jR !. J; \ 
altogether remember the Jauja affuiivb® f jfr V 
unhappy that he hns been portray • 
homosexual “to accentuate bis 
He remembers betrayal, He Wi , linne.i' 
leave the country, but it is difficult lE ; ; 

without ; resources and papep. 
appreciate' a lift back to somewhere 1 ! Oifcvt-'-: 
pueblo joven, to his wife and 
perhaps the man out of whon\the de - ; T.gy; 
departed - clothed, and in his right 
‘ has nothing.tp do with the Gfldenm® i 
of the Peruvian present. nirtbAf K 

approach to them, its constant 
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The State versus literature 


Michael Holroyd 

None of us who saw action in the Thirty Years’ 
War for Public Lending Right looked further 
than ultimate victory. No one suspected that 
our victory would be made the occasion of a 
subsequent counter-attack in the war between 
literature and the State. Yet that is what has 
happened. It has happened in four obvious 
areas: the neglect of copyright reform in rela- 
tion to literature; the threat of Value Added 
Tax on books; the Arts Council’s gradual aban- 
donment of literary subsidy; and the contrac- 
tion of the free public library system. - 

Last month, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
published a report entitled The Recording and 
Rental of Audio and Video Copyright Material, 
proposing a maximum 10 per cent levy on the 
retail price of audio tapes and 5 per cent on 
videotapes, which would raise £10 million for 
compensation to copyright holders. But no ac- 
tion is proposed to reform copyright of the 
written word. The Copyright Act of 1956, 
which forbids unauthorized reproduction of 
copyright material, has been overtaken by the 
revolution in technology: every photocopying 
machine in our libraries, colleges and airports 
is an invitation to break the law. That 
was one of the reasons why the Whitford 
Committee on copyright was set up. The gov- 
ernment has had the Whitford Committee's 
recommendations exactly eight years this 
month. Laws that are so blatantly out-of-step 
with common practice bring the law itself into 
contempt. Yet there seems no way of getting 
sensible reforms this century, short of the Soci- 
ety of Authors and the Writers’ Guild mount- 
ing another massive campaign. 

Political lobbying is time-wasting and expen- 
sive for the self-employed. Nothing has de- 
monstrated this more clearly than the recent 
guess-work campaign against the idea of Value 
Added Tax on books and learned journals, 
where those who care about books have been 
fighting against no more than a well-authenti- 
cated rumour. The government itself (especial- 
ly in these few weeks before the Budget on 
March 19) seems unable recommit itself to any 
statement whatever. So writers have had to 
overcome their reluctance and join publishers, 
booksellers and educationists in the sort of 
vociferous shadow-boxing lobby against which 
Mrs Thatcher has recently warned her back- 
benchers. 

The government gives; the government 
tBkes away. But it attempts to take away far 
more than it gives. Authors were properly 
grateful to the Minister for the Arts, Lord 
Gowrie, for increasing the Public Lending 
Right Fund for next year (though it should be 
remembered that (his total sum of £2% million 
is a little over half tbe figure that was being 
mentioned at the meetings of the Technical 
Investigation Group in the early 1970s).But 
even if the estimated.£85 million from: VAT 
on books alone has been greatly miscalculated, 
what the Chancellor aims to get back from the 
-book world is out of all proportion to what 
authors get from PLR. ; ■ 

• In her warning to backbenchers, Mrs 
Thatcher suggested that lobby groups repre- 
sent merely (hefr qwn financial interests. But 
of ail the categories of peoplp in . the country 
involved with books, the self-employed writer 
registered for VAT belongs to the one that 
financially has least to Ipse. The VAT he would 
pay on a book, he would Subsequently reclaim 
from HM tpustoms'and Excise; and the extra 
retail price produced by VAT - as a result of 
smaller print rims— he would add; to the ex- 
penses on which he could legitimately reclaim 
tax relief,' thereby depriving. the Treasury of- 
yet another fraction of the money it is- calcu- 
lated tp have raised; ■.•••’-■ 

But If authors have, little direct personal in- 
terest in opposing VAT on hooks , they are well 
Aware of .what is in the public Interest.To.those 
who do not knp'jy the bodk trade well, tho 
bookshops of London or 6xford or Cambridge 
maylook/thrivihApfaces.TheflguresfQ^ 1984 
. shpw.tHat there were mofe titles published last’ 
year than- jh any- previous yeat. in Britain. But 
the book trade is fax.froirtbeing a groWtlj Indus- 1 
fry; The increasing nuthber of titles published 
, Is A symptom; of inflation, .rather than of 
genuine expanslOn. Tbe most receht survey of 
Authors’ iiicpmes hhs shown them, to be draStl- 
caJiy below the eatioqaJ average. The provi- 


sion of "quality" bookshops in the country is 
pitifully meagre when compared with that of 
America and most countries in western Europe. 
The purchasing power of the libraries has 
plummeted over the last three years - and all 
the signs (for example in western local govern- 
ment) are that they will continue to do so. ‘ 
The imposition of VAT might well reduce 
the numbers of titles published, but it would do 
so in a wholly undesirable way. It would hit, 
not the coffee-table volume or the instant best- 
seller, but those books and those writers who 
start with a small public and may eventually 
overtake the immediate "best-sellers”. And it 
would hit our exports. The world reads the 
English language and English literature. But 
any extra retail price ns a result of VAT would 
be a laming handicap in those international 
markets where Britain faces hard competition 
from America. We would not recover those 
markets. 

The trivial, candle-end savings the Treasury 
would make, then, have to be set against long- 
term economic losses. But more important is 
the question of educational damage. VAT on 
literature means students even less nble than 
now to afford textbooks; it means publishers 
unwilling to risk bringing out the work of new 
poets and first novelists; it means some local 
bookshops going out of business; it means 
book-buyers unable to afford serious works of 
history and biography. The experience of other 
Common Market countries shows that Britain 
was wise to reject this tax when she first joined 
the EEC. Ireland has abandoned hers. Italy 
has reduced hers to 2 per cent, and other 
countries have maintained theirs at only 
nominal percentages. VAT on books has been 
an embarrassment to everyone, and the gov- 
ernment would do well to take the initiative in 
Europe and remove it. 

The threat of VAT appears to have stirred 
even the Arts Council, whose Chairman, Sir 
William Rees-Mogg, lias pronounced the dam- 
age it would do to our literature as “extremely 
serious”. In a speech last autumn to the English 
Centre of PEN, Sir William gave as one of his 
justifications of the Arts Council's support of 
the performing arts at the expense of the com- 
posing arts, the damaging effects of VAT on 
ticket-sales. Would the imposition of VAT on 
books, he was asked, induce the Arts Council 
to increase its tiny literature budget? Sir Wil- 
liam was severely non-committal, but under 
questioning revealed that the damage which 
concerned him was to booksellers. 

Rees-Mogg is a strange phenomenon to see 
at the head of the Arts Council. A dealer in 
antiquarian books who rose to the Chair- 
manship by way of editing The Times, he has 
the ability to say the most disappointing things 
with an air of generous profondity. He is a 
magnificently plausible man whose after-din- 
ner statements are a part- of our performing 
arts. But on paper these statements lose 
something of their impressiveness, gaining in 
banality and a rather subtle lack of content. 

Tbe most important policy document to 
come from the Arts Council was published in 
March last yeu, decorated with the curious 
title The Glory of the Garden , and optimistical- 
ly subtitled "The. Development of the Arts in 
England”. To what development: could ;JJtera* 
ture look forward in this “strategy for a de- 
1 cade”? .None. The grant to PEN was with- 
drawn, and to the National Book League 
cut by 25 per cent. The bursary scheme to 
writers who needed money to buy time to com- 
plete their books was reduced, and various 
. other schemes such as writers’ tours and 
■ writers-in-residence, grants to bookshops nnd 
book-oniering points in libraries, were ; "de- 
volved? to Regional Arts Associations without 
. funds to carry them out. It was dear that the 
Arts Council’^ interest would In fiiiure be lim- 
ited to poetry. Provirion for fiction was severe- 
ly limited, and for non-fiction non-existent. 
Between the lines Of The Qtpry pftlie Garden it 
was clear that Public Leading Right had been 
made the pretext .for this refreat. English Liter- 
aturei we. read, ; “is available to the public 
through the public library system, In these dr- 
!cumsfances, tbe Impact of the Arts Council’s 
subsidy for literature other ifliah poetry Is h|gh- 
: ly mflrginaJ. ,, | , y.-. ■ * ; 

‘ It is ironic that sueb a statement could be 
made at a time when the p«bl(c library services 
; 0 f . the country :were entprmg f the; wqfst crisis 
that most of us have known-Some fifty librar- 


ies in the country have closed; book acquisition 
is down by almost 20 per cent since 1979; the 
waiting period for new titles liti.s lengthened 
sometimes beyond practical limits; and n few 
librarians have been obliged through lack of 
funds to purchase no more fiction. 

The public purse has seldom been very 
generous to our libraries. It is not particularly 
to our credit that the library movement in this 
country owed so much to an American philan- 
thropist: even before the First World War, 
Andrew Carnegie had donated more than £2 
million to it. The growth of libraries since the 
Public Librury Act of 1850, even after Carne- 
gie's help, was achingly slow. People objected 
to a burdensome rate - originally sei at a half- 
penny in the pound - to promote free reading 
for the working classes. It could, they darkly 
warned, prove as dangerous to the country’s 
moral health as free love. But such a rate (it 
was later increased to a penny) nchieved the 
characteristic English compromise that now 
overwhelms the Arts Council - that of estab- 
lishing a principle, and then hindering it from 
being put into practice. Despite solid opposi- 
tion, the development of free public libraries 
was nevertheless a success until the 1980s. Sud- 
denly, the movement halted, nnd then went 
into reverse. Not even in the recession of the 
1930s was the position so serious us it is today. 

But the Arts Council has another route by 
which to make its retreat from literature. The 
Glory of the Garden reveals llmt English litera- 
ture "is sustained by a large and profitable 
commercial publishing industry”. That is the 
sort of statement at which Sir William Rees- 
Mogg excels. It is amazingly obvious: blinding- 
ly, deafeningly obvious, Only after one's facul- 
ties have been restored do the questions begin 
to gather. Is the art world not supported by 
commercial dealers, the theatre by commercial 
theatre companies, drama by radio and televi- 
sion, and music by the BBC? Sir William him- 
self refutes the Arts Council policy when in the 
winter issue of the The Author he writes that 
"most bookshops are only interested in selling 


bestsellers. This makes it extremely difficult to 
publish works of minority interest, new works 
of fiction, nnd so on.” 

It was 'in this arcn that the Arts Council was 
meant to help. The Literature Director, 
Charles Osborne, has sometimes claimed that 
no valid practical schemes for doing so were 
recommended by the Literature Advisory 
Panel. I was Vice-Chairman of that panel from 
1982 to 83 and responsible for helping to Initi- 
ate at least Ihiec new schemes for increasing 
the accessibility of excellent books of all genres 
to the reading public. The first of these, called 
the Literature investment Trust, aimed at sub- 
sidizing the prices of books in much the same 
wny as seats for opera and theatre are subsi- 
dized. The second was a research project into 
the provision of bookshops in the country, 
coupled with an incentive scheme for booksel- 
lers to fill the empty areas that our research had 
identified. The third was a scheme to assist in 
the setting-up of bookshops and book-ordering 
points in libraries designed so as to bring good 
books to the attention of book-borrowers and 
enable them, without the opening of an 
umbrella, to become hook-buyers too. 

All members of the advisory pnncl were told 
that their advice was ulmost always accepted by 
the Council, and that money would be found to 
implement practical schemes for lowering the 
price of contemporary literature and increas- 
ing its availability to the public. The Vice- 
Chairman of the Council itself judged that we 
had "brought in new nnd richly constructive 
ideas”. But rich ideas need money. In 1984-5 
the Literature budget was JE898.QQ0 - less than 
I per cent of the Arts Council's total grant. In 
1985-6 it will have fallen by 42 per cent to 
£518,000. As the Arts Council entered its 
second strategic year of “development", the 
management announced that it was looking 
to dissolve the Literature Department together. 
Only under great pressure from writers has the 
Council attempted to retrieve the position by 
reaffirming its commitment to literature. 

There are people in the Literature Depart- 
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IP^heht who have expertise without which the 
Regional Arts Associations cartnot operate 
efficiently. Every writer who has dealt with the 
department has come to admire the abilities 
and salute the hard work of the Deputy Direc- 
tor. Josephine Falk, and her assistant. Ltis now 
proposed to run the department, it seems, by 
means of a part-time Director, half an officer 
and one part-time secretary - a sort of Fal- 
staffs army. 

■And what of the outgoing Director, Charles 
Osborne? It has been paradoxical to have 
someone in charge of literature who does not 
believe in helping writers. Osborne is never 
more skilful than when putting the case against 
literature. His arguments have led to the re- 
duction of his own budget, the depletion of his 
own staff, and the likelihood of his own paid 
redundancy. He is a uniquely subsidized au- 
thor. The post of Literature Director is not an 
enviable one; authors are a cantankerous lot. 
But Osborne's unpopularity has been excep- 
tional, and he has seemed attached to it as a 
hanged man to his rope. He has now attempted 
to pull off a grand stroke of ill will. Apr£s moi le 
diluge. 

All the new schemes welcomed in the early 
1980s have vanished. The grants to Index on 
Censorship and Books for your Children are to 
be withdrawn; those to the London Magazine, 
the London Review of Books and other maga- 
zines will be reduced. There will be no further 
support for literary promotions with the Book 
Marketing Council, no further augmentation 
of under-endowed literary prizes. And soon. It 
is utter wreckage. With the department hob- 
bled, it will be extremely difficult to implement 
a coherent policy in the future. It matters very 
little who works on the advisory panel because 
Sir William Rees-Mogg, it seems, will not 
accept its advice if it costs money. 

Whose advice has he been receiving, if it is 
not that of his own advisory panel? He has not 
consulted the Society of Authors, which is soon 
to launch The Authors' Foundation to help 
some writers who might previously have ex- 
pected to receive Arts Council bursaries. He 
has not consulted the Writers’ Guild, or the 
Royal Society of Literature or the Publishers’ 
Association. He has not learnt anything of the 
financial conditions of authorship from the 
Royal Literary Fund. He has not listened to his 
own staff, except Charles Osborne. 

Politics is often accepted as being the art of 
the possible, but our history is a story in which 
what had been thought impossible on a Mon- 
day has been accepted as commonplace by the 
end of the week. Human evolution depends 
■' upon the art of the apparently impossible, and 
that Is what literature should often voice. It is ' 
inevitable that there will be tension between a 
■ government of a country and its writers. But if 
/ that tension developsinto a cold war and the 
writer's voice is altogether ignored, then the 
country is more likely to become stagnant. 'This 
is what Dr Johnson implied when he declared 
that u the chief glory of a country arises from 
Its authors”. Sir William Rees-Mogg is a 
.Johnsonian who nevertheless believes that 
; Johnson should have beep denied a pension 
apd given a bit more toil, envy and want. 

It says something about the structure of Eng- . 
. fish institutions ttyat such a man should occupy 
such a posltiqn.;He has presided over an arts' 1 . 
■•• . organization that has lost (he confidence, and ; 
.. . trust of the writing community. ( Many of us 
. wfib tried to work within the offices at 105 ■. 
• . ■Piccadilly now feel like standing outside and 
’ throwing si ones a t Its windows, Nothing less, it ■ 

. . appears, will attract the attention of these, re- . 1 
piote , apparently 1 ’ high-minded functionaries ■ 
. : .who have come to'be regarded as so niany 
' .fifthAtolumn agen^ -in the Warfare between ■ 
>' literature and the' State. ' ■ * 

. Ten^ London theatres have- ex;- : 

Yprcsjted; pjtackfOf confidence , in the Arts 
; / [.CoimfclTs wilt torepiesent their case, and are ' 
; protesting agdins# “the inability on the part of; 
, r: senior.offiocre fo comprehendthe role played 
; 7; by tlie- London Independent Theatres In the; 
•. r/natjonaldeVeldppierit of nevv writing”. Most of 


American notes 


, ; ; ;I945^,.abd bn i e, the.'iyicycIe Theat/e, , Is in ; 

Vjfbtffc 16;pejtttenV qjfc ;: 

' ■;|the l ^iishi other”. 

v ; | theatres ; cj j* therefore Urging, thei.r boards to 

achieves a' 

m .lien tha iMMii.'nfn'n *,*' ■ 


Christopher Hitchens 

“All American literature,” wrote Ernest 
Hemingway, “comes from one book by Mark 
Twain called Huckleberry fiVin.There was no- 
thing before. There has been nothing as good 
since." This judgment might seem absolutist 
and hyperbolic, after the manner of its author, 
but it is not uniquely so. Lionel Trilling thought 
Huck an almost perfect work and T.S. Eliot, 
less controversially perhaps, ranked it well 
above Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Arguments over Huckleberry Finn's place in 
the canon have always been eclipsed, however, 
by disputes over its decency and propriety. 
This month marks the centenary of the book’s 
American publication - a centenary which 
oddly enough was celebrated in England last 
year. The discrepancy arises because the first 
American edition had to be withdrawn. In an 
illustration of Huck’s first meeting with Unde 
Silas on the Phelps Plantation, an incon- 
trovertible penis was scratched, by a rogue 
engraver, onto the figure of Uncle Silas. The 
resulting outrage and confusion were consider- 
able, but they didn't compare to the emotion 
which is aroused by Huckleberry's “adven- 
tures” today. 

American mores have evolved considerably 
since the case of the phallus, and the difficulty 
with Mark Twain’s masterpiece now is that it 
contains almost two hundred frank uses of the 
word “nigger”. Since the book appears on 
almost all standard school reading lists, and 
since school segregation has been undone by 
law, this presents an unprecedented problem 
for sensitive teachers. It also provides a 
tremendous opportunity for know-nothings 
and noise-makers, who have sworn to remove 
Huckleberry Finn from the curriculum on this 
account. Leader of the pack is John Wallace, 
one of those sod people (so much a plague 
here) who insists on a "Dr” before his name 
and a ''PhD'* after it. Dr John Wallace PhD 
wag once employed by the Mark Twain In- 
termediate School in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
and In this capacity succeeded in having Huck 
Finn removed from the syllabus. He is now 
sitting, amazingly, on the Chicago Board of 
Education and pushing for the same policy. Dr 
Wallace has gone to the trouble of publishing a 
“non-racist" edition of Huckleberry Finn , with 
pH the authentic speech and custom of the 
period drearily expurgated. As often as 
teachers and friends of literature heave a sigh 
of relief, thinking that the battle over the read- 
ing of the original Mark Twain has been won, 
so often is Dr John Wallace PhD, or some of 
his co-thinkers, determined to prove them 
wrong. 

Wallace has for the moment found his match 
in the libertarian columnist Nat Hentoff, who 
has engaged him in television and newspaper 
debates all over the country. But there’s an 
awful, simplicity In Wallace's appeal to self-pity 
aiid his denunciation of Twain as “racist trash”: 
a simplicity that guarantees persistence and 
repetition. And trash, after all, is for burning. 

Dr Wallace is Black, as are a(l the contribu- 
tors to a new symposium iri the Mark Twain 
Journal (q dited by Thomas Tenney and pub- 
lished' by the English Department at the Col- 
lege of Charleston, South Carolina).' “Black 
writers on The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn ” is a heartening antidote to the dogmatism 
of the cepspfs and BoWdlers. Only one of the 
contributors; Julius Lester of Amherst, ex- 
presses resentment of the, book, 1 Lester writes 
that he is glad that, among thp tri^ny Indignities 
of his childhood , h? was spared Huck Finn as a 
set text.'.Buthe stops fihojrt of suggesting that it 
be banned or mutilated. The most affirmative 
; contribution comes from Professor Richard K. 
Barksdale, of ithe University of Illinois, in his 
assay “History , Slavery arid .Theihatic Irony In 
Hyckleberry Bn n", : Ko writes: 

Although Jim's roots He.deep in thPsqii pf slavery 
and Ameritan taclstn and althpugh he Is an honejt 
and; forthright 'portrayal, of ; aj slave runaway and 
although Black teenagers are traumatized by reading 
about the Jlms of slayery llme, jhe gitat difficulty 
wlllj Hpcfttebcrry Finn is that: 4 is one of America's 
'■test pieces’ of ironic pet top, ; ri ‘s- - s 

Black students Complain with some reason that 
: “rol ^models” in Black Fiction could, have keen 
.designed, td depress .. them/ Ripharg Wright's 
tfaiivt ^dh feitpres a Black rapjs( apd murder-, 
: et . ([named ! Bi^er/Th^ma'i .fpt Gp.d’s sake) . i 


Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man concerns a char- 
acter who goes into hiding from a world that 
has defeated him. But very few will claim that 
the reading of Twain has the same lowering 
effect. It is a satire on slavery and bigotry and a 
proof, as Professor Barksdale says, that human 
companionship can transcend these things 
even “among the least of us". 

As Barksdale adds, irony is difficult to teach. 
And many Black parents and educators would 
like to shield their children from the psychic 
wounds they endured themselves. But the 
effort must be made, otherwise the hate-word 
“nigger" will retain its dread, totemic power. 
Among other contributors to the Mark Twain 
Journal, Arnold Rampetsad of Rutgers points 
out that Afro-American literature has yet to 
mature to the level of colloquial mastery 
achieved by Twain. There seems to be a 
thoughtful consensus that Huckleberry Finn, 
too, is part of “roots”. This point will stick, 
though it will be lost on the neurotics. 

T 

★ ★ ★ 

There is something about the thirst for revi- 
sion, even so, which is unassuageable. Ever 
since the Revised Standard Version of the Bi- 
ble was published here in 1946, there has been 
a restlessness (perhaps the result of the loss of 
the certitude of King James) among the large 
groups of publishers and consumers who make 
up the Bible constituency. There are now four 
separate versions of scripture available to the 
American believer, each of them with pro- 
found and sometimes hilarious (but also sinis- 
ter) differences. 

The Revised Standard Version is a dull and 
worthy authority, which might be described as 
King James with the sonority and grandeur 
flattened out. Archaisms persist in it, but in a 
benign and bland way. The compromise Is basi- 
cally with American English. Not content, the 
American Bible Society has generated a trans- 
lation “accessible" to all users of the language, 
including those who only speak English func- 
tionally. It is called the Good News Bible by its 
devotees, and Today’s English Version by iti ! 
sponsors. One of these last, Robert Bullard of 
Atlantic Christian College, defends what his 
committee has done by calling it “a dynamic 
equivalence translation as opposed to a formal 
equivalence translation”. In practice, and I 
suspect in theory, this means that the finished 
product is more prolix and more literal- 
minded. In an excellent discussion of the mat- 
ter in the Atlantic Monthly Barry Hoberman, 
late of the Harvard Divinity School, offers 
some parallel texts which show the Good News 
Bible in telling simple fables such as the water- 
walking at Galilee, to be a bad news Bible in 
taking longer to get to the same point. 

Then we descend a bit, to the Living Bible. 
This version, recently reissued under the stir- 
ringly simple title of The Book , is the preferred 
stand-by of the burgeoning Fundamentalist 
movement. It modestly claims to be a para- 
phrase rather than a translation, which is just 
as well considering that its author Kenneth 
Taylor has only used existing English variants 
. and recast them for his own purposes and the 
purposes of the Fundamentalist congregation. 

An insight into one of those purposes is sup- 
plied by Eldon Jan Epp in his article “Jews and 
Juadaism in the Living New Testament”, 
which was published in Biblical and Nedr East- 

■ ern Studies. Epp found a pattern of' textual 
re-working which seems only, explicable in 
terms of a much more contemporary “mes- 
sage'V In 1 John3;9, where the Revised Stan- 
dard Version has “Hd is bom of God”, the - 
Living Bible breaks info weepy italics and 
proclaims “He has been bom again”. Galatians 
5:5 ' burbles out as “But we by the help of the 
Holy Spirit ( are ’counting on Christ’s death to 
dear’’ away /our : sins arid make ■ us right with • 

,:Ob d", ; >/.!'; ■ •- 

Less laughably, the Living Bible seems to • 
have d sense of mission about' the Jewish pdo- 

■ ■ pie. Where the RSV. renders J6sus as speaking • 

of “this; evil generation 1 ’,’ and “this evil and 
adulterous generation?, thbijving Bible has : 
“tfafs evjl nation” and “this evil unbelieving 
nation”, Worsd , where Galatians 4:3 appears 
in the RSy as “we werd slaves td the.elwhentalV. 
spiritR of the un|verse”’, the Living Bible has 
: “we were slaves to Jewish lAwsand rituals”. 

- Where the RS V- h a$ LM stand fast therefore, and : 

i ^ ^ ’ 

r V ■ .3 ’• 'i : iv'v? m -. fi ■. ‘ > 


LB has “now make sure that you stay free and 
don’t get all tied up again in the chains of 
slavery to Jewish laws and ceremonies". More 
than euphony is being sacrificed here. 1 
After this, the alterations made by the fourth 
holy text, entitled An inclusive Language Lec- 
tionary, seem innocuous. In an effort to avoid 
the solecism of fatherhood, the Lectionary 
(commissioned by the cumbersome National 
Council of Churches’ task force on biblical 
translation) has flailed away mightily but to no 
great purpose. God is described as “the 
Motherly Father of the Child who comes 
forth”, as “God the Father (and Mother)’’ or 
sometimes vice versa and as “the Sovereign 
One” rather than as “the Lord". Jesus windsup 
as “Child of God", and various pronouns are 
fed into the blender. Old Testament mat- 
riarchs are bracketed in beside Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. There are some risible grammatical 
results, and some desperate syntax but, unlike 
the case of the Living Bible, no conscious or 
hurtful insults or distortions. One is still left 
with a sense of surprise that Christians believe 
the kingdom to be not of this world. 

★ ★ ★ 

Nobody can have believed Si Newhouse bought 
17 per cent of the New Yorker as stock last year 
in order to get 17 per cent of the credit for 
William Shawn's lapidary editorship. Yet there 
is an affectation of shock at the news that he 
has now bid for the entire concern. People 
speak of the “venerable” magazine, which will 
be all of sixty years old next year. There is much 
tut-tutting at the image of Newhouse as u a 
collector” - critics talk as if he were building 
an opera house for his mistress. All that has 
happened so far is that he has pushed up the 
stock price from $130 per share last November 
to $175 at the last quotation.. 

Newhouse has a string of newspapers and a 
glossy half-dozen fashion-type magazines clus- 
tered under the banner of Condl-Nast. His 
reputation, like that of his father and that of 
the late Roy Thomson, is one of the mao who 
only cares about what Fills up the space* be- 
tween articles. Coyness on this point would be 
out of place at the New Yorker, which pays 
writers exemplary rates and which presenisil- 
self to advertisers as the hottest and most ex- 
clusive shop- window in town. But a more 
searching glance shows deep incompatibilities 
between the style of the magazine and the 
record of its prospective purchaser. 

‘ Under the present ownership of the Fleisch- 
mann family, the New Yorker enjoys a very 
highly evolved and unique form of autonomy- 
The proprietors are not even permitted to com- 
pliment the editors on an article. Certain kinds 
of advertisement, such as cigarette promo- 
tions, ore politely declined. No writer need 
ask, even subconsciously, what the manage- 
ment thinks. And the stylistic imperatives, of 
fashion, market resenrch, gossip, graphics and 
decadence, so prevalent elsewhere, are power- 
less to move West 43rd Street. “Did you seethe, 
latest Vanity Fair?" one New Yorker writer 
asks me. "It had an artlclfc on Suicide as Mas* 
turbation!" • \ 

Of course, there are profuse and fulsome 
promises of “no change”. But If Newhot# 
wanted to leave the New Yprker alone, as he 
never ceases to insist, then lie could do so rtiijch 
more convincingly by not buying it. ■ Arid, • 

we are, actuariaily speajcing, approaching 
close of the Shawn era, it is hard to believe tp 1 
the timing of the. bid is coincidental.,'^.- 
Fleischmanns have been oddly silejit aMo 
their own intentions. But one , can fllr ^r y 
detect a certain change of tone; One of j* 
bankers involved , in negotiating the bid^h** 
spoken of the magazine as a place where'ia* ; 
assets go up and down in the elevator.)’: ,', . v; 

Black Women Writers: Arguments o# 
views edited by Mari Evans (543pp, . 

Press. £6.95. 0 7453 0018 9) (fontairts exW« . 
from the writing bf pfomineritf coritertpowJ ; 
Blade women authorsi Toni Cade Bambaiai- 
. Maya Angelou, Alice Walker, Paula Marsbajj. 
Mari Evans, Gwendolyn Brooks, Alice 
dress, Audfe Lorde, Nikki GioVarmirLuciuF . 
Clifton, Gayl Jones, Carolyn: Rodgers, 

Sanchez andMargaretWalkerithesc e»*fR 

have been chosen as arguments, together jp ^ . 
in 6aeh case. an interview and a brief. 
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Letter 



A Tito Biography 


Sir, - I am much honoured that the TLS has 
again paid attention to my book, Novi Prilozi 
za Biografiju Josipa Broza Tita (“New Con- 
tributions to a Biography of President Josip 
Broz Tito"). After the review of Volume Two 
by the late Stephen Clissold (July 16, 1982). in 
which he described me as a Balkan Boswell, 
comes the review by Elisabeth • Barker of 
Volume Three (January 18). In addition to 
offering her opinions of my book, which is her 
right, she repeats two errors about the origins 
of the book. I was not given merely “sporadic 
and limited access" to official archives. Tito’s 
instructions to all Yugoslav institutions were 
that all relevant documents were to be made 
available to me. Without such Instructions, 
some of which are reprinted in it, the book 
could not have been published in Yugoslavia. 

It is true that I had to wait two years for 
publication because some of Tito’s successors 
thought that Tito should be made a pharaoh, so 
that a ray of pharaonic luminosity might fall on 
them in their scramble for his legacy, as I wrote 
in the Belgrade newspaper Politika on March 
13, 1982. 

No conditions or understandings as to the 
nature of the book were made or implied. Miss 
Barker repeats the allegation (“it seems’’) that 
my “aim was to expose the failings and mis- 
deeds of Djilas”. This particular allegation was 
aired in 1982 on Yugoslav television in a pro- 
gramme for which the same politicians hired a 
group of neo-Stalinist scribes to attack me. I 
was accused of being a thief, a liar, a paid 
agent, and so on. Similar things were said of my 
family. My wife, Vera, was said to be a “Catho- 
lic" because in the introduction to the second 
volume she cautioned me “to tell the truth and 
thus keep my honour intact". My first wife, the. 
late Dr Olga Popovid-Dedijer, head of the sur- 
gical team of the Second Proletarian Division, 
who was fatally wounded in the great battle at 
the Sutjeska in June 1943 by the same bomb 
that struck Tito, Bill Deakin and other mem- 
bers of the British military mission, was spoken 
of with the greatest derision, on account of my 
book, at a round-table discussion in Borba , 
chief newspaper of the Socialist Alliance of 
Yugoslavia. Dutan Biber, on January 8, 1982, 
spent ten minutes of his time sneering and sul- 
lying her memory; these insults were repeated 
over Yugoslav television to millions of viewers. 
I was refused the right to answer, I tried to sue 
Yugoslav television, but my complaint was re- 
jected. 

Therefore when an esteemed journal (with 
which I have collaborated many years) pub- 
lishes the assertions of Miss Barker, I hope I 
have the right of reply, at least in Britain. 

It is sad to see any echo of this dffered, even 
as hearsay, to your readers by a distinguished 
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British government servant, who excelled in 
her objectivity during the war in analysing the 
situation in Yugoslavia. 

As for Miss Barker's statement that Djilas 
and I are now “bitterly estranged", I have con- 
tinued since 1954 to uphold his right to free 
expression, although I have always retained 
the right to my own opinions of his political 
actions. For this l have been bitterly punished. 
I lost my chair at Belgrade University. No book 
of mine was published in Yugoslavia for thir- 
teen years. My family had no income through- 
out this period. I continue to receive anony- 
mous death threats, and lost two of my sons in 
circumstances still not clarified. 

Those who wish to judge for themselves will 
soon have the opportunity when my forthcom- 
ing book on Djilas is published. 


VLADIMIR DEDIJER. 

Sipar 3, 52395 Savudrija, Istra, Yugoslavia. 


The German War 
Economy 


Sir, - Alan Milward and I arc unlikely to agree, 
so perhaps we should leave it there. I have just 
two brief comments to make on Professor Mil- 
ward’s letter (February 22). Armaments out- 
put alone is not an adequate measure of either 
limited or total commitment to war (the United 
States produced huge quantities of armaments 
but was less fully mobilized than either Britain 
or Germany). ‘Total war" involves an assess- 
ment of finance, trade, heavy industrial capac- 
ity, transport, energy and so on. On this wider 
measurement Germany was, as the govern- 
ment intended, much more fully mobilized by 
1941 than arms output would suggest. Second, 
a productivity increase on the scale I suggested 
(threefold increase in arms output 1941-4) is 
not “inherently improbable”. Labour produc- 
tivity in the arms sector (1941-2= 100) was 234 
by June 1944, and would have been even 
higher without the bombing. 

R. J. OVERY. 

King's College, Strand, London WC2. 


'From Time 
Immemorial' 


•Sir, - It is a pity that M. E, Yapp, in his review 
of From Time Immemorial (February 15), 
though apparently having first-hand know- 
ledge of the documents and literature that Joan 
Peters cites in her text, fails to establish that the 
real issue is not the author’s thesis but her 
scholarship. Peters mangles virtually every 
quotation she adduces to substantiate her case 
for massive Arab immigration into Palestine; 
misinterprets and neglects crucial data in her 
demographic study of population shifts within 
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Palestine; and lifts pages whole-cloth from 
Ernst Frankenstein's discredited propaganda 
tract, Justice for my People ( 1942). 

There are three specific points addressed in 
Yapp's review. He says that Peters is working 
under a misapprehension when she finds “un- 
believable" the rate of natural increase gener- 
ally assumed for Palestine’s Arab population 
during the Mandate years. She cites “popula- 
tion expert” (her description) Carr-Saunders 
to justify her incredulity. But in fact she com- 
pletely misrepresents his position by deleting 
(without acknowledgment) the crucial qual- 
ification in his remarks that “medical and sanit- 
ary progress, so far as it affects personal 
health and customs, has made little headway 
among the Palestinian Arabs as yet, and can- 
not account for any considerable fall in the 
death-rate” . 

Yapp finds Peters's evidence for massive 
Arab immigration into Palestine unpersuasive 
in itself but none the less “suggestive of lines of 
future enquiry". In actuality, it is non-existent. 
Virtually all her alleged quotations are taken 
from the official British reports of the period 
which, as Yapp points out, without exception 
came to precisely the contrary conclusion - 
namely, that “Arab illegal immigration is 
mainly casual, temporary and seasonal". Pe- 
ters explains away this glaring inconsistency by 
suggesting that the British reports in question 
are “riddled with contradictions”. The truth is 
that all the “contradictions” Peters has "unco- 
vered" are of her own making. She falsifies one 
paragraph of the 1930 Hope Simpson Report 
nineteen different ways in her text, claiming, 
for example, that “ail but the most blatant 
cases of illicit Arab immigration [were] over- 
looked]", when in fact the Hope Simpson Re- 
port stated that, with the minor exception of 
“pseudo-travellers" (who in any cose were 
primarily Jews), “as to the treatment of such 
illegal immigrants, when they are discovered, 
it should be the rule that they are all at once 
returned to the country whence they came". 

Peters purports that “at least" 1 70,000 Arabs 
from the West Bank-Gaza region of Palestine 
must have migrated to the region of Palestine 
that became Israel during the Mandate years. 
Careful examination of the tables she herself 
assembles in the appendixes, however, reveals 
that this couldn’t be the case and that,. in fact, 
the amount of "in-migration” from the West 
Bank-Gaza may have been trivial. • 

From Time Immemorial is the most spec- 
tacular and, to date, most successful disin- 
formation effort ever mounted by Israel's self- 
styled “Mends” abroad. .. 

NORMAN G. FINKELSTEIN. . 

3$ Ellwood Street, New York, New York 10040. 


'Alien Powers' 

Sir, -*AIan Ryan thinks “some of the best bits 


of Alien Powers are the ones where Kenneth 
Minogue “simply holds up bis opponents to 
ridicule" (March 1). The fact that Minogue 
gets Bertel I Oilman’s name wrong every time 
he mentions it shows the care he extends to the 
objects of his ridicule. The fact that Ryan 
merely copies Minogue’s. misspelling .shows 
that he does not think it necessary to consult 
what a person has written before mocking it 
himself. With this sort of stoppings, it is not 
Oilman who is left looking ridiculous. 


AiP* SlMONDS,. . *; 

21 Derby Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


The 'Starnberg Quartet' 


Sir, - 1 am not banging on Gerald Abraham’s 
“open door” (Letters,. March 1) since I am 
challenging his basic premise: "i« 1864' Wagner 
wrote or sketched a string quartet in one move- 
ment”: The eight-bar sketch tragmeht cited by 
Abraham dated “14 Nov. 64" launches into six 
pints in the second b hr with an alternative part 
written above the slave; This is hardly convinc- 
ing evidence that ' Wagner wrote n string qiipr- 
tet in 1864. Furthermore, Abrahttm claims font 
the "Starnberg Quartet" has “completely djto- 
appeated". How, then, can he confidently 
state that an entire quartet was written or 
sketched tn the first place, let alone a work “in 
one movement"? Wagner may have “prom- 
ised” Cosima a quartet, as Abraham says; but 
this is still not the same thing as actually writing 


'Personal Identity' 


Sir, - Readers of the review by David Smith 
(February 15) arc likely to get a very distorted 
view of the contents of my and Richard Swin- 
burne’s Personal Identity. Smith ends his sum- 
mary of my views by saying that one of my 
claims has. “as Swinburne notes", the “coun- 
ter-intuitive result that 1 can determine who I 
ani by destroying a cerebral hemisphere sepa- 
rate from me". He does not mention that a 
central portion of my essay is devoted to show- 
ing that this objection (raised in an earlier 
paper by Swinburne) is misconceived. Again, 
he reports that I “wrongly" regard verification- 
ism as a red herring (as regards the issues be- 
tween Swinburne and myself), without men- 
tioning that I explain why it is a red herring 
(and without saying why he thinks I am 
wrong). He also fails to metition that Swin- 
burne offers, as a central part of his essay, a 
proof of mind-body dualism, and that I argue, 
In my reply, that the proof is fallacious. 

SYDNEY SHOEMAKER. 

Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


'Eve Tempted' 


Sir, - Miranda Seymour’s review of my book 
Eve Tempted (February 15) concludes wilh the 
confession that “a certain dishonourable 
pleasure in the book comes from a wealth of 
imaginative misprints of which the best is ’the 
gripe of this little hand’”. Her pleasure is in- 
deed dishonourable since this quotation is 
from The Centenary Edition of the Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Volume 10], which is 
accepted by Hawthorne scholars as the most 
accurate edition. I wonder what text Miranda 
Seymour relies on for her opinion; and wonder 
the more at her version of The House of the 
Seven Gables which she engagingly calls The 
House of Green Gabies. Jh a passage quoted to 
demonstrate the reviewer's innocent perplex- 
ity Ms Seymour substitutes the word “connec- 
tion” for “correction”. It is hardly surprising 
then that she says “ l still fail to grasp the signifi- 
cance." Another piece of rewriting exchanges 
“functions" for “fixations” in my claim that 
Hawthorne's discourse is “a version of the con- 
temporary discourse of sexuality; his recurrent 
tropes are determined by the fixations of refisr- 
ende and innuendo of this language." • 

But unfortunately no amount of griping or 
correction will enable me to set straight a 
reader who so mistakes my intention in the 
book as a whole, which was not to “show 
Hawthorne as a man guiltily aware that (he 
moralists of his time believpd that ’wrong writ- 
ing’ would lead to onanism" (a minor point, 
made in the final chapter), but to investigate 
the importance of “writing" in the sense' of 
distance, deferral, the supplement, in Haw- 
thorne’s fiction. 

ALLAN LLOYD SMITH. 

School of English and American Studies, University 
of East Anglia, Norwich. 


Classical Palindromes 


Sir, -My favourite bibliopole (“Remainders”, 
February 15) is curiously misinformed. The 
language in which self-respecting palindrom- 
ists plied their craft fn the third century bc was, 
of course, not Latin but Greek. The three ex- 
amples which Eric Kom quotes - the third Is 
| misprinted, as should be obvious even to read- 
ers ignorant of Latin - are not by the Greek 
poet Sotodes but by anonymous Latin palfm- 
pOe tasters. • Unfortunately Mr Korn has 
allowed himself to be misled by Tony Augarde , 
whose Oxford Guide to Word Games gets 
almost everything regarding the early history 
of the palindrome wrong. There is In fact no 
evidence that Soiades composed palindromes. 
DAVID SANSONE. 

114 West Pennsylvania, Urban a. Illinois 61801. 


JOHN DEATHRlDQE. . 
King's College, Cambridge.. • 


The British Library regrets that, because of a 
partial overtime ban, there will be no evening 
openings Until further notice of the Rending 
Room., the North Library, the Official Publica- 
tions Library, the Music Reading area and the 
Admissions Office; these rooms, together with 
!the Map Library, the Department of Manu-. 
scripts and the Department of Oriental Manu- 1 
scripts and Printed Books, will also be closed on 
Saturdays,' v. .... - . 
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Subfusc circumstances 


Peter Kemp 


V 


Bookmark 

BBC2 

A Painful Case 
Channel 4 


Starved lives have been fleshed out on tele- 
vision recently: in a Bookmark film about Ed- 
ward FitzGerald, and a dramatization from 
Radio Telfifis Eireann of James Joyce's story, 
“A Painful Case”. Bookmark’s look at Fitz- 
Gerald's bleak-ish existence - briskly summa- 
rized by Victoria Glendinning and Robert Ber- 
nard Martin, whose biography of FitzGerald, 
With Friends Possessed has recently been pub- 
lished -came accompanied with appropriately 
chilly visuals: shots of wintry sea-fiats under u 
leaden sky, and of the snow-shrouded 
■graveyard where FitzGerald lies buried. Even 
in death, it was noted, he remains a misfit, 
reposing alone and out in the cold instead of 
with the rest of the defunct FitzGeralds in the 
neighbouring church. Keeping to the edge of 
things was, it seemed, FitzGerald’s habit. 
When the family ensconced themselves in their 
imposing London house, he lurked round the 
comer in humble lodgings. In Suffolk, he 
shunned the ancestral mansion, living frugally 
on bread, tea and fruit in a cottage on the 
estate. 

Likewise, FitzGerald hovered on the brink 
of that literary world where his friends - Ten- 
nyson, Thackeray - so solidly established 
themselves. And his emotional needs seem to 
have been accommodated by turning himself 
into a kind of annexe to other people’s lives. 
Existing at “one remove” from things, Martin 
Observed, might be seen as typical of a trans- 
.lator. The Rubdiydl of Omar KayyAm the 
’translation of which eventually made Fitz- 
Gerald’s name - allowed him vicarious vent for 
’his feelings. As Vlctbria Glendinning re- 
•marked, "FitzGerald was released by another 


man's work into expressing emotions and 
realizing dreams that were never acknow- 
ledged in his life as lived." Donald Sturrock’s 
handsome film brought this out beautifully. As 
the verse was recited, artists' illustrations to it 
filled the screen, gorgeously blotting out the 
subfusc circumstances of FitzGerald’s life. Suf- 
folk, solitude and 1 celibacy melted into glowing 
cameos of resplendently robed caliphs in cin- 
namons and russets, doe- eyed houris graceful- 
ly crouched under elegant boughs, fabrics and 
gardens sprinkled with pattern, purple 
draperies and pearly flesh under sapphire-blue 
skies or velvety expanses of Eastern night. 
Counterpointing this voluptuousness with 
monochrome shots of the meagre existence it 





“The Angel of the Resurrection", 1801, a pen 
lithograph by Benjamin West, which ms sold for 
£550 ax Phillips sale of Old Master prints on March 4. 


Dramatic disadvantages 


Rosemary Ashton 


GEORGE ELIOT 
The Mill on the Floafi 
FortuneTheatre 


Margaret Wolfit, in Victorian dress and with 
her hair done to look like George Eliot's in the 
best-known portraits and photographs of fier*- 
parted near the middle', massy, and framing the 
face - comes on stage with a copy of The Mill 
on the Floss arid reads the opening, scene- 
setting paragraph. Thereafter she recites with- 
out a book selected passages of narration and 
scene. It is a prodigious feat of memory, and of 
stamina, too, for many of George Eliot's sen- 
tences are long, involved, arid difficult to sus- 
tain aloud. Margaret Wolfit rolls them round 
her tongue with evident admiration and enjoy- 
ment. She speaks in a quick but considered 
way, in a deep, strong, but soft voice like the 
trines We .might' imagine George Eliot using. 

For the.' Dodsons /and jiillivfirs she wisely 
.. attempts only a hint of a regional acre ntf ether 
■ tliaii full-blown impersonations of coiriic Mid- 
" tenders.,, Thus, in the most successful scene, 

; that lit which! the aunts' come to visit and to 
' discuss Tom’s schooling, the comedy avoids 
degenerating Into farce. We admire Aunt 
Glegg as well as finding her ariiusing, just as we 
do when reading the . novel. . 

, Elsewhere, though, this method of. drama- 
..tizingme work jiatf damaging disadvantages. 

: What is omitted is often the' very element 
. ; which makes die original so powerful. For ex- 
ample, we get the scene Jri whtch Mrs TiilHver 
visits Mr Wa^em;ahd; lh begging hifo not to 
buy the mill, 1 pbts: the Idea into. his htJad|a.nd 
“causes'’ him to dd just that. But We do hot' get 
’ the narrator's comments about Mrs TulUver's 

Browning lnslitute Studies is calHtig for articles 
on the theme of "The Victorian Threshold; 

Romantic Victorianism". Essays and inquiries' . 
should be sent to Professor Adriehne Munich, competition No 112 


propensity to do the wrong thing out of decent, 
wayward motives, so that the dimension of 
tragi-comedy is lost and what is left seems 
merely far-fetched. Narrative and scene are so 
often interwoven in the novel that to extract 
the “drama” is to lose too much. What is left is 
sometimes plain embarrassing, as in the scenes 
in which Tulliver thrashes Wakem or the one 
where Tom accompanies Maggie to meet Phil- 
ip in the Red Deeps. 

The most serious problem stepis*from 
ambivalence in the book itself. George Eliot 
attempts both a pastoral* progressive, faintly 
optimistic bplc - the life of Maggie and Tom 
bound up with the life of St Oggs - and a 
version of Greek tragedy. Mr Tulliver seems 
pursued by the nemesis brought on largely by 
his own litigiousness; it is Maggie'B tragedy 

AUTHOR, AUTHOK— 


welled out of, the film spotlit that paradox - 
essential to art - by which a famished life can 
feed an imagination. 

Joyce’s “A Painful Case" surveys a situation 
that is not dissimilar: a crabbed bachelor and a 
lonely married woman - both of whom find 
some emotional solace in music - draw close 
because of this shared appetite, then are 
pushed apart again by the man’s rigid timor- 
ousness. Paralysis, as everywhere in Dublin- 
ers, holds them in a withering grip. RTE’s ver- 
sion catches some sense of this in a nicely desic- 
cated performance from Mick Lally as Mr Duf- 
fy, the arid isolate whose emotional inade- 
quacies hide behind his Nietzschean notions. 

But a falsifying glamour is squeezed over the 
rest of the story. With that "odour of ashpits 
and old weeds and offal” that Joyce said hung 
round Dubliners breezily swept away, Dublin 
is sanitized into an Edwardian idyll. Replacing 
Joyce's stagnant metropolis clogged with 
deadened citizens, spick and span streets vi- 
brate with period colour: chirpy clerks cavort 
to choruses of “Champagne Charlie 1 ', a bevy of 
suffragettes bustles into view. In keeping with 
the spirit of the latter perhaps, Mrs Sinico - a 
faded and shadowy figure in Joyce - here 
blooms and quivers with proto-feminist feel- 
ing. Looking far too beautiful as played by Sifin 
Phillips, she also seems too resilient. In the 
story, Duffy's jilting jolts her into an unstopp- 
able trembling fit and, it’s intimated, starts her 
on a suicidal decline to drink. Here, rounding 
on him with invented invective - “Go back to 
your books, Mr Duffy. May they be a comfort 
to you”, etc - she displays such spirit it seems 
improbable she’d need to turn to alcohol. Even 
in its sombre moments, the film is too sweet 
and soft. Joyce’s comfortless stare at drab fail- 
ure turns into a lamp-lit taie, luxuriously cos- 
tumed and set, with an elegiac soundtrack of 
melancholy strains by Mozart and Schubert. 

With Friends Possessed: A life of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald will be reviewed in next week's TLS. 


(and Tom's) to be always unintentionally 
thwarting Tom. The two aims are at odds in the 
novel, and this is highlighted in the dramatiza- 
tion. There is none of the urgency or concen- 
tration of Greek tragedy here; we don't get to- 
know or care about the fates of the characters. 
The narrator's optimistic sente nliae about na- 
ture repairing her ravages jar terribly, coming 
just after the powerfully realized drowning 
scene, in which Miss Wolfit varies her voice 
and uses her far-seeing eyes to their full extent, 
rising to a thrill when she renders Tom addres- 
sing Maggie in the old childhood way as "Mag- 
gie”. Miss Wolfit does all that is possible in the 
way of vocal variety, facial expression and 
homely, familiar gestures and the reading does 
bring off some moving effects. But the evening 
is not without its longueurs. 


Competition No 21 6 

. Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which -follow .and to send ua thq 
answers so that they reach this office apt later than 
March 29. .A prize of £20 is Offered for the first; 
, correct set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
; that the most nearly correct - In which case Inspired 
: guesswork Will also be takeh into consideration. : 

' Entries, marked "Authdr, 1 Author 216” onlhe, 
envelope, should be qddjressed to. the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
i Lane, London EClM 4BX. The solution and results 
; Will, appear on April 5, , # ' 

.! 1 LriVeiis a thyng 1 as iny.splrlt frte. 

I 2 Love is feathered like a bird ... .. 

. . : •' To keep him warm, ■ - T, - \ ' 

... Tok«phImaafe; froni harm, 

. ! And by. what winds or drafts Mi nest Is stlrted 
| : They'qhlll hpt Lovel' ; 

| 3 'Butt true Loue : is'. a duwbie fyre •: r 

: * In the' mynde euef bumyngej ■ i , ' 

V Neuer sycke, neuer quid, neper dead, \\ 

; ••• From Ut : aelfe neper temyngq.. . 
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1 The storm roared frenzied for seven days. It did 
not cease till the Atlantic was strewn with wrecks: it 
did npt luii till the deeps, had gorged their full of 
sustenance! Not tiU tl)e destroying angel 'of tempest, 
had Achieved his perfect work, would he fold the 
wings whose waft was thunder- the tremor of whose 
plumes was storm. ' 

Charlotte Brontd, Villette, chapter 42, 


2 The God of this great Vaat, rebuke these surges. 
Which wash' both heaven' arid hell,, and thou that 

• .■ ' 5 ? - betet 

Upop the winds command,- bind themin brass; , 
Haying. call'd . them from the deep,; o still 
Thy deaTnlng dreadful thundefs,. -genliy. quench 
Thy nimble sulphurous flashes, : . . V , 

William Shakes^arcv Ter/cfej, Act iHy scene j. 

.3 On the blMksky the siars. comteg but.Vglea^ 
over an Inliy (tea that,- Sp«kled wlth fpam, flashed 
.back at them.*the evanescent ‘and, pale light of .a 
.dazdln^wMteaess bpfo torn the" black taring of the 
waves, Reir;oft 3 in tjft eternal calm ^h'ey glittered hard 
.and’ Jcbld aboye the uproar > 6 F the’ earth; ; they 
iuitounded the vanquished and - tormented : ship on 1 
all?ld?sim 6 re p(HIegs,(han the eyeA of alrtiimpharit 
mobr.Bpd'uifappreachable.as^ men. 

•I" 1*m-**Ki '•fa i.'. i'r.’Jf. . • 


The social slide 


Richard Combs 

Dance with a Stranger 
Various cinemas 

Through a combination of luck, canniness and 
real stylishness. Dance with a Stranger man- 
ages to be very much of our time as well as its 
own. Its early 1950s setting is meticulously and 
unobtrusively mounted - its picture of West 
End club life conveys the feel of swinging Lon- 
don trying to get the stiffness of post-war au : 
sterity out of its joints - but at the same time 
the elements of class warfare and sexual poli- 
tics could not have been better aligned fora 
1980s film. This balancing act is achieved by an 
exactness in writing, design and performance, 
which is so true to life that it is other-worldly. It 
has an eeriness which is both of its own tinx 
and beyond it. The mood is helped by the 
judicious use of period songs, which recapture 
the. era with a shock effect, and help us to 
extrapolate from then to now. 

The film's basis is historical enough: the 
story of Ruth Ellis, a divorcee and manageress 
of a Knightsbridge drinking-club, who became 
passionately involved with an upper-class play- 
boy David Blakely, shot him in a mood of 
betrayal and humiliation, and was hanged (the 
last woman to go to the gallows in Britain) in 
1955. But the subject - the theme which seems 
to come through os a refrain ia the songs- is the 
social conditioning which shapes this romance 
.and determines that, for ail the intensityof 
their passion, their alliance can never be any- 
thing but mutually destructive. For Blakely 
(Rupert Everett), because he can never forget 
that he is slumming, the affair feeds a self- 
contempt which leads to violence and wilful- 
ness. Ellis's obsession sets her on an inexorable 
social slide, losing her job, her home, her pre- 
carious toehold on the world, and she is denied 
the sanctuary that Blakely has by virtue of 
class, money and simple maleness. 

Ellis (Miranda Richardson) does have » 
sanctuary of sorts in Desmond Cussen (Ian 
Holm), the friend and admirer who helps bet 
out with money, treats her and her young sob 
to picnics by the sea, and is driven to a celibate, 
frustrated despair by Ellis’s continuing fascina- 
tion with Blakely. Cussen Is the most enigmatic 
and most Interesting figure in the film, and 
even perhaps the most victimized. .Social 
hypocrisy, double standards, un acknowledge 
barriers are what Ruth Ellis’s tangled passion 
and ambition brenk against. But Cussen's 

sion seems to have been denied in adVRhceiW 

exemplifies the more typically repressed Eflj- j? . 
lish background, against which Ellis ajd ^.i 
Blakely’s extraordinary amour is played. CPj* r 
film begins with Cussen driving with his frieiw; 
to another night on the town, already | ^ 
sense of vacuum in the midst of the Jollity.)™ 5 jj 1 
co-victim might be Ellis’s son Adrian, .jv 

creasingly neglected but increasingly now* - I 

able in the film, tiptoeing down the shrink!#' ' 

■ corridors of his mother's life towards hl 5 , 0 ^ 1 . 
unhappy future. V 

But it i? the concentration on ElM-AfJ 
Blakely's affair, their doomed Intensity^ 
contributes to the hallucinatory effe<K orJK 
film. The script by Shelagh Delapey anddu^ 
tion by Mike Newell refuse to step outside _ ■ 
characters.. Instead they drift 
particularly in the scene where Ellis and ; 

ly seem to encounter each other 
ing in the London fog - whlph is we l! 
elsewhere, in the poetic realism of 
: cinema or the film rioir of the African' 

-which is almost terra incognita in the./ 
cinema. With its strangely detwM. 1 ^ 

the film avoids the most ..obviously, 
form for the story (the courtroom jnqloqr 
and evades any sense of documentary ^ ; i; 
the subject.' (Curiously ehpugh, 
account of the events sUrroundmg EU^;?^;' - 
nancy by Blakelyrand her aubsequent ^ .^ 
riage just before’ the fatal shooting, 

• film's sense of clarjty falli *jj- 

reasons, perhaps the Result of a g: 

: five grip.) J. 

The Postman Always Rings , . 

adaptable tp french and_It&l,lan ^ n W ! J 

*, c«.nu'nar mtnhi hfi dcfinBu jS.W'.rllVv;/ 1 I 




Augustan images 


Winton Dean 


G.F. HANDEL 
Samson 

Royal Opera House 

Xerxes 

Coliseum 


It is ironic that Handel, who wrote more than 
fifty operas and dramatic oratorios for the Lon- 
don theatre, including many acknowledged 
masterpieces, has featured so seldom and fared 
so ill in our two major opera houses. We have 
had Samson at Covent Garden (in 1958), 
Semele at both houses, and Julius Caesar at the 
Coliseum, none of them wholly satisfactory. 
The reasons, which include a misapprehension 
of his genius endemic in our national culture 
and a reluctance to consider the findings of 
recent scholarship, would make an interesting 
study. The prospect of two new productions to 
celebrate the tercentenary of his birth last 
week raised great hopes. Sadly most of them 
were disappointed. The producers of the Cov- 
ent Garden Samson and the Coliseum Xerxes 
make a cardinal error in imposing an extra 
layer between composer and listener, inviting 
us to view Handel's work through the eyes of 
an eighteenth-century audience implicitly or 
explicitly present on stage. This may pass for 
alienation, but it amounts to a refusal to take 
Handel seriously on his own terms. He was a 
great musical dramatist: the last thing he 
needs, as a few productions elsewhere have 
proved, is an apologetic defence. 

Samson Is not the easiest of the oratorios to 
stage owing to its static hero and high propor- 
tion of penitential airs. It can be done if atten- 
tion is paid to its framework: a head-on colli- 
sion between two opposed ideologies, both 
strongly characterized in the music. Tirtall 
Handel's Old Testament oratorios, as in their 
ancestor Attic tragedy, the chorus is both a 
commentator and a central character. Samson 
has two national choruses, Jews and Philis- 
tines, each more important than anyone else 
except the protagonist; they must be seen as 
such. Although they are lightly differentiated 
from time to time, the fact that here all are 
dressed in costumes of Handel’s day inevitably 


" perhaps deliberately - evokes a picture of an 
Augustan society to which both belong, a most 
inappropriate image for a savage Old Testa- 
ment conflict. The crux comes in the first 
scene, where the Philistines taunt Samson by 
celebrating a pagan festival. Samson however 
is not present, and the chorus executes some 
decorous dancing varied by a mock game of 
blind man's buff. This devalues the clash of 
nationsand weakens the contract with the long 
scene of Jewish misery that follows. 

From this limp start the oratorio never re- 
covers, despite some beautiful and skilfully de- 
ployed tableaux and the grandeur of Timothy 
O'Brien’s massive sets. Their movement dur- 
ing the music, presumably designed to keep the 
eye interested, is acceptable, though the man- 
oeuvres of the trolleys carrying Samson and 
Harapha in their confrontation threaten to be- 
come a clash of dodgem cars. Another chance 
is lost when the Dead March is played without 
a coffin or a cortege. There is no point in 
staging an oratorio if the drama is left out. 

All this might have been less dispiriting had 
the music been presented with fire and style. 
Julius Rudel's view of the score revives ail the 
worst excesses of the old tradition, with sag- 
ging rhythms, romantic rubatos and rallentan- 
dos, recitatives after the manner of church re- 
sponses, and a grossly unstylistic treatment of 
the organ, which has no business in the recita- 
tives and very little in the airs. Nearly ail the 
slow airs in which the score is so rich wilt into 
the sanctimonious or sentimental. Jon Vick- 
ers’s Samson, movingly heroic in 1958, has 
become mannered and monotonous, retaining 
little subtlety of inflection. He drags the recita- 
tives, rejecting Dalila in the same funereal 
tones as he laments his blindness, and pulls the 
rhythm of his airs so out of shape that even 
"Total eclipse” misses its mark, lire rest of the 
cast live up to their reputations. Sarah Walker 
plays the male role of Micah in female cos- 
tume, which serves only to raise queries about 
her relationship to Samson. Carol Vaness sings 
Dalila's music attractively but suggest the mat- 
ron rather than the vamp, John Tomlinson 
(Harapha) and especially Robert Lloyd 
(Manoa) are towers of strength, and Marie 
McLaughlin’s bright voice illuminates the 
music of the Philistine Bnd Israelite Women. 


The imperial theme 


Jonathan Keates 


JEAN RACINE 
B6rtinlce 

FRANCOIS TRISTAN L’HERMITE 
UMortdeSlnfeque 
Com6dle-Franqaise, Paris 

Berenice continues to holdjts own as Racine’s 
most baffling play. Nobody denies its power to 
move or (he wrenching pathos of its culminat- 
ing scenfc, in which the heroine's farewell alex- 
andrine is clinched by the "Hdlas!” of the hap- 
less Antiochus. The .story of the Emperor 
Thns's renunciation of his Eastpm princess in 1 
the name of Rorpan political exigencies is the 
ultimate expression of duty versus devotion, a 
theme much cherished in the Grand Steele. Yet 
critics have not' been kind to the work. Ever, 
sinire Bos&uet’s sister Jiri-law - who found Bere- 
nice herself affecting enough ("Mon Diqul Ja 
jolje rtiaitressel") but had to concede that one 

• good character ; does' not majje. a tragedy - 
voices both, puzzled and angry, have nagged at 

its mu^ed^herinMic stillness' or else.damnedlt 
to blazes. Vpltajre fold Horace Walpole that 
8Udh ap ,, ec!pgUe in dihibfeue" was unworthy of ; 
the tragic stage' and condemned it for sterile 
pottjness; Rpusseku 'thought it sadly betrayed 
: ^ tne'wrot^edn^s of fitus fomself; Sainte 

• ®ouve, hoWever; grndgirigly admiring, judged 
,« too s.ilf-ln'dulgeritly Raciniari; and Gaulier 

, :; A .cJpse^ lobk- riveals that Berenice is ‘not 

• sim^y Rhqihe's least ‘bohyentidhal; work' but 
. Q flCbttbempst sterthngly anarchic creation? of 

seVehieejtfh^ drama,.; His 

V^gtegly defensive p^efa'ce df i671 strikes out a j 
Jex^bslyely conveyed i( 


Sir Charles Mackerras's brisk and incisive 
approach to Xerxes at the Coliseum comes as a 
refreshing contrast - until the curtain rises and 
Nicholas Hytner sets to work undermining the 
score. Xerxes is n masterpiece of characteriza- 
tion and subtle irony, as rich as The Marriage of 
Figaro in its many-sided exploration of human 
emotions and frailties. Hytner, unwilling to 
trust composer or audience, sets all this at a 
distance by introducing a body of grey-clad 
figures who repeatedly interfere in the action, 
turning Ramilda's dramatically crucial first 
aria into a Vauxhall Gardens concert (which 
they ostentatiously follow in programmes or 
librettos), the opening of Act II into a Corner 
House cafo, and that of Act III into a visit to a 
Natural History museum after the curtain has 
risen on a row of figures in deck chairs reading 
newspapers. Inevitably this provokes guffaws, 
wrecking some beautiful music; as does the 
spectacle of four generals playing a game of 
bowls during an aria. David Fielding's colour- 
ful sets and costumes deserve unstinted praise. 
But in a sophisticated comedy nudging facc- 
tiousness undercuts both character and irony. 
This becomes appnrenl when from time to time 
Hytner holds back and lenves Handel free: the 
drama at once springs to life. 

Musically (he performance is stronger. Ann 
Murray does justice to the rich variety of Xer- 
xes's arias. Christopher Robson (Arsamencs) 
and Valerie Masterson (Romilda) sing attrac- 
tively without quite plumbing the full depths of 
their music. Jean Rigby's passionate Amastris 
and Lesley Garrett's kittenish Atalanta could 
scarcely be bettered. An admirable feature of 
the Production is the complete absence of cuts, 
demolishing the heresy that Handel’s operas 
need to be chopped to bits for a modern audi- 
ence. Mackerras, though he' takes Elvira’s 
music too fast, generally paces the opera well 
and secures impeccable playing from the 
orchestra. The one jarring feature is his alarm- 
ingly erratic taste in vocal ornamentation, 
which makes one thankful that half the arias in 
Xerxes have no da capo. There is too much of 
it, and it is often out of style. Both the precept 
and the practice of the eighteenth century, in- 
cluding examples by Handel himself and Faus- 
tina Bordoni, strictly confine it to decoration of 
the vocal line, not distortion or recomposition. 


by means of passion and sentiment, vindicating 
the boneless dramaturgy which his detractors 
had mocked. The play pushes tragedy beyond 
ail traditional limits: in severally rejecting 
suicide in favour of a mutual dissolution, the 
characters acknowledge the superiority of 
lonely survival to mere death as an annihilating 
tragic force- 

Something of this eternal abnegation which 
gives Berenice ' a curious savour of Henry James 
avant la lettre, finds its way into the grotesque 
production by Klaus Michael Grflber currently ■ 
in repertoire at the Comfidie-Francaise. The * 
director has chosen to concentrate on this 
aspect to the exclusion of everything else. Pas- ; 
sioti, Withpiit which Racjne is Impossible, has 
been banished; so too has any sense bf wit. ; 
When, towards the close of the seqond act, 
dominated by Titus’s misery, the object of his 
thoughts slips on to the stage with a lavish 
apology, for interrupting, we ought to catch a ^ 

hint of a dramatist's ironic smile. 

The. text is delivered with nightmarish slow- .. 
ness! in & series of lugubrious wails, mutterings 
and gurglings, apparently, designed to fill the 
gaps between pause* durjng which, the actors 
glower hatefully at the audience or else look 
glumly at one another's fee t-E very thing is sev-.. 
erely gathered at front strige, wit.hin a set which ' 
attempts to unite Rome inid the Orient ., ty > 
bringing together the Baths 6f Diocletian, 
complete with coved brickwork and mosaic, 
and a garishly phirtted doorway through which 
a feW'vifte leave? ljave..beerii blown,; Ortre- 
llevediy murky ligfating, covers the Whple., , . 

Ludmlia Mikael's^ B6^Ki9C..and 5 Marcel < 
Bozorfoet'f Ahtloqhus struggle i yainjy .tp. rejv 

mjhd .W Of thV'drama’s fojMty of ^igag^ 


piece as a five-act lament, Fontana, one of the 
most mannered of French actora, is currently 
alternating one emperor with another, a s Nejp 
in Tristan l'Hermite’s La Mart tie Sdnfque, a 
production which makes an intriguing contrast 
to Berenice. 

The rapidly expanding repertoire the Salie 
Richelieu has made a success of this vigorous 
Baroque tragedy, not revived since its earliest 
production In 1644, when its cast included the 
young Molidre. The story of Seneca’s death, 
prompted by the. power-crazed Poppaea, is 
familiar from Monteverdi's L’lncoronazionedf . 
Poppca, but Tristan follows Tacitus more 
closely* and the whole episode of PlsoYcon- 
splracy, With its sordid aftermath of betrayal 
and reyenge, is the -ideal stuff of political 
melodrama. The action,' incorporating the 
theory floated by Nicolas Caussln’s La Cour 
salnte of 1624 that Seneca died a Christian after 
conversing with St Paul, gallops .along; its 
Shakespearean overtones made more than 
coincidental by Tristan’s having spent some'', 
lime |n London as q fugitive from justice. 

The production matches the play’s style jn 
Handsomeness and panache. Against a sump-; 
tuously Paliadian set, Nero and bis bravos j . 
bandy-legged thugs, tyveak. lug nnd frogmarch 
the conspirators to their doom. urged on by the. ' 
insatiate Poppaea. Visceral aitd energetic play- 
ing reaches its apogee in .Claude Mnthieu's 
portrayal of Epicharis, the brie wpman among 
the conspirators, whose rousing defiance of. 
tyranny seems to belong to a far.' later world 
th^n the Paris of Louis XIII. Both these reviv- 
al^ demand to be seen, riot simply for. them- 
selves; but as proof that for. from being the. 
theairicai fossij still widely imagined in Eng- 
iahd, the Contedie-Franqaise Is as full of life as 
dny modern theatre. ' , , ' .• . ’ 


Prentice pieces 

Mosco Carner 

GIACOMO PUCCINI 
Le Villi and Edgar 
Bloomsbury TheBlre 

What are we to make today of Puccini’s Le Villi 
( 1884) and Edgar (1889), with which the young 
composer made his first steps into opera? To 
ail intents they have become museum pieces 
but are certainly worth an occasional airing for 
the great promise and measure of individuality 
they show. Where these prentice works fall 
down is in the subject and its treatment. Le 
Villi deals in the supernatural, essentially alien 
to the southern mind, and Edgar treats of a 
hero torn between two women significantly 
named Fidelia and Tigrana, the latter a Car- 
men-like and entirely unPuccinian femme 
fatale. Ferdinnndo Fontana, a poet and jour- 
nalist and the librettist of both the operas, 
belonged to a revolutionary literary move- 
ment, la scapigliatura, or which the young 
Boito was an outstanding meinhcr. (The term 
means literally the dishevelled ones and 
metaphorically the dissolute ones, after the 
bohemian life of most of its adherents.) The 
movement lasted from I860 to 1890 undone of 
its major features was a preference for non- 
Italian literature, chiefly German and French. 

This explains why Fontana chose for Le VilU a 
Germnn legend mentioned in Heine (the same 
legend on which the ballet Giselle is based) and 
for Edgar Musset's turgid book drama. La 
coupe a les toms. Both his libretti suffer from 
serious defects, the first front clumsy drama- 
turgy and the second from an accumulation of 
absurd incidents. In Le VilU, Anna’s betrayal by 
Roberto, the linchpin of the action, is not 
shown at alt; instead, Puccini depicted it in a 
symphonic intermezzo with an explanatory 
text read out aloud. This dramatic pis alter was 
evidently forced on the composer by the origin- 
al one-act form of the opera; but it is still in the 
revised two-act version performed at the 
Bloomsbury Theatre. As for Edgar, in its mix- 
ture of love, lust and female diabolism it per- 
fectly fits Wagner's notorious description of • 
Meyerbeerian grand opera as a “dramatic galli- . 
maufry, monstrously motley 
The godfathers of Le Villi were, in the 
melody, Verdi and, in the orchestra, Wagner. 
The latter is clearly felt in the extended pre- 
ludes and pastludes to the arias and. notably, 
in the symphonic intermezzo. This prompted 
Verdft the guardian of Italian opera against all 
Wagnerian influence, to warn Puccini ^npMo ’ 
let. the orchestra fly" - closing his admonition 
with the lapidary “opera is ope/a, symphony, 
symphony". If the first opera has a minimum of 
real action, the very opposite holds true of the 
second. Yet, for all his dislike of the subject (he 
later declared its setting to be a real blunder), 
Edgar seryed to extend Puccini's dramatic 
range. He had to do justice to a plot that in the 
stark contrast of characters and situations , with 
a brutal stabbing thrown in for good measure, j 
heralded the advent of veristnp for which the 
scdp/gJlaiqra had prepared a fertile soil. That 
true inspiration is bo t lacking is proved by such 
pieces as Edgar's lyrical aria, m O soave vi- 
sion!”, the Requiem, for the supposedly dead 
hero, and Fidelia's Farewell to him “Addio mio 
dolce amorel", which is marked by an expan- 
sive .cantilena that is imbued with typically i 
Puccjnian morbidezxa. Impressive too are the 
dramatic choruses which, for all their Verdian 
flavour, ppitit forward to those in La fnnciulla 
del West and even Turandof. AH in all, in Edgar 
Puccini's stature as a musical dramatist may be . 
said to have grotyrt several cubits. Common to 
■ both the operas Is that they breathe true - 
• thpotre rjiir convey the characters' emo- 
tions with unfailing directness and evident 
spontaneity. ’ 

In presenting this double bill the University 
College Opera showed considerable enter- 
prise. But ii is a serious mistake to have the . 
arias and duets of Le Villi accompanied by 
minting dancers distracting from the singers' 
music. !Of : the numerous cast special praise is 
; duo Jd Patrick Donnellyi'Gprol Rowfnnds and 
• .. Jeiiriffor'Rhys-Davies. Christopher Riield was 
the energetic conductor,. ' Y • • 
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Robert Bernard Martin 

JAMESR. KINCAID and ALBERT J. K.YHN 
(Editors) 

Victorian Literature and Society: Essays 
presented to Richard D. Altick 
374pp. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press; distributed in the UK by TABS. $25. 
0814203620 

These essays appropriately honour one of 
the most distinguished living scholars of 
nineteenth-century English literature by both 
their general level of excellence and the de- 
monstrated range of curiosity that he has 
stimulated in former pupils and fellow lovers of 
Victorians. The table of contents is prickly with 
the names of well-known scholars, and it is 
gratifying to see how unlike Professor Richard 
Altick most of them are, since it is hard to 
imagine that he would want admirers to be 
carbon copies of himself. It is probably n 
general truth that the better such a collection 
is, the harder it is to consider as a unity. 

U. C. Knoepflmachcr is the author of a 
finely reasoned essay on literary continuity 
that could hardly he less like Altick's work. In 
il he looks a( ‘The rigid divisions that sunder 
the masculine from the feminine in a world of 
growth and socialization'', as George Eliot, 
evoking Wordsworth as her predecessor in The 
Mil I on the Floss , redefines the problem in 
conflicting terms of history and romance, re- 
conciles them in a vision of childhood that is 
undifferentiated by gender, and in turn be- 
comes the inspiration for Virginia Woolf in To 
77ie Lighthouse. 

Robert A. Colby writes of the “rational 
amusement” of novels that were often judged 
by their didactic aspects. Donald J. Gray con- 
tinues Altick's earlier study on “The Sociology 
of Authorship” by showing how difficult it was 
for nineteenth-century authors to make a living 
at their craft and then adroitly examines the 
reasons for the wholly exceptional success of 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Alexander 
Walsh has contributed "Writing and Copying 
in the Age of Steam”. 

Two of the liveliest articles here are rework- 
ings of lectures. Philip Collins, a frequent visi- 
tor to the United States, sketches with con- 
siderable amusement something of the mixture 
of admiration and distrust with which dollar- 
seeking English writers and their American 
audiences regarded each other a century agoi 
He naturally suggests Dylan Thomas, Kingsley 
Amis and Malcolm Muggeridge ns modem 
counterparts, but the reader can't help 
wondering whether his own experience had not 
influenced the genjal tone of the article, first 
given as a lecture at Bowdoin College, 

George Ford's excellent essay on Tenny- 
son's learning also began life as a lecture and is 
in part a belated answer to Auden's slight to 
the earlier poet; it takes its title frqm 
, Thackeray, who called his friend “a great poet- 
ical boa-constrictor”. Comprehensive though 
it is about his reading and education, it some- 
times fails to distinguish between the know- 
ledge to which Tennyson was exposed and the. 
very different matter of what he absorbed and 
made his own. There is, for instance, no men- 
tion of the, fact .that he was notoriously as naive . 
about science, as he-was cqrious, apd lhat ! his;, 
woHk reflect little scientific knowledge that] ! 
was not already the intellectual pfoperty oF 
trios t educated men. Hlsunusupl election to 
' tbeRoyal Society recognized his receptivity to ; 
science as d metaphor and as a subject-matter 
for poeti^V not the profundity of his under- 
standing of it. Ford is surely right' to Insist tfiat : 
his intelligence Was "tentative, exploratory, 

; curious”, but it may be claiming the .wrong 
distinction for a great poet to choose him as an 
outstanding cxdmpie of 'The educated mind of, 
the; Victorian era", rather than Arnold, New-j’ 
map or Gladstone, all of whom the author first i 
considered, .examining; ' • 

Ip an important study, of '• Carlyle as Epic:. 
Historian” John Glubbe keeps a clear eye on I . 
the. results of his subject’s readings This. is a! 
fascinating .account of Ills , t ‘disc6very” of'. 
Homer in lB34 and the , lupine voracity With, 
which he devoured the Iliad, characteristically! 
reading it .almost {simultaneously in Greek arid,' 
German! Glubbe does a great deal to establish 

■ Hp.fherqs being nearly as influential as Goethe; 

■ in ; Carlyje Vt^oi^ht, buMhis is not a mere ■ ^ 


study in vague influences, for it shows con- 
cretely how Carlyle was at last able to begin 
writing his French Revolution once he had rec- 
ognized the suitability of the epic to his own 
purposes, and how the form became a model 
for his subsequent social theories. Friedrich 
August Wolf believed that the Iliad was the 
product of a number of bards and compilers 
working over the centuries, and his theory of 
multiple authorship became for Carlyle "the 
key that unlocked Homeric and other epics 
and, in time, the key by which he interpreted 
the evolution of human history”. As Clubbe 
demonstrates, even such a work as Past and 
Present , with its praise of the collective spirit, 
owes a good deal to Wolf, not to mention 
Homer. 


Clubbe seems to jostle Goethe out of his 
unrivalled eminence in Carlyle's mind, and, as 
if in restitution, David De Laura demonstrates 
how much greater than previously realized 
was Goethe's hold upon the imagination of 
Matthew Arnold. In a famous crux in “The 
Scholar-Gipsy” Arnold spoke resignedly of 
“our wisest" and his dejected seat “upon the 
intellectual throne" of the day. Since he didn't 
record the name of his confessional king, there 
has long been a dispute over whether he was 
referring to Goethe or to the new Laureate, 
Tennyson. De Laura conclusively shows that 
he had the former in mind, then outlines 
Arnold's debt to Goethe during the years be- 
tween 1853, the date of the poem, and 1865, 
when disillusionment set in. 
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The circumstances in which this edition Is being 
published are unusual, and it is hard to' decide 
to what extent they can be attributed to the 
remarkable dimensions of what is planned. 
The editors are publishers: Wedgestone Press 
being the imprint under which they also issued, 
in 1978, their Checklists the Brown) ng corres- 
pondence. A complete edition of the letters of 
the Brownings sounds like a mainstream pro- 
ject for an academic press, but Philip Kelley 
and Ronald Hudson have evidently not suc- 
. ceeded in alluring one, or not on the right 
terms. So on their shoulders falls the responsi- 
! bilijy not only of editing, but also of printing, 

1 binding and . marketing .a' : coitespdrtderice ; 
which they envisage running to forty volumes. 

. . Forty volumes is qne volume more than the 
Cook and \Vederburn Buskin, and would give 
any publisher qualms. In their introduction the 
editors tell the stdry pf hovV the known corres- 
pondence of the Brownings has enlarged over 
■ the years, chiefly; as. a result of their efforts: 
4j00Q letters, in I960, 8,0<to by 1963, 10,500 
ndw‘ and 12.00Q foreseen when their resear- 
ches areVomplete. They dp not say how much 
of ' this Increase Can : be _ explained by 
.the! generOu|;definition ofcptresjjondence” 
'which: is adopted - to ineiude ail. letters re 1 
ceived byThe ti rownipgs as welj as sent. One 
may guess that the scklc of the project would he 
(reduced by about a, third] if. it only covered 
iletterswritterihyRpberi a^d Elizabeth, ^ut it 
7 i? not certain .that even sudi a distilled version 
of the' enterprise wbuld riovvadaysrirfspire a 
; publisher with confidence.* The editions ‘cur- 
rently urid^r way of Robert's poe'ips do hpt 
offer ah entirely encouraging picture: thfe Ghib' 
project has stopped, the Oxford one’is'coming 

. •» . • a . m Vs. a-'- ft > * a , 


out slowly in the wrong order, the Longman 
has not yet started and will be a long time 
reaching completion. 

These examples may not in fact indicate any- 
thing about the demand for fuller editions of 
Browning -but when an up-to-date, complete 
edition of the poems is achieved (as by Pen- 
guin) the cover-price is alarming. Kelley and 
Hudson tend to rest their case for this massive 
new edition of the correspondence on the 
assistance it will give to Browning scholars: “If 
such studies [‘new biographies and annotated 
texts’] are to be anywhere near definitive, they 
will be gravely hampered until the publication 
of this edition is well advanced.” 

This is said in the context of a muted plea for 
some kind of sponsorship in their enterprise 
(there is a suggestion that they will not be able 
to carry the forty volumes through on the pre- 
sent unconventional footing, so the plea is a 
kind of blackmail), but it may be wondered if 
the study of the Brownings is really vigorous 
Enough, and the taste for their poetry suffi- 
ciently alive, to justify such an enormous piece 
of ancillary equipment. 

■ A lot, of course, will depend on the content 
1 \of the nqw letters discovered by Kelley and 
^Hudson jfifonv the period .of the: two poets’ 
. major activity (this opening pair of volumes 
covers Elizabeth's , correspondence up to 
,1831). But the whole undertaking would be 
less contentious if the Brownings were first- 
. class letter-writers; and an editidh of their cor- 
respondence coiild cut fitseif freefrpm the 
question of its relevance to their poetry . Un- 
fortunately, their letters; though gifted; were 
not great. In Elizabeth]*' case, indeed, the 
giftedness verges on being a positive disadvan- 
tage 1 , ThereissO hutch intellectual darting ab- 
*:• *9 ut » much rdsQurceful word-play, such a 
kaleidoscope, of allusion, that the absence of 
real penetration arid wit. presses hard oii the 
reader. Whaf one thing did| Elizabeth Barrett 

say k fo alljierimmensecorrespondenw.Tbat is 
really fresh arid remarkable? 7> >; !., 

become clear in previous edition^ of 
: be^rty; letters, ,she aw# the medium at this 
• for.a par| icular k i hd p f learned display; 

^ discussion Pf .adcie^G^ metrics arid 


Iii a fresh look at Tom Brawn's Sth,i < 

Days George Worth removes some of tW : 
informed accretions to the novel’s reputa^ ! 
by distinguishing between muscular ChriZ 
ity and mere musculnrity, but he is hard^ 
thusiastic about the task, nor does he I ' 
seem convinced that the novel is worth 
intelligent trouble he has taken. 

In “An Anatomy of Aestheticism" WemU 
V. Harris distinguishes six streams thalfedinm 
that handy hut ultimately confusing ten 
Without u hotter single phrase to replace ft 

however, wc arc probably doomed to comiW , 

stuffing all six connotations into the ow Guy Davenport casts a long shadow. He is an 
portmanteau word in referring to work* h art ' st ’ an ^ bas *^ ustrate( * Hugh Kenner’s The 
such diverse writers ns Rossetti Ruskk Counterfeiters', he has translated early Greek 
Morris. Wilde, Swinburne and other of M P° etr * (tochttochos, Sa PP ho > Alkman); and 
contemporaries. . these two new books are respectively a coilec- 

Andrew Wright considers the problems ol lion of bis essays and the third volume, after 

abridgement and adaptation as they relate to ‘ ™ and Da 5 B ! cycle ' of •“ stor,e . s ‘ 

that frequently butchered novel, TroHooe'i l Daven P orl,s W0Tkba8 a u hn ? lted ““'"S’? “ 
The Warden. ^ [, America, where these books were published 

Not surprisingly, in view of Richard Altick’s ' by North Point Press of San Francisco; their 
long interest in Dickens, four of the essays hat . apP earance * n Pictoor editions should give 
examine his novels. The most interesting oi to cm a muc b wider currency here, 
these is by one of the co-editors, James ^ • Davenport is a master of the learned essay , 
Kincaid, who examines the difficulties ImpUdt r butaquirkyone.Heproceedsnotbyargument 
in multiple interpretations of such novehis « ac dy, but by assertion; he prefers to juxta- 
Martin Chuzzlewit, which demands “a part- | P 0 * e ! emen “ u f ltl1 th f * d,sclos f a “rrespond- 
cipation in its own exploration of the meansbi 1 ence ’ ‘ nstead of movin 8 suavely from step to 

which we understand, delude ourselves ud s,e P‘ The best !? e pieCe Z nd 

others, attempt to reveal and to oooceaT Anthropolo©; of Table Mannem from 

According to Kincaid the problem is to "devix ■ Cteophagy Onward” resemble the Sunday 
a semiotic system more reliable than iJ .Bflernoon family walks in search of Indian 
guage". which is an inadequate tool. The J' arrowheads which were Davenport’s' ^‘umnten- 
trouble is not that of finding an interpretative | Lonal education’ as a boy: their purpose 
model of the novel ; rather, it invites too many, ; \ ““ vere d the whole eoterpnse but was not 

and no single one is adequate. Not the lea Kd jc s J enoas t0 make wa kachore °^ a 

the pleasures of this essay is that it is writ*. duty”. The great benefi of Davenport s 
with that intimate consideration of the reader I; raelhod » ° r h * s confidence that a method wtU 
which makes him fed he is taking part in . \ • turn up when ihe needs one, is that he ranfinda 
dialogue with the author, a consideration wWi [’ ”*1™ cntlcal P oin } m « apparently trivia! de- 

characterizes the writings of Richaid ^ “W* beco ™ 3 an octo P U5 : ^ 

.. B | „ So in the title essay he focuses, after two 

’ l : pages of throat-clearing in the grand manner 

!V (“Geography is the wife of history, aB space is 
• *. ■. the wife of time”), on an essay called “The 

! Philosophy of Furniture” which appeared in an 
Stuart Boyd. Herachiuvumcntshrrr.nalte j ^“by 8 ' 

in view of her youthfulnea and ««, u. : rarabulariM ^ gr0 { Mque , tt, e 

have been exceptional and they are «n£ l. ctoalcaUnd the arabesque, which DavenpoVt 
ously annotated by Kelley and Hutto, I* “ , ht „ ^ ^ bri lli an t Tcnults to open up the 
the chief message they hold for the model, tj, m of p Qe , g wpfk 

reader is how much of early Victorian liter*- Davenport pursues thU typology through 
ture got on to a wrong track. Out-of-thc-W? * Spongier and Joyce, where it begins to falter, 
learning - particularly of a narrow Ungdttj'. then starts again with an O. Henry story, “The 
sort (commonly self-taught - since Greet, •• - church with the Overshot Wheel”, which he 
above all, was not academically orthodox) -U . unveils as a retelling of the myth of Persephone 
seems to have been for the Brownings, OcOJ? & i n B North Carolina setting. From there to 
Borrow and Tennyson more Important Uiu | , i 0WHi ^ Grant Wood's painting “American 
the significant socinl and intellectual current* g- Gothic", 1 b a small step, though ono that 
of their day. Politics does force its myW £ Davenport takes, characteristically, by way of 
Elizabeth’s early correspondence in 1831, wp .. . . aad 0v id. The last third of the essay 

the Reform Bill agitation. Her views on tie y is olates eyery element m -American Gothic", 
question are enlightened and cogent, and o*. i,,. from the house in the background to the trim of 
regrets their rarity. •■.‘thc^ wife's apron, and traces Its source in history 

Elizabeth’s learned correspondence, wfe. ^wid geography. “She is the product of the ages, 
Boyd - blind, mnrried and twerity-five yea* ^ this modest Iowa farm wife: she has the bair-do 
her senior - was in fact a masquerade, irisott* of a mediaeval madonna, a Reformation col- 

sense she was in love with him. Stie al«P j Mar.a Qreek cameo, a nineteenth-century pina- 
substituted letters for living, especially «>re. Martin Luther put her a step behind her 

she had become a complete recluse. Shcdre* t husband; John Knox squared her shoulders; 
Browning Into the process, making him court k- he Stock-market crash of 1929 putthat look ' 0 
her with letters in a learnedly playfol yeinjW- f : v her eyes.” By the time Davenport hasfinlshed, 
we do pot see him adoptingvery mucljbew^ reader is likely to feel both shaken ana 

: He persuaded her to come out of ^eclusionajd *1 eia«d by,this whirlwind of attention, 
to enter a life with him which was'* jione » , Davenport’s sheer, range of reference and 

less, partly Spent on further greqt sequeiK**®' 1 ^ ^nence ls exhilarating. In a comparative 
letters. Indeed in the famous court*, f ; •] *J“ d J ' Pf versions of the Odyssey, he takes a 
which we could scarcely know anything •; ^tortotask for his ignorance of boars: a 
not for tVi» utte™ line a nooH of thc^' • poar is a very sbeeial kind of ammal whose 
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which we could scarcely know anything JJJfv 
not for the letters, lies a good deal of 
planation of the edition under 
zabeth Barnett expected her letters. ^ 
part of them, to be published -after ber.«p 
Kelley and Hudson are the latest eiflwp;,. 
respond, and the most devoted. , v7 ir7' 

J ' . ' ' % erf B * 


' her eyes.” By the time Davienpprt hasfinlshed, 
- . the Teader Is likely to feel Doth shaken and 
gl elated by, this whirlwind of attention. 

>• Davenport’s sheer, range of reference and 
\\ ex pcrience is exhilarating. In a comparative 
• '. 8hld y of versions of the Odyssey, he takes a 
: 7 Jfanslator to task for his Ignorance of boars: "a 
;* . -Par is a vary, special kind of animal whose 
L; U a thing unto itself. . . . A boar bun- 

” 1es his Shoulders. He hackles. He burrs up.'\ 
}. As a professor, with 1 a healthy contempt. for 
[• ; ^derrilc bilftdnjess (he remembers that Har- 
h vard forbade Thoreaii the use of its library), 


yowhi-#,. 


public mind, qr their philosophies W ||f . . «Cal .civilization yyith its insistence on power 

important project at the end while; Guy Davenport incarnates a 

spiritualism, which he loathed, ait ? la/ % al fthe GrfeeW appetite for pleasure and. knowr 

Ring and the Book, which she : Mi ^gev.His' retrieval oft he past is a series of 

has tended to yoke their g givi the Wood of our atteri- 

Hudson’s forty volumes are- tf .tri W upUj apeak i \^Yet^ 

zabeth Barrett’s method of love- 1 ^ 18 ^ 0 ^''- ..-- ♦ " -i'l ■•'■ 7 / ' ;• . 


e. Gore Vidal seems: to 
Itothan current of clas: 
its insistence on power - 
Davenport incarnates a 
for pleasure and. knowf 
4 the oast is a series of 


makes him distinctive is not his obsession with 
the transmission of culture, but his confidence 
in that transmission. 

He takes for granted a tradition (Pound, 
Olson, Zukovsky, for instance), and with it he 
takes on a fondness for grand simplicities: 
“[William Carlos] Williams saw the point (of 
Tchelitchew’s painting “Phenomena"], and 
took away with him the courage to write about 
the decay of an American city as the gradual 
metamorphosis of humanity into monstros- 
ity.” Or again: “They had forgotten Daedalus. 

A one-year-old baby in Dublin would even- 
tually remind them." His taste for correspond- 
ences sometimes leads him to forge links that 
aren’t links: “Whitman’s fellow nurse in the 
Union hospitals, Henry James, would live until 
1916, another hell caused by easy scope of 
movement." 

Davenport praises a writer at one point for 
having “the kind of mind that refuses to let a 
relationship elude it”; but this is a virtue, sure- 
ly, only up to a point. After one of the passages 
in which Davenport's learning encrusts a sub- 
ject rather than opening it up, the reader may 
remember (returning for a moment to the phi- 
losophy of furniture) that a davenport in Brit- 
ish English is a small decorative writing desk 
with drawers (US, a large sofa, esp one con- 
vertible into a bed). 

In his grasp of a number of cultures Guy 
Davenport is like an archaeologist so quick to 
form a mental image of a pot from a shard that 
he forgets its function is over: it won’t hold 
honey, olive oil, wine or indeed water. He 
shares everything with Modernism except its 
sense of failure. 

Several figures (Rusk in, for example, 
Samuel Butler, Doughty) emerge from Daven- 
port's scrutiny with their reputations enhanced 
and their characters reassessed. Poe, too: 

When he compares the eyes of Ligeia to stars they 
are the binary stars that Herschel discovered and 
explained in the year of Poe’s birth (the spectro- 
scopic double Beta Lyra, to be exact), not the gener- 
alized stars of Petrarchan tradition. 

This discovery (if it is one: it is offered free of 
evidence) paradoxically increases Poe's stature 
by tying him more closely to his time; it is as 
pleasurable and as suggestive as Davenport’s 
. discovery as a boy that some Indian relics he 
had assumed \yere something to do with fire- 
making were in fact gambling tokens. 

Correspondingly, there are figures who are 
diminished. The oddest example is certainly 
Freud, who is mentioned with intermittent re- 
spect, but as a retriever of the past, as if he 
were Proust in a white coat. Any suggestion 
that Freud was less an archaeologist than an 
underminer of inhabited premises is rigorously 
excluded. Freudian approaches to literature 
are not categorically refuted (as are Jung’s 
theories of archetype), they are merely consi- 
dered less satisfactory than other methods, 
every time the question arises. Whitman is de- 
clared to have written “not a single personal 
poem", but when it comes to Melville’s turn we 
are told that “for the nonce it would be a 
mistake to [treat him] as though he were Whit- 
man at sea”, as if Whitman had not been simi- 
larly defended. 

Any approach which exploits the contradic- 
tions within a writer is likely to be unwelcome 
to Davenport; in general he prefers a drama- 
tized wholeness to a dramatized disunity, 
Robert Frost to Robert Lowell. For this reason 
he chooses to play down sexuality in Melville* 
as in Whitman and Hopkins. His phrasing 
seems to betray embarrassment or coyness 
("Melville's flllnerle with the handsomeness of 
sailors”); but embarrassed or no, it is extra- 
ordinary that Davenport, who claims Doughty 
as a major influence (Doughty who "suspected 
all writers after Chaucer of whohng after 
strange dictionaries”), should use as his cjiosen 
word for sexual feeling not Vwsi or even desire 

bU Yet DaTeiiport himself Is deeply divided, 
between a view of meaning as humanly cre- 
ated, and a view of the world as independently . 
meaningful- These idfeas are developed :^epflr- 
Suttfie reader b likely to feel theirsup- 
presred clashing: in thefirstpart 
Ronald Johnson, DavenjXJrt delates that 
S was “no moonlight before Sapplfo .Mn 
thesecond he quotes with approval Emeijpns 
saying that "moonlight in a vaUey ls bpfore mid- 

“mEpW bdwMn ^ 


of moonlight is passed over; and in general, 
Davenport’s way with a contradiction is to 
evade it. He wants to defend art from becom- 
ing mere personal expression, which is one way 
of diminishing it, and also from the dead hand 
of moral uplift, which is another. His stated 
allegiances are to Heraclitus and flux, but he 
inclines just as much towards Plato and an 
immanent world of fixed meanings. 

The result is an uneasily composite role for 
the artist, part parent and part midwife, as 
reflected in sentences that seek to elide the 
difference between making and finding, sub- 
jective and objective: “Charles Ives wrote his 
music, and we must quickly add that of course 
he didn’t." “What the artist seems to create 
has, as the artist is the first to appreciate and 
acknowledge, already been created.” “Rosu 
Bonheur's horses arc horses; Picasso's horses 
are Picasso's horses. The one lias praised God, 
the other understood Him.” Tradition and the 
individual talent are each boosted against the 
other, as if arming both sides were n way of 
preventing conflict: “the renaissance of (Cro- 
Magnon polychrome painting] by modern 
artists (Picasso, Gaudier, Braque, Pound) con- 
stitutes the basis of the sharpest sensibility of 
our century." Not discovery of, not rediscovery 
of, not renaissance in but renaissance by, 
Davenport selects the precisely equivocating 
phrase. 

If there are a Hcraclitcan and a Platonic si^c 
to Davenport, there is also a strong element of 
the Hermetic; Hermes is the god of cunning 
and trickery as well as of communication. Part 
of . Davenport may want to share his know- 
ledge, but part of him prefers to hoard it; if 
everyone read the books he advocates, from 
Doughty’s Dawn in Britain to Ronald John- 
son’s Radi Os, would he not have to champion 
- a new curriculum of excluded tradition? The 
wilderness, in a sense, guarantees the prophet. 

Certainly Davenport's discussions of diffi- 
cult poetry are themselves difficult, without 
ever addressing the nature of difficulty; his 
allusions are sometimes baffling or disorient- 


ing rather than illuminating. When he refers to 
a poem of Pound's and adds in brackets “that 
subtle mistranslation of I by k os", is he sharing 
knowledge, or merely advertising that he 
knows something that he chooses not to pass 
on? And nothing could be more purely herme- 
tic than this: “There has been only one poet in 
English since Christopher Smart who was un- 
touched by the moral fervor of Transcenden- 
talism; there’s no need lo add that he's unread. 

In fact, there's greater purpose in not mention-, 
ing his name, as it would be tossing his crown of 
laurel into bewilderment and indifference." 
Davenport may be opposed to indifference, 
but hardly to bewilderment. 

One of the things that Davenport says lie 
learned from “a whole childhood of looking at 
fields" is that "the purpose of things ought 
perhaps to remain invisible, no more than half 
known”. The tension between communication 
and mystification, which this passage is one of 
the few to recognize, enriches and complicates 
these essays whether he likes it or not. If, as he 
suggests, a good education leaches you to fol- 
low things up, then he makes life hard for his 
pupils; but his essays are literature in their own 
right, and richly reward Ihe reading. 

The stories collected in Eclogues share the 
concerns of the essays, but Davenport’s intel- 
lectual priorities arc not especially convertible 
into Action. He is obsessed with the way one 
mind can take fire from another, as a current is 
induced in a coil, and his stories are often 
reconstructions of key figures and moments in 
intellectual history; there is little conventional 
narrative. The most successful piece of this 
type is probably “Robot" in the Tatlinf 
volume, where the discovery or the Lascaux 
cave paintings in 1940 is set against the German 
invasion of France; the paintings are later vis- 
ited by Picnsso. The appeal of this schema to 
Davenport is clear enough: an archaism coun- 
terpointed by a barbarism and endorsed by an 
act of attention. But as fiction it's none too 
yeasty. 

Davenport starts with Fact and sometimes 
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stays with it; but he sometimes distorts and 
refracts. “My Tallin is not Tatlin, nor my Poe 
Poe”, he says. “But my stories are stories ab- 
out them", which seems to have it both ways, 
power without responsibility. He defends his 
technique as collage and his method as surreal- 
ism (“surrealism makes no mistakes", as he 
says); but surrealism justifies itself by the ener- 
gies it releases. You might as well expect an 
electric shock from'a kaleidoscope as a dis- 
charge of feeling from a Davenport story. 

The stories are full of name-dropping, and 
contain fragments in Latin, Dutch and Greek 
among other languages. Most of them are writ- 
ten in styles of self-regarding beauty that often 
topple into cuteness: “Corelli sarabandes, 
good talk by the fire, the wind in a huffle after 
sunset making a humpenscrump of the waves 
and trees." Davenport apologizes on his ac- 
knowledgements page for the “flatness" of one 
text (which is “meant to imitate Plutarch's 
starkness and narrative simplicity"); in fnct the 
story in question is the better for not dogging 
its readers with lyric. 

These stories are Christmas puddings so stiff 
with sixpences that no spoon can broach them. 
Even the slang is costive: "His niggling at the 
crotch was Diogenes' crankiest twaddle." (He 
discouraged sex.) Everything in Eclogues has 
been ucsthcticized. and one rapture resembles 
another: “the scorched stink of wheat bunt, the 
dark odor of blight, mealy mildew, the reek of 
fomes and juniper conk, of black punk rot, 
potato scald, bruised galls, and scurf". That's 
Stanley Spencer, categorizing the excreta with 
which he has been filling his pockets. “Crushed 
green smell of fir needles, sweetgrass, bee 
balm in salty hair, tang of creosote at the roots, 
earwax faintly acrid, sweat licked from the up- 
per lip, axial sweat the odor of hay and urine, 
olive and soda the pileum, celery and ginger 
the sac." That's Adriaan van Hovendaal, the 
fictitious Dutch philosopher, itemizing the sex- 
ual surfaces of his student Sander (the reader 
who knows Greek is entrusted with the in- 
formation that Sander is fifteen). 

You would expect journal entries, arid de- 
scriptions of sexual acts, and above all descrip- 
tions of sexual acts in journal entries, to bear 
some trace of spontaneity; but not in Eclogues. 
Everything is mired in oblique splendour. 
There are three references in the book to jock- 
straps, but two of them are in Dutch or Danish 
( skridtblnd , pi 8, skridtbinder, p 97); when the 
actual word jockstrap is used at last, Daven- 
port’s fourteen-year-old , narrator seeks to 

- apologize for the crudeness with a rhapsodical 
description: “its cup sprung, crupper twirled, 
dngles shirred . . 

Davenport's sexual scenes, of which there 
are many, are spectacularly unsuccessful. They 
always involve adolescents, but adolescents with 
minds of wizened brilliance, who are never con- 
vincingly, young. Their model aeroplanes have 
been borrowed, for local colour, from real chil- ' 
dren. One consequence of Davenport's convic- 
tion that art-is a basic human activity (stated on 
the first page of The Geography of the Imagine- , 
tion, and constantly restated) is that he portrays : 
sex as the body's answer to lyric poetry. Sex in ; 
Davenport is always a mental construct, if not 
actually a by-product of Mensa membership. 

He allows his characters no conflict; sex can- ' 
; n (it change them - Sex Isa form pf learning, an 
apprentiixship to theiTi selves 'aodcath pther, 
or to 1 ah' older man. Davenport revprsei. the -■ 
• .Greek, convention : whereby youths .were tfe? : 

' sired rather than desiring, so that appetence is * 
presented as;, an ; 'adolescent •phenomenon ;' 
whether In boys or girls (and Alcibiades’ ! 
attempted seduction of Socrates in the $yh)‘ 

. posium becomes the archetype rather, than a - 
. paradox), '■'.-•i.;,' 

The result is - a number ; of inadvertently 1 ■ 
ftirinjr passages: "limtucked mffled folds bftjie 
{ips with, a Sialagogic finger- .. •. “The fine 
. reality beguiled me. of her; slick fluttered flap- ; 
lets. . ; her neb of high-spirited Gish under IK • 
; pellicula . ,■ . ‘^An enviably rippled footage •. 
' of myoid sinuosities ran its length and the 
y peduncle suspending hii brace of egg$ was = j 
stout with tile bulbous tubpl& ture inside." Apd ■'* 
on and; pn, coarseness. and cutcne$s horribly ' 
intermixed, 1 Sweat handled daringly with" 
.tweezers^ • " . • ..• 

; ir The last stofy in thebddk and far the longest, 

, *'pn Some tines of Virgil**, does at least try to 
inttdducWa;fJftie conflict. Thd ttofy is written . 

- in rdgular parSg^aphs,:in l25 groups of fiVe.as 


Casting a cold eye 


if symmetrical bricks ensured a symmetrical 
building, or for some other masonic reason. 
(There are few golden rules in modem litera- 
ture, but this is one of them: always mistrust a 
book whose first word is “Hermes", even if 
Hermes turns out to be the name of an ass. ) 

The narrator (he of the jockstrap epiphany) 
has an uncle who lives as a recluse. Uncle 
Jacques denies the body, hates the lower clas- 
ses, refuses knowledge, fears gossip, and dis- 
believes in the existence of languages other 
than French. The narrator, a collage of old 
mind and new glands, visits Uncle Jacques 
every morning, then spends the rest of the day 
with his best friends, who are similar collages. 
After eighty pages the narrator and his best 
friend Michel decide to wear their clothes for a 
fortnight, exchange them, and make love to 
each other in these outfits. Uncle Jacques is 
such a token anti-life figure that Davenport 
doesn't seem to notice he’s gone; but either he 
is not receiving his daily visits from the nar- 


rator, or he is likely to notice that his nephew 
now smells like a conference of skunks. Either 
way, we should hear from him; but Uncle 
Jacques simply disappears from the story's last 
thirty-five sections. 

One of the narrator’s less close friends is 
Marc Aurel . who has lost his legs, and is looked 
after by a rather prudish helper called Trom- 
bone. Part of the story is devoted to Marc 
Aurel’s education by the other characters; he 
sees cave paintings for the first time, the coun- 
try for the first time, the sea for the first time. 
He also sees sex for the first time: 

I swallowed hard, feeling my forehead burn, and 
helped Marc Aurel bare the slumps, radially scored 
with starfish of mauve and pink scar tissue, between 
which dangled a puckery scrotum and slim spout 
tipped with a waxy calyx of foreskin . . . .Victor and 
Michel set to on each other like deprived and long 
parted buddies, hot as monkeys, showing off. With 
what emotion Marc Aurel watched them . consterna- 
tion or delight or unrelenting surprise, I could not 
tell, but watch he did, hard, and his munclikin stood 
up. 


Reserve and responsibility 


Nicola Bradbury 
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All Jamesians will welcome the third volume of 
Maqbool Aziz’s authoritative variant reading 
edition of James's Tales. This group of stories, 
from “Benvolio" to “The Diary of a Man of 
Fifty’’, comes from the period 1875 to 1879. It 
includes the first Janies “success", "Daisy Mil- 
ter”, and its "pendant", “An International Epi- 
sode”. During this period, Aziz reminds us, 
James "crossed the Atlantic twice, changed his 
residence three times, and dined out, as the 
legend says, more than two hundred times”. 
He tried America (again), Paris and London, 
and he developed a reputation as the Interpre- 
ter arid analyst of the "international theme”. 
The fascination of this work, illuminated by a 
discreet introduction and scrupulous but un- 
obtrusive listing of textual variants, jies both in 
its own' achieved status and in its value as a 
marker in the developing oeuvre. What the 
Aziz edition gives is a sense of the Man of the 
young master. . 

The career of ( “Daisy Milleri A Study.” 
proves this most interestingly. James’s nouv- 
eUe t lyW^ mana^d ln appaftnt.iriiiprence to 
please both the critics and the admirers of the; 
American . Girl,- grows . "louder” ' in revision- 
The shuddering ' suspicion that ; the Millers’, > 
courier sits' with them in the evening, and “I 
think he spokes”, is iriflated into “smokes in 
their face's”. Such unhappy explicitness is, 
however, trumped by the stage version, “Daisy. 
Miller?;? A Comedy In Three Acts'- by. Henry 
/cmies f which Aziz rqprints as ah appendix to 
■ the tale. The temic Wjriterborne'S ambiva- 
lence .towards Daisy is justified; through the 
interpolation Of one Mme Katqff. his exotic 
older .wpmdn.. Gio vane Hi's smell pathos of ‘ 
glamour is up-endecj jntp burlesque, Poor 
Daisy is resurrected from her fever "for Amer- 
ica , v .to be marriedlMn the New York pre- 
face to “Dbisy Miijer: AStudy n , Jamei claims 
Ms romance aippetry; (m 'imagined in(erlocu- 
toi; scopes him of ddthing observation in' 
grace, In .“form arid prettiness and pqtbbs”;' 
these ere tbe very qualities lobt in a play. The 


help imagination” in discriminating -between J 


what "you wish to know, or even could know" 
and what "you could say - or even 
. . guess?” Such indeterminacy, abandoned 
in the play, is the quality carried over into 
James's novels. 

This makes “Daisy Miller" a test case for 
criticism. Virginia Fowler, in Henry James's 
American Girl: The embroidery on the canvas, 
dismisses Daisy’s "completely blind inno- 
cence". Elizabeth Allen gives her more space 
in A Woman’s Place in the Novels of Henry 
James : though the addition of "independence" 
* fo Daisy’s “blankness" still means that her “ex- 
istence within the text is limited to her feminine 
status as an American girl". In Mark Seltzer’s 
Henry James and the Art of Power, Daisy does 
not appear: but it is nevertheless in this book 
that we find the most exciting capacity to re- 
cognize 1 the implications of reserve in Jamds. 

Professor Fowler’s account of the psycho- 
logy, literary function and cultural roots of the 
American girl could be applied to “Daisy Mil- 
ler”. But her procedure indicates a further 
ambition. Working backwards from The 
American Scene and James’s lecture on “The 
Question of Our Speech" (1905), and applying 
to the novels a psychological theory derived 
front Jacques Lacan ’and R. D. Laing, Fowler 
attempts to assess both Maggie Verver and 
James himself, in terms of the moral legitimacy 
of their art. She properly acknowledges but 
inevitably reduces the complexities of James. 
There is a genuine critical sensibility at work In 
this small volume, but its* arguments and its 
tone are not always sufficiently securely re- 
lated to the texts it seeks to explain. 

Elizabeth Allen's account of women in 
James Is more combative, feminist, and some- 
times compromised by "popular” grammar: 
but it is a serious critical work, and has Impor- 
tant things to say. A-dehsely documented In- 
troduction on women in the nineteenth century 
(both in England and America), and a note on 
Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, are followed 
by an examination of James's work from The 
American to The Golden Bowl , including au- 
thoritative discussion of the political novels of 
the- middle period.; Dr Alien's argument de-.- 
: Y pends on the idea of signification dividing peo- 
*. pie Into subjects qrid objects, for James’s early 
heroines are victims of this process, but gra- 
: dually his women learn, to manipulate mean- 
ing, "mystifying and controlling the signifying 

• process!". When James dramatized "tSajsy Mll- 
. ler’\ he underscored Daisy’s object status: but 

he . S* v « her a tiny protest which might have 
1 come from Allen’s pen: "I think you 1 are thing 
'• -to mystify me: I can tell that by your language." 
Allen's own language sometimes mystifies 
through terminology (women as signified; con- 
Pf s °lf) 5 sometimes, more discon- 
certingly, through slippage of prepositions or 
of syntactic reference. James Mirise|f, howev- 
er, provides Increasing warrant for linguistic 

• extravagance, arid 'Alien ’s point js unarguable 
wh?u she quotes foam The Wings of the Dove : 
-when, in tblkwith him she was'violent and 
almost unfem,riine,it was qultfc[as if they had 

of the 

' They 


This is the only time in the book lUk*. * 
is confronted with ugliness, wholeness^ ! 
incomplete. And for the only time intw! I 
Davenport cuts a scene in its middle- urnS 1 
either to exclude Marc Aurel fromW * » 
include him in it, the apostle of 
once creates a rupture. ; 

The irony behind Guy Davenport'jfajh,, 
as a writer of fiction is that his essays c2 
everything his Stories lack. There he b mZ 
schoolmaster' blij; a man wrestling meaffiZ 
the mat (though toese phrases, admittedly^ 
from Eclogues)? yhere are passages ia fo 
essay “Finding” which Eudora WttyvJ. 
welcome into her fiction: "My cal does M - 
know me when we meet a block away fag 
home, and I gather from his expression He 
I' nt not supposed to know him either." ft 
deadness of Eclogues is all the more shodfe 
for being wilful; turning to it from The G<S 
phy of the Imagination is like watching a mi 
turn embnlmer. r 


know, in such matters almost nothing but rit ;• 
women show them.” These are Kate Croji 
words, however, and therefore suspect. Sii ' 
the notion, in The Golden Bowl, thatChaita; 
“was the twentieth woman, she was posstad ! 
by her doom, but her doom wru also toanef , ■ 
appearances" (Allen’s emphasis). James at' 
butes this to Prince Amerigo in his unreal 
structed state at the opening of the novel, 4 Y 
uses the discreet censorship of indirect sped 1 . ’ 
to point Amerigo's fallibility here so obU^' . 
that we cannot tell how far sex, and hot Eir 
culture, inexperience, or even personality*] 
responsible for sentiments themselves 
tantly qualified by extravagant diction. Jmw 1 . 
hesitancy is not a disguise, but instrumratilt|: 
the process and the effect of represeDlafa* 
Allen has good points, a strong liner butA ... 
.cannot match James's subtlety, and thueil 
sometimes more heat than light. ‘ j! . 

Mark Seltzer tackles James differently; h'. 
takes three texts as his focus - though he refc j^r 
easily to many more, from the Tales lo 
unfinished Ivory Tower- and offers a reafcE/ .. 
of James’s oeuvre as the test case for a iheoqa K 
the novel! He works with Foucault’s 
social discipline, arguing that the supped #;• 
challenge of the novel form adMUy ^f; 
within a system of permitted difference. M 
thesis is clearly placed in relation 
structionist and Marxist nnnlyses, though thk : 
aspect of the book is never pereinpW|Y 
but tentative. Professor Seltzer’s 
among the best modern James ' 

Bersani, Builenhuis, Bayley, Rowe, . 

others - is assured nnd tactful; and tbe® f;;: 
with which he picks up persistent 
and re-exnmlnes accepted authorities ^ 
refreshing. ' jar • 

Henry James and the Art of Power h w® 
abstraction, however. Like James’s novAL.' 
relies heavily on the coherence of orga^E; 
images, chiefly architectural: the p^ 11 ' -, r 

theatre, the hotel. Familiar Jamesian tWJ® : • 
seeing, knowledge, love - are 
terms of power; and the world in the i>PJ*® 
related to the world ofthe novels: rest < 
realpolltlk . This daring might {’"■ 

for the 'violent Inexorability of ■ 

end: too much seen, Impossible 
Daisy represents an uncomprotnjswB. ^ 
lenge to a society dealing in com P ! ^£tf 
Princess Casamassima, with wh l ;•< 
opens, is perhaps more blatant thatl.ip.^ Y 
The Golden Bowl, his next example. W-l ^ 
both shocking and full of subterfagCi^.^ >. 
strength of this ne'edunt is that it acc0 ^^[^ 
unease, as the ; novel demands. .TY:^ 'A 

are Irtextricable: Seltzer points oiri ^ 
oniallzing imagination” of symps^Y. ^ 
sinister aspect of "talcing care” ^ -j 
Even 1 cause . arid effect , whether w ■, 

suspended, dre implicated in the ^ y 

process. Everything works bdtnjjg^g,; 
novel fa a ^double discourse” 

So the critical debate over 

solved: : “James insists on the p 

■ity. olf these characterizations.- 
sympathy are not opposed here.' ■ 
empathetic improvisations .-' ■ 
ure of her power.” : . 1 . ./ 


John H. Mole 

PHILIPPE SOLLERS 
Portrait dujoneur 

314pp. Paris: Gallimard. 87fr. 

In the review copy of Portrait du Joueur was a. 
subscription invitation (or L’Inflni,a periodical, 
edited by Philippe Sellers. It begins: “Les intel-j 
lectuels sont dans I’opposition. Par definition.. 
Par ndeessite physique. Par jeu.” Other intel- 
lectuals may disagree with the generalization 
but it is certainly how Soliers likes to think of 
himself. He is a natural dissident, whoever is in. 
power or in fashion. Tdeas have no intrinsic; 
value. They are tokens in an elaborate game, a 
trivial pursuit in which you not only have to, 
answer the questions but think them up as well. 
The stakes are high; the penalty of failure is to, 
be regarded as the court jester and thrown out 
of the room when there are serious things to, 
do. The penalty of success, of becoming the 
trail-blazer, is even greater: once everyone else : 
starts to follow, you have to invent a new direc-. 
tion. 

Portrait du Joueur purports to be an auto- 
biographical novel. Soliers is proud of his na- 
tive Bordeaux, home of the Girondins, a city in 
constant political and cultural opposition to the 
rest of France. He was born into a middle-class 
family, now bankrupt and dispersed. The 
home he grew up in was demolished to make 
way for a supermarket. He was a thorn in the 
flesh of the Jesuits who educated him. Apart 
from Montaigne, another local lad, his models 
are Sade and Saint-Simon. He builds up a pic- 


ture that tries to explain and justify the public 
image he has been assiduously creating for the 
past twenty years. 

The narrative loosely takes the form of an 
interview with a journalist, interspersed with 
asides and reflections, rambling notes, jottings 
and diary entries. Soliers takes pleasure in 
teasing and mystifying his interviewer, in the 
same way that he teases and mystifies his read- 
ers. He sets himself up as a celebrity, a famous 
intellectual, a notorious pornographer, a lun- 
cheon guest of the president of France. He no 
longer derives any pleasure from his status. At 
the beginning he is smitten by a mid-life crisis 
and plans to shoot himself. As he describes the 
life of a middle-aged literary pop star one be- 
gins to feel that that would have been the de- 
cent thing for him to do. Then one is reminded 
that he is only playing a game: Russian roulette 
with six empty chambers. 

There are a few half-baked imponderables 
floating around to satisfy Sollers’s traditional 
readership. How can culture survive the age of 
artificial insemination? How can relationships 
survive female sexism? And so on. He deals 
with all of them tongue-in-cheek except for the 
one serious question: how can Soliers survive? 

The title of the book gives the game away. It 
derives from the Picasso picture but its use is 
deliberately ambivalent. He is u player, a 
gambler, an actor, a performer. The pattern of 
the life he describes is inconsistent and irra- 
tional. It is based on emotionalism and postur- 
ing, neither of which are terms of abuse in 
Sollers’s vocabulary. Yet he remains capable 
' of surprising and infuriating and entertaining 
even though he is not to be believed. 


Breaking the circle 


Antony Beevor 

BRIGITTE LOZEREC’H 
TheTcmp * 

Translated by Kathrine Talbot 
189pp. Methuen. £8.95. 

0413565904 

Cervantes believed that to read poetry in trans- 
lation was like looking at the wrong side of a 
tapestry. Prose obviously stands a better 
chance of surviving the process. But with The 
Temp a tapestry has been disfigured in the way 
Duveen had European paintings “restored” 
for the American market. ' 

Ulntirimalre was published in 1982, and en- 
joyed an immediate success in France, winning 
the Prlx Bernanos. An autobiographical novel 
of great power, it provided a refreshing con- 
trast to the intellectuality of much Parisian 
literature. Brigitte "Mauduy” comes from a 
large family. The father, an aloof bourgeois 
patriarch of the old left, pontificates at table. 
He is a great admirer of Simone de Beauvoir, 
yet is blind to the existence he has inflicted on 
his own wife. His sterility of the imagination 
has been a major contribution to the sterility of 
his wife’s emotions. He ignores their children, 
while she vents her unacknowledged frustra- 
tions on them; they, in turn, ally or compete for 
affection. The pre-pubescent Brigitte is used as 
asexual plaything' by her brothers: it is her 
■ terrible secret, one she holds back until late In 
the book — not to. contrive suspense, but be- 
Wise she. cannot blurt it out until the confes- 
sional process is. finally triggered. 

T A' victim with! a sense of guilt Is bound to 
RtQw into a misfit with, distorted perceptions. 
Brigitte longs fok affection, but is terrified of 
being trapped. ; A ! desperate clowning ( not 
"horseplay" as in the translation) to make peo- 
ple notice her and smile is followed by a sudden 
• withdra woi.intb herself. Her bid for acceptance 
©ven extends to ordering double portions atthe 
butcher to give the impression of having a lover 
»ke everyone else. She, privately despises the 
ronformity and commonplace relationships of 
those, around her, and then, with a sudden 
Phng>' envies them. The existence of an inttri- 
fa her 'limbo (the English title fa flat in 
.. ^mparispn). Brigitte is tempted to stay in one 
.office when she; is taken under. the wing of a 
yihraqt character called Sophie, but Sophie’s 
ffltefqsfa switch/ at)d Brigitte moves on, her. 
.'Wpf .betrayal elaborately^ 'camouflaged. 
.^MdUfu^e ; pf, kiifferin^; has become .an 


egocentric vicious circle, and Brigitte is to find 
that only an obsession with someone else can 
break it. 

Her craving to be published is a craving for 
recognition. The patronizing indifference of 
her father will only be shaken by the appear- 
ance of her name in bis daily bible, Le Monde. 
Unsurprisingly, her editor, the one man able to 
help, instantly becomes an idolized father-fi- 
gure. He convinces her that she cannot write 
anything of real merit until she removes the 
layers of protective mythology from around 
herself; the fiction manuscript must be laid 
aside and the autobiographical study begun. 

That English-language publishers should be 
attracted by this story of a woman’s liberating 
experience fa. no surprise. But the cosmetic 
surgery inflicted on L'lntirlmalre for fhe 
American market has destroyed its remarkable 
character. The force of L'lntirimaire lay in its 
language and rhythm; Ms Talbot’s cavalier 
attitude to translating has resulted in a bad 
paraphrase. For example, she breaks or joins 
at will the contrapuntal sentences to emphasize 
contradictions, particularly between personal 
and corporate relationships. At times her ver- 
sion suggests either an astonishing ignorance of 
French or a total disrespect for Brigitte 
Lozerec’h’s choice of words; Sophie’s, ironic 
endearment, “ma petite maimaine”, was em- 
ployed to illustrate her disturbing inipressipn 
of Brigitte - the inglnue with the tastes of an 
old spinster; the young woman traumatized by 
the idea .of molherhoiod, who longs to have 
grandchildren. Talbot’s translation, "pet", 
misses the point completely anti also sounds 
false from Sophie’s mouth-. The Arbitrary 
editorial work is just as alarming. Chapters 
have been rearranged and cuts made in a 
breathtaking manner; at least a quarter of the 
original text has disappeared. 

On the front coyer of this edition, Methuen 
quotes The Times Literary Supplement's dc- 
. scription of the book as “Superb”. This is from 
the review of L'Tnfdrimaire (November 12, 
1982). Sadly for both author and tnglfah- 
reading public, it could never be applied to The 

Ten ia. ■ '• - ' ' ' ' — 

third Volume of Marguerite Duress 
ThtQtre (241 pp . Gallimard; 80fr.) comprises , 
adaptations of two stories by (fenry, James, 

, .'.u B«te dans.ta jungle" and ^LesjiPapfeis 
dftpern" (l|te latter in fact'a translkripn by 

Marguerite Duras and Robert Antelnic o ■ 

Sael Redgrave's adaptation for thestage of 

adapted ffoln Stringberg. ' r 

ye; it. ' »■' 


James Kirkup 

RAYMOND VOY AT 
Les Etangs de Nilgala 
224pp. Paris: Laffnnt. 69fr. 

To the Western reader, modern Japanese 
novels often read like examples of innocent 
self-parody. With their pedestrian narration, 
banal dialogue, stereotyped characters, con- 
trived situations and general shapelessness, 
they strike the admirer of European writers as 
insipid and tedious; tlieir meandering story- 
lines sometimes suggest the author's laboured 
attempt to think of something new, to inject a 
little action or surprise into fictional lives that, 
like many real Japanese lives, arc predictable 
from the outset. This unique literary genre 
seems to be still heavily burdened with the 
relentless demands of Japanese magazine or 
newspaper serial writing, which in the com- 
pleted work creates a fragmented and often 
confusing mitte. 

Raymond Voyut, a Swiss singer writing in 
French, has written his first book in the form of 
a Japanese novel, and it is a model for all who 
might wish to pursue this type of literary cross- 
cultural adventure. Voyal obviously knows 
contemporary Japanese life very well, nnd his 
observations about business, office politics, so- 
cial relations nnd culture arc singularly acute. 
This is wimt lifts his somewhat conventional 
family talc, written in crisp, classic French, 
well above the soap-opera level of so many 
books on a similar theme - that of a man slowly 
dying of cancer yet bravely struggling to lead a 
normal life. 

Yuji Nakamura is an engineer with n not 
unusual background: while on n two-year 
training period in New York, he meets Satoko, 
a beautiful Japanese girl born in America 
where she is helping her blind artist father in 
the last years of his life. When he dies, Yuji 
proposes marriage, and eventually she accepts, 
fully aware that as a woman brought up outside 
Japan she will have difficulty in being accepted 
by Japanese society, and in particular by her 
mother-in-law. There is a revealing and sharp- 
ly observed episode when the couple arrive in 
Japan to be met by one of Yuji’s office col- 
leagues and, mpfe formidably, by his dis- 
approving and highly conventional mother, 
who had picked out a more “suitable" girl for 
her son. But Satoko is already pregnant with 
her first child, and the marriage ceremony in 
New York is an irrevocable fact, so the mother- 


in-law has to accept the union. But she makes 
her "foreign" daughter-in-law pay for it in 
various subtle ways, and it is not until Yuji’s 
first bout of stomach cancer that they begin to 
be reconciled. 

Yuji has to suffer demotion and increasing 
criticism when he returns to his office. His 
children grow up like strangers. There is a sad 
little love affair with a cabaret hostess. Satoko, 
too, seeks distractions outside the home, in- 
cluding a neatly described visit to an “Adonis 
Club" in Asakusa. Their adolescent son dies in 
a stupid accident. Interspersed with these 
scenes of Japanese middle-class existence arc 
cinematic cuts and flash-backs to Yuji's child- 
hood in the old family home in Niigata in the 
far north, and to his life in America and his 
falling in love with Suloko. Voyat’s technique 
emphasizes the strangeness and dream-like 
quality of this past, which gives to the banal 
present such poignancy and horror. 

Yuji’s father dies, and his mother’s possess- 
iveness incrcnses. There is a temporary separa- 
tion between Yuji and Satoko as his mother 
takes him away to visit the ancestral graves and 
the old home in Niigata , which has been sold as 
a vacation home to a Tokyo electronics firm, 
llcrc, on the mountain track leading up 10 
Tenjo-in, the Temple of Heaven, Yuji finally 
cunics to terms with his disease. This semi- 
mysticnl ending is the only false note in a well- 
structured and continuously interesting novel 
that gives us ninny intimate glimpses of 
Japanese life; it is Voyat’s great virtue as u 
writer that he casts a cold, foreign but sym- 
pathetic eye into the hearts of modem 
Japanese, and makes them live convincing 
lives in a way few native Japanese novelists can 
do. 

English translations of two early novels by 
Robert Pinget, whose fiction 1ms been called in 
a TLS review “one of the richest, most engros- 
sing achievements in French writing of recent 
years", have been reissued by John Calder in 
paperback at £3.95 each: Mahu or The Material 
(144pp. 0 7145 0354 1), translated by Alan 
Sheridan-Smtth and first published in French 
in 1952; and Baga(135pp. 07145 00992). trans- 
lated by John Stevenson, French edition first 
published in 1958. Reviewing the latter in the 
issue of July 27, 1967, the TLS reviewer com- 
mented, u Baga is a long and fantastic pun on 
the word ‘state* .... The State is a state of 
mind"; Mahu, in some ways a more characteris- 
tic work, features one of Pinget’s most engag- 
ing narrator-protagonists. 


ROBERT PINGET ★ GENTLE HUMOUR ★ FINE PROSE 

Oris of the moat widely-respected but too little-known French writers of today is reissued In 
paperback. Robert Pingst'S Mahu (£3.95) Is apt for our time. It depicts a seeker for truth- 
and-wisdom In a work-and-money dominated society with humour and Insight. Baga 
(£3.95) is about the nature of power. The king happily abdicates to his ambitious prime 
minister, who brings the country to the brink of min. Also available by Pinget Is The 


Burroughs as writer, thinker, experimenter and commentator on our time. The major 
American novelist has never been franker about his preoccupations and special vision of 
the world we Inhabit. Trevor Hoyle's political novel Vail (£4.95) shows, where present 

E illdes are leading in e vision, of a future Britain reduced mostly to famine, plague and 
rrorism, except for a still rfeh-r-and Isolated— London area. 

SARRAUTE ★ ROBBE-GRILLET * BECKETT ★ IONESCO 

Nathalie Sarraute’s highly praised Childhood (£6.'95) Is a new form of literature, an 
evocation of her childhood in a dialogue of pasl and present, nostalgia, charm and 
revelation Intertwined. Do You Hoar Them? ($5.95) contains the special su&’Converaatlons 
of Sarraute In a novel where social and personal values of a father and his children dash, In 
The Use of Speech (£3,95) she poetically looks under the banality of words for deeper 
meaning. "Fools Say 1 (£3.95) wickedly examines our Subtle ways of putting others down. 
Alain Robbe-Grillet's latest novel Recollections of the Gqlden Triangle (£3.95) concerns a 
secret vamptrlc cult seen through the distorting mirror of Ihe noveau roman where the 
observing mind Is always the hero. His DJInn (£5.50) brings the nouveau roman Into the war 
of modem terrorism, but Is constructed to reveal the secrete of French prose style. 
Beckett's Collected Shorter Prose (£9.95) and Collected Poems (£8.95) shou Id be on every 
literature lover's shelf, Ionesco's latest play Journeys Among the Dead (£3.50) Is a dream 
play that frighteningly shows the absurd master still reconstructing the world. Also two plays 
from Howard Barter, perhaps our most original British political playwright: Crimes tn Hot 
Countries (volume contains Fair Slaughter and Passion In Six Days (volume contains 
DawncMid) (each £4.9E). ; 

ENO/ROH OPERA GUIDES 

Odtlerdarnmewng, The TwfUghl of the Gods, out this month makes the last 3 operas of 
WagnerVfl/np aval lable in IhTs celebrated series that tells everything the opera-goer wants 


ate' Peter Grirpes. and Qtoriana (In one Volume), Cosl fan Ti 
MadamkButterriy, Turarkfot (S^ each), 


-, Force of Destiny 


JOHN CALDER * 18 BREWER STREET * LONDON W1R4AS 
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Jim Crace 

NICHOLAS HASLUCK 
The Bellarmlne Jug 
260pp. Penguin. £2.95. 

0140072527 

If the novels of Nicholas Hasluck have any- 
thing in common beyond a cryptic and playful 
tone, it is a desire to discredit “coincidence'’. 
He invites his readers to seek in every innocent 
conjunction the most insidious and scheming 
of motives, and to regard truth as “a melting 
pot of cross purposes". 

Thus alerted, we wonder - Hasluck-style - 
what Byzantine intrigue should be read into 
this “coincidence": that the Royal Australian 
Commission into Operation Hurricane (the 
offshore atomic tests conducted in J 952) 
should be meeting in London at just about the 
time that Hasluck ’s labyrinthine and tantaliz- 
ing fourth novel. The Bellarmine Jug, receives 
its first British publication, is agent Hasluck, 
with the financial connivance of the Literature 
Board of the Australia Council, beaming dis- 
ruptive notions at the Royal Commission? Is 
77/e Bellarmine Jug a vengeful and disloyal 
squib on judicial procedure by an "insider", an 
Oxford-educated lawyer whose father, Sir Paul 
Hasluck, was Minister of Defence in Canberra, 
Governor-General of Australia, and n dele- 
gate to the UN Security Council? Or is the 
book merely an “entertainment", a romp 
among the imprudences of jurisprudence? 
Hasluck could cause the render to both swal- 
low and reject all three hypotheses simul- 
taneously. His novels are epics of plausibility in 
prose which is so businesslike and descriptively 
reticent that the occasional “fine" phrase (“the 


Up against it 


Lindsay Duguid 

FRANCES HILL 

Out of Bou nils 

181pp. John Murray. £8.95. 

0719541956 

Out of Bounds is the account of a Dickensian 
childhood in which lack of love is felt more 
deeply than outright hardship. The narrator 
takes no comfort in having escaped from the 
. iniquities she describes but invests all her emo- 
tion in the pathetic figure she once was, show- 
ing us the pinched post-war existence through a 
child's unaccusing gaze. - 
. ' Frances Hill makes a convincing figure of 
. young Susan Harding, hard up against an inim- 
ical World. Her life is dominated by the harsh, 
angular figure of her grandmother, who re- 
gards Susan as a nuisance and a rival for the 
affections of her husband and son, Susan's 
;molher, ah early deserter,- is rarely seen and 
: never pinned down. Her father is equally un- 
. satisfactory; an active member of. the CP,' a 
callous womanizer and, most important!^, “a 
non-conductor of emotional heat, due to first- 
class insulation'*. The only warmth and kind- 
• nejs ip- Susan's life is supplied by jier grand-: 
father; who dies cady'on, . ’i. ; - ' < 

. A succqsriqri of iniages - a child standing lit 
the garden in the rain waiting to be called in, cir 
. half-hidden behind, the coats .in a cold/ dark 
. ! hall way, r- gives us our view of this world. 

Physical sensations cojd, wet, pain j-’and 
< : mental States “.fear, anxiety, bewilderinentrv 
- .are conveyed along with some complete no- 
tions. We are given the child’s appealingly 
. askew grasp of reality and. of words: 

: ,It was Tiie Heir of Reddy ffe. Both “heir” and "Red- 
. clyffe" seemed unlike other words. They. meant no- 
thing, suggested little. ' . . . "Heir", which I assumed 
was pronounced’with its 'V, had an exotic Impfcne- 
.. treble look, and was particularly baffling la being so • 
■ short yet completely upknowij. “Reddy fly", with its 
/*y" and ttfo."ffs;, seemed bizarre. That If might be 
’ sbttiebOdy’sti a the never struck me. In myexperftncji 
people were 1 called, . Tnonosyllabf ctilly, th i tigs like . 
Will, May (my grandmother) , Glad and Eih ft wo of 
; 9 iV. grandmother's Sisters, now deceased),' Jan (rtiy 
L ally ai schqql) and, bf. course, Meg, jo and Beth. 

'’J j' 1 : TTbe bkjot is never arch or mfludljp. and the 
-f ,: bp nit ju6i • for. seriitimenfeHty offered by. 
V.Siisi sin's' «’reft ‘ stht^ are balanced by sorne 
r^qroqjrisV The 'irfateVahceof 


moonlit river was a loop of shimmering fabric 
which had been tossed into a far corner of the 
night") seems unusually eloquent. 

The plainest and, of course, least trust- 
worthy of interpretations is that The BeUar- 
mine Jug is a complex espionage yarn in which 
yet another Oxbridge contemporary of 
Burgess and Maclean -a fifth or sixth man? - is 
identified. His crime is to have informed the 
Russians in the late 1940s which islands off 
Western Australia had been shortlisted for Op- 
eration Hurricane. Highly favoured as candi- 
dates for the atomic equivalent of 25,000 tons 
of TNT are the Albrolhos Islands. The Austra- 
lian Government has declared them out-of- 
bounds for local fishermen and surfies. But has 
it done so in preparation for Hurricane, or to 
subvert any historical investigation which 
might establish a link between the islands, the 
Europeanization of Australasia and a trio of 
murderous and mutinous Rosicrucians - in- 
cluding the son of Hugo Grotius, founder of 
international law - who were reputedly put 
ashore from the Dutch ship Batavia in 1629? 
What bearing has a Bellarmine Jug (marked 
with the flowered cross of the Rosicrucians and 
unearthed in Australia) on the independence 
of Indonesia, the reputations of Dutch 
academics, the standing of international law? 
What part does an obsession with these ques- 
tions play in the eventual award of a single, 
prized Fellowship at a legal institute in Den 
Haag7 

Students in Holland - where The Bellarmine 
Jug is mostly set - seek straightforward 
answers. What they nnd the reader receive in 
this entertaining and provoking novel are a 
number of increasingly cogent explanations, 
which fragment and regroup at a nudge. 


Beatrix Potter to Susan’s condition is demons- 
trated in a rather grim set-piece, in which the 
minor distresses of a middle-class upbringing 
are nicely suggested; elsewhere books are 
allowed to be comforting “ways of escape’’. 
Some potentially hazardous minute descrip- 
tion of immediate surroundings, and confu- 
sions of chronology over the Second World 
War and the Fire of London, are triumphantly 
canied off. The novel’s action widens out in 
later chapters, but the note of vulnerability 
struck in the opening pages is sustained and 
Hill achieves a genuine empathy with the emo- 
tions of childhood, its greater and lesser cares. 

Body-searches 

RozKaveney 

JAMES PljftDY . 

On Glory ’s Course 
378pp. Peter Owen, £9.95. • 

. 0720606330 : 

James Purdy gives us a small Midwestern town, 
struggling with the Depression, dominated by 
a puritanical, self-appointed social dlite; the 
First World War has, left it with more than its 
ftjr 'sKot& bf /crippled vbtefenSk A poor but 
honest Widow struggles to rear het adolescent . 

. s6ns ip uprightness; their hepdsare turned bya - 
heurotic Tich Woman, who searches desultorily 

• aiuong thjo bodies of young men of approx- 
imately tl.i&. rlght age for. tho iiiegitimate sdn • 
who was .taken from her at birth. A -rowdy 
peasant finds sexual satisfaction with his 
horses; a : demented matriarch finds a more 

/ sublimated joy in bizarre addons of caste hon- 
, our. Ivjoment by moment, these strands of plot 1 
give rise (q some fine and emotionally percept 
live scene?! overall though, what might have 

• been richness becomes an incongruous’ sickli- 
ness, like a Dundee cake soaked in ertme-de- • 
menthi. 

/ - Too much of this material is second-hand 
!and fatally tpmprqmised by quqtatiqn marks. ; 
;Purdyse 0 |usto pe Writing a.melodrftmatie 'ex-£ 
travaganZa on' which a great Hollywtiod weeple : 
of the 194^ ndght be based; his heroines fieJe^V 
come alfve r because he 1$ -too concerned with 
g|Ving th?jri actrdssy business; emotional truth 
Is sacrificed to star quality. It is Always difficult 


Out and back 


Davi d Montrose . 

CARYL PHILLIPS 
The Final Passage 

205pp. Faber. £8.95 (paperback, £3. 95). 

0571 134378 

Caryl Phillips's first novel opens in 1958, with 
its young black heroine, Leila Preston, 
queuing on a Caribbean dockside. Along with 
Michael, her husband of twelve months, and 
her baby son, she is about to leave the un- 
named island of her birth for England. As the 
voyage begins, a long flashback retails the 
events which brought her to seek “n new start 
after the pain of the last year”. 

The cause of that pain has been Leila’s ill- 
advised marriage. Michael is unreliable, self- 
ish, a drunk and a layabout ; a noted philander- 
er, too. While courting Leila, indeed, he con- 
tinued his long-standing affair with Beverley, 
the wife of a man working in America. Michael 
is the father of her child. Leila knew all this, 
but accepted him nevertheless, jilting the 
steady Arthur - also in America, studying - 
and alienating her invalid mother, who emi- 
grated to England soon afterwards. Obviously, 
Leila found Michael the more exciting suitor, 
but an impatience to change her life was a 
factor as well; it would have been another two 
years before Arthur qualified and they could 
marry. Michael has inflicted heartache from 
their wedding day onwards. After a quarrel at 
the reception , he walked out and spent the next 
two nights at Beverley’s. Returning, he passed 
a fortnight with Leila - during which she con- 
ceived - then took up with Beverley once 
again. Leila had already decided to follow her 
mother when he reappeared, spumed by Bever- 

Local pride 

Toby Fitton 

K. ARNOLD PRICE 

The Captain’s Paramours 

192pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241114195 

The fifteen stories in K. Arnold Price’s attrac- 
tive collection divide rather unsatisfactorily 
into two groups, each very promising in 
its own way but not well matched with the 
other. The first seven stories consist of a boy’s 
varied recollections of a rural upbringing in a 


to turn back an artistic clock; this novel, like 
some of Joyce Carol Oates’s Gothic perform' 
ances, returns to a storytelling mode domin- 
ated by nudgingly sentimental set-pieces, high- 
pitched passion and dreadful (coincidental) re- 
velations. An audience might strain to accept 
this if it was done with utter conviction that 
there are lost values to be recaptured or re- 
emphasized; the same audience is liable to dis- 
miss the effort as merely trivial if there is even a 
shadow of a giggle or a smirk. 

! Purdy’s style has always tended a trifle to the 
arch. Here he represents the prattle and h&lf- 
developdd thoughts of the ill-educated and 
socially pretenttousin a wearisomely convo- 
luted and stiltedway. The perpetual posturing 
and clumsy rhetoric of the characters turns 
them into puppets. There is a damaging incon- 
sistency between all this distancing and what 
seems intended as a neat and consoling resolu- 
tion; in the the eveot it looks more like sarcasm 
than affirmation.:' ,, ; . 

• In spite of Its bitchy airs and tawdry graces, 
the novel is partly jqdeemed by the way Purdy 
keeps theTeader turning pages. High camp 
alienation effects never dissipate the.expect- 
dtiort and suspense generated by corny, com- 
pelling $toryllh^ debt to Hollywood 
^hmji strips thp dnferprise eyerbecoming quite 
^rippS has ^ hiselo- 

:• quent advocates, and a case could be made that 
this is a y all a n (experiment in portraying the 

pt anafi-tUwn Anieriban 
values. 3 Yfr you camiot b^ at bnce a moralist 
and asdiggerer'v^ ‘V-v;.*. ’*;•» 


Blooping the hair game 


ley, promising to accompany her, to I 77^ 

work". : a. David Jones 


But the new start proves to be a resume i 
of the old pain. Leila's mother is in hZJ ! 


terminally ill; Michael quickly revemtoX 1 
familiar ways and virtually fades fro* J! 1 
scene (though not before making Leja-T [ 
nant a second time). England itself admii 
further hurts. The weather is unkindeveofc ' 
summer, the people arc largely indifferent or 
hostile. Walls carry racist slogans, laudtoft 
signs stipulate “No coloureds". Finally 
mother now dead, with Christmas jefc 
approaching, Leila determines to return will! 
out Michuel to her homeland. This resolufoo 
is preceded by the symbolic burning of % 
objects nnd garments that reminded her of U, 
five months in England". The novel ends, ask 
opens, with Leila on the verge of a fresh begin, 
ning. Her prospects of serenity remain uncti. 
lain, but the outlook at least seems promismg. 

Despite sonic shortcomings - notably a 
rather jumbled structure - The Final Pamj 
shows that Phillips, hitherto known as a play- 
wright, has clear potential as a novelist, 71* 
characterization of Leila is a trifle flat, b« 
Michael is admirably portrayed, especial) 
when rationalizing his behaviour. In additta, 
the author sustains an atmosphere ofemotkxv 
al adversity without ever allowing the bookte 
degenerate into soap opera. (He proves, 
however, less adept when the gloom lifts; little 
comes across of the misplaced hope with which 
Leila contemplates marriage and emigratioi.j 
Phillips left his native St Kitts as a baby in 19% 
Leila’s experience of England is that undo- 
gone by many of his parents* generation. 0 k 
looks forward to a novel drawing on his on j 
past. 


squireen family nt Ballygullion House (sbr 
known, less grandiloquently, as "Quin's"), h L 
eighty pages arc not enough to develop tte 
common theme to best advantage. 

Nevertheless they provide a nostalgic evo» 
tion of rural life ns seen through the cyesofu 
inquisitive, observant child. The narraiot a 
sensitive to country smells as well os to saw), 
and to drunkenness, batterings, and Ik 
domestic tensions of local peasant housebo# 

- encountered through friendships with Ik 
local poacher, Batt Ryan, and with the ladtw 
village ironmongress. The paramours of Ik 
title belong to u neighbouring gentleman, bmj 
is the boy's discovery of his own father’s w- 
lianccs that arc more Intriguing, with tni^ 
established much Inter from hints IhfttcouWbe 
picked up by n lad still in the schoolroom- Tk 
father Is portrayed, flirtations and all. .a*® 
attractive character, Intelligent, cultivated, 
and given to crisp utterances; one would kf« 
liked to know more of him. V:. 

The remaining eight stories are notlin^J 
the same way, though they share the quality 
close observation with the BaliygulN J” 
Several take place in Dublin: a portrayal o 
fissile marriage in the rising business cw* 
tho capital; the sad tale of a bachelor l«t^ 
attempting - disastrously - to solace hM* 
imposed academic celibacy with B jjfr 
attempt on his mature student EimerOWF 
ty. The Chatter of the vendeuses in- the f"J?- 
Dublin dressrshop “Mathilde” (proprietoraw- 
Greenbaum) is well caught, not least whep 
girls look to their country bockgrounw-.,. 
good sources of racing tips. ■ ' ; 

Town-dwellers constantly turn to 
try for support, ah when Francie 


pub-keeper goes off to Dublin to 
antiques, but soon returns to enter 
mairriage with a yearning farmer; 

hind. The: university lecturer rejectw-J-^ 

pupil “had inherited the pride and 
a west of Ireland peasant?, 
they did not bring him happiness at 
tained him through the lean days. SSPJ7 
sustained his forefathers". The intertw^, 
these not-sa-sepqrate feeds of Irish 
Shively portrayed. • • 


ANGELA BURR ofconse 

1 Am Not My Body: A study of the existed ii 

international Hare Krishna sect There 

301pp. Delhi: Vikas: distributed in the UK by Gaudiya 

Garlandfold. £19.95. although 

0706922964 sexual in 

' then onl 

ISKCON (the International Society for manma’ 
Krishna Consciousness) is probably best all world 
known for sending groups of saffron-clad ity, atar 
dancers out into the street to chant and collect allow thi 
money. Angela Burr spent two-and-a-half temples 
years investigating them at their temples in the The atm 

United States , Britain and India. I Am Not My and accc 

Body gives a good account of their philosophy member 
and way of life and sets out to explain their ISKCOr 
apparent rejection of modern society. Hawaii l 

The movement began in the 1960s in Cali- The it 
fornia. Recruits are young, males outnumber from tn 
females two to one and, although the first lively (p 
followers were often college drop-outs, they tively. F 
tend to come , especially those in Britain , from both on 

relatively deprived backgrounds. They have work. 1 
a temple at Bhaktivedanta Manor, near Wat- authoriti 
ford, donated by George Harrison, and small prostrati 
ones in London's West End. About 10,000 "Mellov 
people visit these British temples annually. In- especial 
creasingly , British Asians are taking an interest sources, 

as visjtors and benefactors. merchai 

The philosophy is based on Gaudiya, well atmospl 
established in Bengal. Selfless and ecstatic love Burr ] 

of Krishna and the rejection of “maya”, the of the v 

man-made world, provide its underlying She argi 

theme. Indulgence in sex, drugs - including test. Nc 
tobacco, coffee and alcohol - meat and animal and an i 

products and the acquisition of personal wealth tion of 

are forbidden. Krishna is worshipped with foilowe 

Gujarati devotees 


dancing and rituals beginning in the small 
hours of the morning. Die devotees see them- \ 
selves as spirit-souls and seek , in theory, a form 
of conservative rural society believed to have 
existed in India 5,000 years ago. 

There are important adaptations from the 
Gaudiya original. Marriage is allowed, 
although it must be- arranged by the temple and 
sexual intercourse is allowed once a month and 
then only for the purpose of procreation. A 
man may become a "sanyassin", ie, renounce 
all worldly goods, family ties and sexual activ- 
ity, at any time in his life. Gaudiya would only 
allow this after a family has been raised. The 
temples are urban and rely on a cash economy. 
The atmosphere in temples varies by country 
and according to the character of predominant 
members. Some are strict, or “heavy’’ as 
ISKCON jargon has it; others, such as the 
Hawaii temple, are “mellow". 

The main source of income is from gifts and 
from trading, which is carried out competi- 
tively (perks for who sells most) and exploita- 
tively. Followers do retain individual wealth, 
both on joining the movement and from their 
work. The temples are organized in a male, 
authoritarian hierarchy, the lowest members 
prostrating themselves before the highest. 
"Mellowness” is becoming more pronounced, 
especially where this attracts support from new 
sources, such as educated Indians in India and 
merchant Indians in Britain. Nevertheless the 
atmosphere is still ascetic. 

Burr points out that the temples are a parody 
of the very thing they reject, modern society. 
She argues that the rejection is a symbolic pro- 
test. No lavatory paper, no hair, few comforts 
and an austere life-style demonstrate renuncia- 
tion of the customs of a society which the 
followers find difficult to live in. Her argument 
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Christopher Shackle 

RAYMOND B. WILLIAMS 

A New Face of Hlnduism:The Swaminarayon 

religion 

217pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50, 

0521 25454 X 

In Willesden these days, or in Neasden, the 
name of Swaminarayan cpn hardly be unfamil- 
iar, even if it may be known only through the 
letter columns of the local press. Their corres- 
pondents occasionally express their annoyance 
with the traffic problems caused by the cars of 
his devotees, when parked, on festivals or 
special celebrations, in considerable numbers 
outside the temples which have come to be 
dedicated to him. Such protests are doubtless 
prompted by a mixture of motives, but those 
who give voice to them are hardly likely to be 
encouraged by the knowledge that the Swami- 
narayan cult is not only the largest of the many 
Hindu groups now established in Britain, but is 
also thought to be the fastest growing. 

Those ■ less parochially . concerned with 
modem Hinduism should, however, find a 
great deal to interest them in Raymond B. 
Williams’s careful account of one of its most- 
significant regional representatives. A New 
Face of Hinduism provides a much needed full** 
length description of the reformed Vaishriava 
movement founded, by -the ascetic Sahajanand 
Swami (1781-^1831); which has come to assume 
such a prominent place in the Hindu religious 
life of Gujarat, and then’ce of the emigrant 
Ghjatati communities established In East 
Africa, Britain and' the United States. His 
book should ensure that the Swaminarayap. 
sect now receives the attention in general 
■ . accounts of neo-Hinduism which it can fairly 
claim; but has hardly been able to obtain ion the 
basis of the scattered references and occasional 
Wicles ; through which It has • hitherto been 
represented in thi academic literature. 

~ Vaishnavism is so varied a phenomenon that 
■ It 'is perhaps -scarcely surprising , that con- 
temporary Western treatments of it should differ . 
v ■ wdfelyjn their tone, 4 which tends to be deter- 
: mined by the character ofithe particular tradl- 

• •• “Ohbeing descrlbed. Thus Williams's account, 
r, ^ W”* clearly informed- by close personal $ym- 

• pafny with its subject)' is markdd by a general 
' ^°(letyv/rhis seems eotitely In keeping with 

j , r ?' ‘^*(i?sr rigid organizational structures and : 

, -.i v,y , ; .. - , • j"\ i-.; : I ' 


is that ISKCON members symbolize society by 
their bodies and in demeaning and controlling 
their bodies they seek, unconsciously, to con- 
trol society. Their “spirit-souls" take over their 
bodies during ecstatic dance, symbolically tak- 
ing over society. Al the economic and social 
level they forsake the usual visible goals and 
comforts, but they conform to usual ways of 
getting wealth. In a sense they set out to win by 
losing. 

For an understanding of the dynamics of the 
movement. Burr’s argument carries much 
force. She describes the modern world well, as 
two-faced, valuing quantity over quality, un- 
caring, mechanical and impersonal, one where 
experience is reduced to ti (illation rather 
than contained in a spiritual philosophy of 
personal development. ISKCON is one of many 
organizations offering an alternative. She seems 
to understand, from the inside, its rationale, 
and disposes well of the ordinary, rather 
prejudiced views that devotees are parasitic 
layabouts or simply brainwashed. Her chapter 
on brainwashing is sensitive and convincing. 

The book mentions a range of anthropo- 


puritanical teachings, whether in the sense of 
the avoidance of sensual temptations or in that 
of the encouragement to the righteous pursuit 
of wealth (on the understanding of a strict 
obligation to the payment of tithes), which 
are the most distinctive legacies of Swami- 
narayan’s founding mission. 

The particularly effective treatment of the 
sect’s organization should be read with profit 
by anyone interested in ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. Above the familiar dichotomy be- 
tween teaching ascetics and devotee house- 
holders, Swaminarayan invested his adopted 
sons with supreme authority as hereditary 
acharyas of the twin dioceses of Ahmadabad 
and Vadtal, which some have suggested might 
have been based on the model of Canterbury 
and York. Their authority was in turn chal- 
lenged by a schism which led to the formation 
of the more modernist Akshar Purushottam 
Sanstha, now the vanguard of the Swami- 
narayan movement. The issues raised by this 
split are handled with admirable taict. This is also 
applied to delicate theological issues, as, for 
example, in the later discussion of the status to 
be ascribed to Swaminarayan as manifestation 
of God or of Krishna or as himself the Supreme 
Being, where the circular arguments produced 
by devotees are nicely characterized as such. 

■ Although Raymond Williams points out ip 
his introduction that “devotion is the heart of 
the reUgion”, his iater chapters, dealing iri turn 
with the lives . of the ascetics .end the 
householders, with the problems caused by 
caste apd sex discrimination, with the litera- 
ture |- of- the movement and with its place in 
contemporary Gujarat and the diaspora, 
perhaps lose something in vividness from the 
maintenance thtPughout of a studiously low- 
key tonel. 0ut this is a valuable study of an 
important modern form of Vaishnavlsm, which 
is all the more welcome for Its avoidance of that 
peculiarly oleaginous sightliness which 
seems to afflict io many writers when describ- - 
ipg (he adorable antics of the Butter-thief, 

In the Manchester University Press series, 
Textual Sources for the Study of Religion, the 
volume Zoroastrianism is edited and translated 
by Mary Boyce (166pp. ^18, paperback £5.50. 
0 7190 1064 0). . The faith ol a minority lh 
Iran still, but. thatf. also of the Jfertis of Indfe, 
Zoroastrianism |has texts dating^mthe'sixth 
’ centnry BG onwards, which ufo selected 
. front and commepted 'om /. . 


logical theories. These are refuted or, if they 
have been propounded by well-known 
academics such as Edmund Leach, Mary 
Douglas or V. W. Turner, they arc held, but 
not proved, to be "limited". For example, the 
link between hair and power is a striking one. 
Long hair tends to be equated with indi- 
vidualistic, sensually oriented people and 
groups, short hair with conforming and puritan- 
ical groups. No hair is cocking a snook at the 
whole hair game. This is an interesting argu- 
ment derived from Leach's paper of thirty 
years ago. It is not made more persuasive by 
being presented as a test of the original pro- 
position. Similarly Turner's concept of liminal- 
ity provides a useful way of describing what 
happens to the identity of many male ISKCON 
devotees. As young men they detach them- 
selves from their old identity and its symbols, 
see the world by visiting temples abroad, 
undergo an ordeal in a communitas setting (re- 
latively undifferentiated peer groups, em- 
phasis on ecstasy) and then either progress into 
ISKCON with wife and "mellow" affluence or 
get out (“bloop”). 


Honest-to-goodness 


David Crane 

SIMON TUGWELL 

Ways of Im perfection : A n explorat ion of 

Christian spirituality 

238pp. Dart on, Longman and Todd. 

Paperback, £5.95. 

0232516022 

Those who, like me, dislike spirituality nnd 
who have a profound distaste for pious prac- 
tices will find this an absolutely admirable 
book. Simon Tugwell OP has written a series of 
essays on the ways in which it has been found 
possible and profitable to live the life of a 
Christian, from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. The essays do not form 
an attempt to isolate and define a distinct arena 
called “spirituality" or “the spiritual life”, and 
they do not come together into any coherent 
history of the development of such a pheno- 
menon. The very point of the book indeed, the 
more plainly present for not being too much 
insisted upon, is to emphasize that the various 
understandings of the Christian fife here de- 
scribed are tactical responses to a variableness 
of circumstances andconditibns to be expected 
and accepted in the variety of God’s creation. 

Father Tugwell naturally provides rto con- 
cluding chapter, thAre is no drawing together 
of threads running through the eighteen 
essays, but the essays themselves settle Into a 
consensus which gradually Impresses itself 
upon the mind of the reader, not as a point 
towards which everything is leading, but 
as a common climate for the book. It 
emerges that Christian life in a good state of 
health is marked by honesty and by freedom. 
The ways towards honesty and the door to 
freedom will be different, depending on the 
country one is in and the point from which one 
started. What is not in doubt, however, is the 
overwhelming importance of knowing oneself 
and one's situation as well as possible (which, 
of couiie, includes knowing that beyond a cer- 
tain point one does not know) and of sniffing 
Out a genuinely attractive path, whjch may 
meander’ a good 'dpali rather than doing a 
forced march- to Mount Carmel by the 
approved and signposted route. Tpgwell tells 
the story of Abba Poemen, who was present at , 
a discussion of the disciplinary measures to be 
taken against monks who fell asleep in church < - 
and who wqs asked what his pdyice would be - 
4, If I see that my brother has gone to sleep, J 
cradle his head in my tap.” This near the begin- . 
ning of the book; which ends with St ThOrfcso of 
Lisletix falling asleep during divine office and 
similarly turning it to good. 1 One must travel 
with human weakness as one's companion, and 
it ii.no good trying to pretend otherwise. 1 

If one’s attitude towards the Christian life is 
of this kind. then it is tho tuppence-coloured 
religion of extreme affective piety which sdems ' 
most suspoctj Bnd TugweJI is cool aboiit ft, 
notwithstanding its very great popularity from 
the end bf the Middle Ages onwards. Or ail t he . 
uncertainties amid which we: live .the tin-’ 
certainty of our emotions must be the. 


pronounced, and to cultivate a steady and ex- 
treme state of affective emotion is to imprison 
oneself within a cell ofsetf-ignorancc.Tlie pris- 
oners arc often to be distinguished by theft 
unholy enthusiasm for religion and their habit 
of being charitable about everyone. (1 cannot 
resist comment here, too -pace Tugwell - at 
the way in which the free and airy spaces of the 
traditional liturgy have themselves been re- 
placed by the multicoloured emotional grap- 
plings of the new: little wonder that religion 
seems to have become a hobby for the few.) 

Which is no more , perhaps, than to say that, 
beginning where I begin, the path to the new 
liturgy, accompanied by a new crop of emo- 
tional pieties as dreadful as the old. looks un- 
inviting. To some it may look warm where the 
other was cold. So be it. A readingofTugweH’s 
book very much enforces the point that 
apparently quite contrary attitudes turn 
out, given the other variables, to look the 
same. The Dominican, for instance, would 
lend so far to lake the link bet ween charity and 
the works of charity for granted os to lay his 
major emphasis on doing useful things for 
God, where the Franciscan would to such a 
degree doubt the purity of an unscrutinized 
motive as to make clear that our reward will be 
the. reward of our charity and not of our 
labours. It is clear in this case that the Domini- 
can and the Franciscan have in mind the same 
ideal but address themselves to different dis- 
tortions of the ideal: a well hunted-down 
motive leading to no action is as underirable as 
action for the wrong motive. Similarly, one 
might add. what is mean-spirited in one con- 
text may seem admirable in another: to pro- 
pose simply to obey the minimal rules of one’s 
. religion looks poor stuff in a generous age, but 
looks solid and genuine in an age, like Ours, 
which speaks great things but actually does 
rather less than the old rules demanded. 

It should be said, finally, that besides beiug 
steadily and lucidly Intelligent, .this book is 
simply full of information. Full of footnotes, 
too,' which 1 skipped, as will most readers. 
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Harvey Mellar 

MARTIN GARDNER 
Mathematical Magic Show 
288pp. Viking/ Alien Lane. £8.95. 

0670803278 

RAYMOND SMULLYAN 

Alice in Puzzle-Land: A Carrol lian tale for 

children under eighty 

Illustrated by Greer Fitting 

182pp. Penguin. £2.50. 

0 14 007056 7 

^The factorial of 2,206 (that is 2,206 x 2,205 x 
2,204 x ... x 2 x 1) contains 6,421 digits, 
which is just the right number of digits needed 
to form a regular octagon. This fascinating dis- 
covery was the end result of many hours spent 
working on his employer’s computer by a cer- 
tain Robert E. Smith of Minneapolis. Mr 
Smith's intellectual decline had begun some 
months earlier; the first indications his friends 
had had were when he started sending them 
Christmas cards decorated with large factorials 
printed out in the form of trees. 

It was to help those of us who aspired to 
achieving similar sorts of success one day that 
Martin Gardner regularly wrote the “Mathe- 
matical Games" column in Scientific Amer- 
ican. This column continued for almost thirty 
years, and Gardner has published a number of 
selections from those columns in book form. 
Mathematical Magic Show is the latest of these 
collections, and contains material chosen from 
th e years 1965 to 1977. 

There have been some great changes to 


"mathematics for fun” since 1977, and this 
book clearly dates from another age - before 
(personal) computers. Many one-time readers 
of Scientific American are now more likely to 
be found reading computer magazines, and 
even in Scientific American “Mathematical 
Games" has given way to a column called 
"Computer Recreations”. 

Computers feature quite heavily in Gard- 
ner's book, but they are big, butch brutes 
found only in laboratories and work-places. 
Signs abound, however, that computing was 
growing in importance. There are, for exam- 
ple, a surprising number of references to 
Donald Knuth, one of computer science’s 
great gurus, and the author of an enormous 
textbook on programming. Knuth 's Fun- 
damental Algorithms will never have the same 
terrors for me as before, now that I know that 
the author tiled a whole wall of his house with 
an order-9 dragon curve. 

Mathematical Magic Show begins with a 
chapter on nothing, and finishes with a chapter 
on everything. In between we visit most of the 
prime sites of recreational mathematics - 
games theory, factorials (where we meet 
Robert E. Smith), puzzles, playing cards, 
finger arithmetic, Moebius bands, polynomi- 
noes, perfect numbers, the knight's tour, trees 
and dice. Gardner always has new facts and 
ideas to add interest to even the most well- 
trodden areas. For example, he extends his 
discussion of the knight's tour to bring in the 
cook’s tour (a cook travels three squares for- 
ward and then one square right or left) and 
then goes on to include camels, asps and gir- 
affes. The chapter on dice has some very useful 


Amazements explained 






, T. A. Sebeok 

DODGE FERNALD 

The Hans Legacy: A stOTy of science 
241pp. New Jersey: Erlbaum. £28.75. 
0898593018 ' 

< • ' — 

Dodge Femald subtitles his work “a story of 
science”, but, more modestly, his chronicle can 
~ thread as illustrating aspects of the develop- 
'ment of modem psychology. The Hans Legacy 
is about two Hanses, one a horse, the other A 
boy. The reason he is entitled to treat the horse 
called Hans and the boy called Hans in the 

- s&m&Way lies in the semiotic abstraction of the 
■ - operation: what is finally retained from both is, 
_ as Roland Barthes argued in a comparable cir- 
^ -cumstance, “that they are both signs, they 
^ reach to the threshold of myth, endowed with 

the same signifying function". 

The four-legged Hans was destined to 
achieve an. immortality of sorts when it can- 
tered Into textbooks of psychology under the 
epithet "Clever Hans”. The Clever Hans phe- 
- nomenon, as the seeming marvel became more 
generally known, works broadly, as follows. 
Two principals are involved, one language-en- 
dowed .viz an eccentric Berlin schoolmaster 
Called Wilhelm von Osten, and a creature nor- 
mally assumed to be speechless, his stallion, 

. . Hans. Von dsten poses his intended interlocu- 
toV the question, "How much l$,7 V 8?" The 
horie thereupon taps' fifteen tidies Wlth hls. 
right foot. A credulous participator, perhaps 
“ likePepys, bemused 6s he was oh September 1 , 
J668, or a would-be ScientifiCiobserver; of such 

- a transaction, UkO the chronically self-deluded 

■ parapsychologist; J.iB, Rhine, who watched 
• :• yetujother hoiae^.Laidy Wonder, peifbririing 

. on ^winter's! day In 1927, in Richmond,' would, 

. as a matter of course .'conclude that the ensuing 
. response whs perfectly- appropriate arid accii; 
.• . ratei • •’ ; ,• 

'■ The Clever Hans fallacy consists of j qst: this: 
mistaking the animal partner in the qjrejiit for a- 
' message source: rather than as only a channel 
. through -which ils human prirtner’sowrimes- 
i ':sag£ travels arid. Is reflected backr,(Qnb ‘is.ife- 
; minded of one of Freud's 1 912 urgings that, has 

- since bqcn elevated to dogma among, many 
psychoanalysts: ’‘The doctor should be opaque 
to.-his patients arid, like a Terror, should show 

^ t hem, nothing but What Is ^hown to hjm f; ’') Two 
.puzzles instantly cOtiie idmiridi jiowcpn such 
: | ; rt^jMdgmpnts:; ocbiitf : , ju&.i.what 

■ ;ls " tfije abimal ;. S' - pe it horse, 'dog, . pig, 


dolphin, chimpanzee or gorilla- really reacting 
to? 

The discovery of the solutions to these and 
related enigmas, as unravelled by Oskar 
Pfungst (1874-1923), is the subject of the first 
story elegantly recounted by Fernald. Pfungst 
is one of the most neglected yet astutest empir- 
ical psychologists of all times (whose ingenious 
investigations, under the banner of “ex- 
perimenter bias", are currently being carried 
forward, with equal distinction, by Robert 
Rosenthal at Harvard). Pfungst was a lover of 
truth i and he discovered that Hans, like his 
numberless forebears and reincarnations, was 
responding to what Pfungst’s patron, Carl 
Stumpf, exactly characterized, in 1907, as 
"minima le unabsichtliche Bewegungen” and 
"unwillkOrliche Zeichen” - that is. unwitting 
minimal (non-verbal) signs, TTiese signs turned 
out to be binary: a “Gol” cue started Hans 
tapping, another, “No gol”, was his cue to 
stop. 

The Clever Hans effect was recognized iong . 

. before Pfungst and exploited by illusionists and 
kindred triksters von Osten,.. of course, 
wasn’t one of them - over many centuries. One 
impressive exposd Is contained in The Art of 
Juggling, written by Samuel Rid (a pen-name 
perhaps?), a magic practitioner who was a con- 
temporary of. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and 
Morocco, the latter a celebrated Elizabethan 
horse, referred to by both poets. Rid, in this 
.work, \yhich date? ’from 1612, nqt only, "ex- 

■ plains” tfle 1 trick in detail, but doqs ^) to airiq?- 
Ingly moderp semiotic terms: .‘‘Arid notealso : 
nothing can Ije done but his master riiusf first . 
know , (the correct ..answer' to the question 

‘ posed], arid then his tfiristey kriowlirig, the horse 
is ruled by him. by signs." t 

, j There sire, other important issues to con- 
sider; What, in a given context, is th$ con- 

■ : formation of the specific cue*? In the cqse of 
Hans, Pfiingst *‘noted tjie possibilities for tab*, 
tual, visual, and muscle seriritivity”, empha- 
sized -the second, but. minimized auditory 
perception. Much. Silly fuss ensued a few years 
afterwards about the supposedly inscrutable 
powere;of an felbetfeld stable-mate of Hans, 
the f so-called "blind horse flerto", but those 
were retrospectively ; deciphered by rational 
, means: they Involved a combination of sensory 
trimsposifioqanddeiiberate misdirection^In 
one, current i much-puty icized ' 'language!' - ex- 
periment with- dolphins, trainers; are comfor- 
tingly deluding, themselves 4nd slow-witted 
observer by wearing opaque grigglds to mask 
their eye movements from the.iinimals, v^hlie a 


hints on cheating at craps, and how not to get 
caught. 

While many common-sense ideas have taken 
a battering in the twentieth century, numbers 
have remained safe from both the sociologists 
and psychologists on the one hand, and from 
the cosmologists and physicists on the other. 
Individual numbers have their own personali- 
ties; this is what makes them such good pets. 
Gardner describes two very friendly numbers, 
220 and 228. The numbers which divide exactly 
into 220 are 1,2,4.5,10,1 1 ,20,22,44,55 and 110. 
The sum of these is 284. Now consider 284. 
1,2,4,71 and 142 divide exactly into 284 - and 
their sum is 220. Such pairs of numbers are said 
to be amicable, and whilst this pair was known 
to the ancient Greeks it was not until 1636 that 
another pair of amicable numbers was found. 
Today more than a thousand such pairs are 
known. 

Raymond Smullyan’s Alice in Puzzle-Land 
includes an introduction by Martin Gardner in 
which he makes great claims for the book and 
its author. The author is a professor of Mathe- 
matical logic, and one time professional magi- 
cian, and the book is a collection of logic puz- 
zles set within on Alice in Wonderland 
framework. The narrative itself flows well, and 
one can read the book through without having 
to solve every problem (the answers are in the 
back). A wide variety of logic puzzles are pre- 
sented, some quite simple, some very compli- 
cated. There are dozens of variations of the 
“one person lies and the other tells the truth” 
theme, many of them very clever. 

Towards the end of the book the author 
develops an intriguing axiomatic logical system 


stream of unheeded non-verbal prompts inun- 
dates them from the surroundings; one investi- 
gator admitted in print recently that "it’s darn 
close to impossible. to eliminate all human 
cues”, yet his stricture is glossed over in prefer- 
ence to a less dramatic but more critical ex- 
amination of the dolphins' perceptual appar- 
atus and the sources of environmental leakage 
from around the tank. 

How an experimenter telegraphs his expec- 
tancy to his copsodate varies with the types 
and characters of the creatures involved, the 
sort of interactive commerce, the circumst- 
ances of the message delivery, and the like; in 
many coactions, the subtle signal has simply 
not yet been pin-pointed. A further and deeper 
question is how subliminal signs are processed 
inside the brain, which in turn points to such 
classic conundrums as the workings of the 
placebo effect and of “miraculous” healings, 
the production of stigmata, the causing of 
death by voodoo, and the like. In the end, 
these searches are bound to lead into the very 
core of the mirid/body debate. That Pfungst 
opened an unexpected way into this profound 
mystery is not the least of his attainments, 

Whenever an ordinary person witnesses an 
extraordinary animal act of the Hans kind, he 
tends to construct a hypothesis to rationalize 
his amazement. Diverse explanations are put 
forward, ranging from the pseudo-scientistic to 
the oqtright supernatural. Freud, for example, 
favoured; the telepathy hypothesis, and eyin 
prdposed to tyrite an article Cajlfid 
conscious anjl Thought Transference’*. (Was 
this the same m^n who had earlier declared 
flriat "no mortal can keep a secret. If his lips are 
silent, he chatters ¥fith hia finger-tips;. betrayal 
oozes out of hifn at every pore 1 '?) ... 
.Despite his , towering:, accomplishments, 
.Pnmgst’s name .never became .a household 
word,: nqr are the impUcatlons of ' Clever 
Hans - the horse and . the emblem - widely 
, apprehended., For these reasons, and far tbeir 
admirable concision, the first hundred or sb 

pages of Fernald’s Rehabilitative work dekerVe 

the Utmost praise. . v p v t •; - 

Re-enter- Sigmund’ Freud. The dbetorhad 
acquired a young patierit.la boy hi dime to 

? 'IS - d ®HVered in 
tr l” v States; as "der kieihe : ! 

Hans. \ Little Hans j at ; the agO of fbiir *rew 
fearful. Of ; what? Qt hdi^, of course 1'^r-. 
?, C ^ a f rfl W ^ l »tose$rith ^soniethirig 

black ip their njoutltf 6n.Ma^l3|i$b8 
Ws. fathe 1 ;, (06k littte to' Ffipd for ohe 



Apple’s first logo, featuring Newton sitting undo* 
apple tree, reproduced from Bit by Bit: AniUusmu 
history of computers by Stan A ugarten (322pp. Afa, 
and Unwin. £14.95. 004001 0066 j. 

from which it is shown that whenever a Look- 
ing-Glass logician believes something then k 
believes that he doesn't believe it, and tta 
given any true statement a Looking-Glass logi- 
cian believes that he believes the statement. I 
is finally proved that it is impossible for a Look 
ing-Glass logician ever to believe a tme state 
mem. 

Both these books contain enough to keep 
anyone who enjoys playing with mathenutio 
or logic amused for some time. Perhaps thej 
may even tempt a few non-mathematicians lo 
try a first dip in the icy water. 


brief formal consultation. Freud diagnoseda | 
the spot that Hans’s "fear of horses was a sj» 
bolic effort to manage . . . diverse implication ' 
of the Oedipus complex”. The horse symbol 
ized his father; the blackness around . flu - 
horse’s mouth stood for Ills father’s mo» 
tache. There were, he opined, other deleral 
nants to the boy’s symbolic behaviour. Thee, 
in 1922, the no-longer-Little Hans reappeand 
on Freud’s doorstop, his phobia, to all appeo- 
ances, cured - conceivably; but who can be 
sure? 

This inconclusive romance provides FernaM 
with an opportunity to review the psychoaniJf 
tic paradigm. He carries this exercise oul'aj* 
finesse, subtlety and, ns I read him, torigoeia 
cheek. He sprinkles his discourse wllh the«l 
gar cant of contemporary psychobabble: pb> 
bla, neurosis, hypnotherapy, infantile senst- 
ity, nnnl stage, repression, superego, lattj 
content, dream work and that most ho-bumn 
today’s bromides, the seduction liypolbess 
Jung and Adler, Oedipus and Electra, 
toyed with in passing. Exit poor Little Htn*- 

Fernald rightly points to the "special Import- 
ance" of Freud’s "work" with the analys*™* 
father, who "made several remarks-' J*.' 
perhaps fostered the outcome Freud souprt. 
consistent with psychoanalysis". Take tbe® 
two conversational fragments: j. 

Hanr. Daddy, you are lovely. You're » while- , i 
Father. Llko a white horse. . ^ 

Father: When the horse. fell down, did you 1^^ 
your daddy? . . .. ; - 

Hans: Perhaps. Yes. It's possible. • 

What does all this mean? To the semiodd* 
it means that whereas, Pfungst lit upJjjL 
dexlcal function In signs, Freud beclouded , 
symbolic function. For the story of sti 
central theme of the Hans legacy deflyttW 
the possibility, that "a research outcome iw 
well be] attributable more to.thehPP 6 **^ 
.iriyestigator than to the ti*aWedt.P rov TJ 
' It hinges on the Implied identification.** 
horse with the boy in their roles 
reflectors, and of .Hera von; Osten 
Freud as a couple of equally incognlsajL^v 


ter? of cues that nourished their own 
.ished fantasies: Let us hope tiutf > . .-• 
geriious book will succeed to 
just vetd jet of recent history which foW -gj - 
scientist who "looked into 
, arid found less than was expected’ 
r-alUi|g:thq fabulist who “looked toto tn& ^ 

: mind arid found mofe thari was •.exp^.vj-.^, 

•Well 1 p«c Iq mnrn • 'Mila 
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Joyless indulgence 


Stanley Booth 

bob WOODWARD 

Wired :The short life and fast times of John 
Belushi 

461pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0571 135773 

All the President's Men and Final Days, written 
by Bob Woodward with his Washington Post 
colleague Carl Bernstein, recounted the end of 
Richard Nixon's presidency and the reporters’ 
role in his downfall. They were valuable addi- 
tions to political history. Wired, the first book 
that Woodward has written alone, reads like a 
parody of his earlier work. 

The American comedian John Belushi died 
in Los Angeles on March 5, 1982, of a drug 
overdose. Local police questioned Cathy 
Smith, the “drug supplier/musician" who 
administered the injections o'f heroin and 
cocaine that killed Belushi, and let her go. She 
has since been extradited from Canada and 
faces manslaughter charges in California. 
Members of Belushi's family were left with 
doubts that they wished to resolve, and three 
months Inter, the comedian’s sister-in-law sug- 
gested to Woodward that he should investi- 
gate, then write about, the events that led up to 
Belushi's death. Woodward had often been 


encouraged to look into the deaths of such 
well-known subjects as John Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King, but had wisely refused: by 
now, he must wonder why he did not resist in 
the case of Belushi. Woodward reveals in an 
introductory chapter that he grew up in the 
same Chicago suburb, and went to the snme 
high school, as Belushi and his widow, then 
adds “[Belushi] graduated in 1967, six years 
after I graduated. But we never met." Con- 
taining much that, like this, is irrelevant. Wired 
is a mixture of first-rate reporting and confused 
intentions. 

Belushi, the eldest son of an Albanian im- 
migrant father, went straight from high school 
stage productions to leading parts with the Chi- 
cago satirical company. Second City. He soon 
moved on to New York in the National Lam- 
poon cabaret production Lemmings, appeured 
in other Lampoon shows, and beenme famous 
through the NBC television programme Satur- 
day Night Live. He then starred in such inten- 
tionally tasteless and hugely popular films as 
Animal House and The Blues Brothers. As Be- 
lushi’s success grew, so did his appetites, espe- 
cially for junk food and for drugs. Most of the 
time he weighed over 200lbs: the quantities of 
drugs (mainly cocaine) that he consumed in 
one binge could have poisoned several ordin- 
ary people. 

His widow, who has publicly expressed her 


dissatisfaction with Wired - though she has not 
convincingly denied its accuracy - seems to 
have hoped that Woodward would discover 
why the police had allowed Cathy Smith to flee 
the country, that the subsequent publicity 
would bring her to justice and (hat Belushi's 
reputation would survive in a less tarnished 
form. But Woodward’s conclusion is that the 
self-destructive comedian would have been 
almost certain to die of u drug overdose sooner 
or later. 

His book has been called “a cautionary talc 
for our times”, though drugs have always been 
readily available to those who wish to destroy 
themselves and Wired contains little that is 
either of social significance or new in the way of 
show-business revelation. Belushi seems to 
have been far front funny most of the time 
but his samurai, short-order diner nnd Joe 
Cocker routines were memorable and 
Woodward has completely failed to convey 
their humour. 

Wired is an honourable but ill-ad vised 
attempt to apply a technique that has worked 
for Woodward before. He has pieced together 
hundreds of interviews to arrive at an accept- 
able version of facts, too many of which relate 
to had or unmade films and grubby drug trans- 
actions. In the end wc arc left with the gloom 
but without the comedy that characterized Be- 
lushi’s short, fast life. 


Countless millions 


Craig Brown 

RUSSELL MILLER 

Butuiy: The real story of “Playboy" 

356pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

0718123336 

Hugh Hefner comes from puritan stock. His 
mother, Orace, banned all drinking, smoking 
and bad language in the home. Nowadays, a 
needlepoint picture saying "Be it ever so hum- 
ble, there’s no place like home" looks down on 
crates of Johnson’s Baby Oil in Playboy Man- 
sion West, Hefner’s home in Los Angeles. 
Now that Hefner Is fifty-eight years old, how 
much has he changed? This is one of the ques- 
tions raised by Russell Miller in his witty and 
meticulous piece of reporting. 

Majoring in psychology at the University of 
Illinois, Hefner edited the college magazine, 
titled, in all innocence, The Shaft. In 1948, he 
reviewed the recently published Kinsey Report 
for The Shaft, At a time when oral sex between 
husband and wife was still illegal to many states 
and when National Geographic Third World 
breasts were the only ones available for the 
ogler, Kinsey seemed to suggest that the real 
world was more exciting than it had been given 
credit fo^, Seventy per cent of American men 
had intercourse with prostitutes; 40 per cent of 
American men had extra-marital intercourse; 
86 per cent of American men had sexual inter- 


course before marriage. Hefner gave it a rave 
review. 

The first issue of Playboy was all that his 
fantasies needed to convince him they were 
real. “We like our apartment,” ran his first 
editorial, “we enjoy mixing up cocktails and an 
hors d'oeuvre or two, putting a little mood 
music on the phonograph and inviting a female 
acquaintance for a quiet discussion on Picasso. 
Nietzsche, jazz, sex.” And in the middle of the 
first issue were colour photographs of Marilyn 
Monroe. Within six years, the circulation' of 
Playboy was a million, and by the end of the 
1960s it was selling four and a half million every 
month. 

In 1960, Hefner opened the first Bunny 
Club. From the start, there was a well-publi- 
cized rule that the Bunnies were riot allowed to 
date customers; to ensure that his rule was 
enforced, Hefner hired private detectives to 
bribe the girls With offers of two hundred dol- 
lars. Seen but never felt, the Bunnies were 
animated centrefolds. "The Bunny”, writes 
Miller, “was adored because she offered the 
thrill of sex without the threat of haying to do 
anything about it." 

Whatever Hefner’s fantasies desired, they 
took: Bunnies in bed, smeared ail over with 
Johnson’s Baby Oil; a black DC9 aeroplane 
(“The Big Bunny”) with dance floor, elliptical 
bed and sunken Roman bath; a rotating bed 
“creating four different environments at the 
press of a button”; Hefner's own face on his 


Thoughtless fun 


Arthur Marshall 

PETERBUCKMAN . 

All for Love: A Study to soap opera 
226pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. , 

. 0436075067 .. .. . 

Theijanie "soap opera”, of which A 11 for Love 
is a detailed study, dates back to the early 1930s 
1 and America when (life prime producer of the 
sensational serials oh day-time radio was the 
V>ap maniifactupfig firm of Procter and Gam- 
ble.R^iogoapbecame at once quite violently 
. popular find by 1939 Messrs Procter and Gam- 
. hie had rip fewerthan twenty-one serials undet 
: their Sponsorship,' among them a medical soap 
^ Rood ’ofiiJft which whetted appe-, 
•ytoer for. the numerous hospital programmes 
toat fqUqWed with -their ghoulish 1 attractions - 
® m ^^nclei ; in wkrd after ward - for health? 

, tistfcnfers d viewers . TO provide rill this ma- 
; and 

: ; Jittery heps, each having to lay. 

w^^fivd minut^;pf B 1 cript;dnce a week and 
were rid holidays ariq 
V ■ Wterfi* tyiib grit 'pregnant were 

•7 : ■■..j'.X’r V" ; • : . 


Reeled into the delivery ward still scribbling 
bn their notepads”. . , ' »• ■ . 

The genre first reached English eara in the 
shape of Alan Melville's Front prie Family, 
which featured a plucky British family "taking 
it’’ in the war years; cliff-hangers were provided 
by falling bombs - would the famil? escape? 
But of course 1 they did. The title Was subsb- 
quently changed to The Robinsons And it ran 
cheerfully on for six years, threatening telc- 
crams reaching the BBC when Mrs Robinson 
was made to foil- ill- Internal BBC dissension 
(VaL Gielgud, head of drama, thought the 
series berfeath hito) saw thc end of this vastly , 
popular radio serial. How merry to learn thritri 
voung fed Willis, tired of scripting dear Mrs 
Dalef wrote, an episode in which the entire 
Dale family was wiped put In a cqnCh, accident,, 
and got sacked for his pains. How interesting to 
hote that it the Archers who onstpd tjirit 
thrilling Special Agent, Dick Bartom 1 .*■ 

And 'so on-to television arid 
anSeties of Coronation Steel,, 

Dynast?* ntf, to audlendereacnon..toeriaddy, 
of S ail, DHllds, The greaLpdtht;ig that WC 

THey behave, to :ri preclse .paltorn. JhjriK Of 

lit ' 1 . A; hi -• 


Monopoly money; hand-popped popcorn 
served in his private cinema; Picasso (“Mr 
Double-P himself*) illustrating a Ray Brad- 
bury story in Playboy, celebrity guests gnlore; 
nnd millions and millions of dollars. Unneces- 
sary aspects of life were shut out, such as day- 
light; advertisements for hair restorers, acne 
cures and slimming aids; pubic hair. 

In 1971 , Playboy bent to ihe market pressure 
exerted by the novice Penthouse nnd publicly 
admitted thui even Playmates have pubic hair. 
Later, when American prisoners of war from 
Vietnam returning home were asked by repor- 
ters what changes they noticed, a disprop- 
ortionate number answered, “Pubic hair on the 
centerfold". Once introduced, reality would 
not leave the party. Bunnies took drugs, fiuii- 
nies committed suicide. Playboy films and 
Playboy hotels flopped, and the big money 
moved from the magazine, with ersatz Sex, to 
casinos. Between January 1975 and June 1981, 
£660 million was spent in Playboy casinos, in 
Britain. . 

As the 1980s got under way. reality’ began 
asking the guests to leave. The magazine lost 
circulation, the casino licences were with- 
drawn, and, in one year, the Playboy organiza- 
tion lost £51,681,000. But Hefner, soon to en- 
ter old age, keeps going: the bed still turns, the 
Baby Oil still finds its way on to the body of 
Miss November, a little mood music still plays 
on the phonograph, and the popcorn is still 
handrpopped. 


poor Bobby Ewing. Think, if you can dp so 
without a shudder,; of the leering J.R. 1 Biit 
when 1 Petet- BucVman comes to J . R. 's wife , Sue 
Ellen, 1 we find a rare error. He refers to "hef 
chastity remaining un violated". Oh dear me 
n6. Her chastity, went pop during her steamy 
afternoons with that rich cowboy, not to speak 
•of her stormy encounters, on campus with 
Junior’s PE instructor. 

The soap creators are careful to preserve n 
high moral tone; “The sonps certainly aitnpk 
selfishness, wickedness nnd grcccl. hut only in 
(he; domestic sphere'’; Mr . Buck mar) would 
have them wided their scpjje, "As they tljepi: 
selves boaSt onto tog contemporary, it should 
surely be possible to sue sorpe current drhgons 
- racism, unemployment. Warriiongering. fp 
home biit three, horiuperecJ, if not slain." Well, 
perhaps, though I greatly ddubt whether view- 
ers wulild welcome such intrusions. The) 1 
might,. after till, b£ forced to rhink. tui nctiy jty 
ihfit at the present time is riot toqiiired. 

Peter BUckfoan. erudite find extremely ion; 
.stferiiibusln research stands back anfl views his 
subject dispnsSiohalely; Asbehasalso.trredhis 
hand at scripting serials, wd could hardly have 
a better guide. ' ' • • ' " : -i. 


Mindless 

beauty 


Gabriele Annan 

VALENTINE I.AVVFOR1) 
Horst: His work and his world 
396pp. Viking. £40. 

OO70 80540 8 


Just the other day an American glossy inaga- | 
zine carried a cosmetics advertisement with a 
full- page photograph by Horst of one of the 
world's richest women. What on earth made 
licr agree in advertise face cream? Well, no- 
thing is more flattering than being photo- 
graphed by Horst - flattering in two ways: a 
fashion nnd society photographer of the old 
school, he makes his subjects beautiful, or at 
least, to use his favourite word, elegant; and 
secondly, after fifty^add years as a star he can ; 
presumably choose whom he wants to pose for 
him; so it is a compliment to he asked. This 
biography by his companion for thirty-five 
years could be subtitled: “Flattery is the key”. 

It is no surprise to learn that Horst improved 
his English by reading Thackeray's \'nnity Fair 
and Balzac's Coined le Huntainc. 

He was born in 1906, the son of an ironmon- 
ger in the little East German town of Weisscn- 
fcls. The only phutogruph among “over 284” 
(how muny over?) in this book with Hny emo- 
tional appeal is of Weisscnfcls: u dull eight- 1 
ccnth-ccnlury castle dominates the modest but 
unbombed eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
houses of the main square which is almost 
empty and has a sleepy prc-1914 look. It is, 
iit fact, not by Horst but a post-Sccond 
World War postcard, and it illustrates one of 
East Germany's few charms: the quiet, old- 
fashioned dowdiness of its little towns and 
villages. 

After studying at the Kunstgewerbcschulc in 
Hamburg. Horst went to Paris to apprentice 
himself to Le Corbusier. He had the kind of 
German proletarian good louks that were 
irresistible in 1929. A few minutes alone at a 
cafo tabje and he was being accosted. Soon lie 
knew Coco and Bdbd and Marie-Laure and 
Marie-Louise. and uncle Jean Cocteau and all; 
and he eventually went liome with the famous 
photographer George Hoyningen Huene and 
became lus lover, apprentice, nnd eventually 
his successor at Vogue after Huene flounced 
out in a temper. There was a lot of flouncing 
out in Horst's new circle, and perhaps Ills own 
rise was due not only to his beauty, charm nnd 
unassuming modesty, but also to his tolerance 
and relatively tantrum-free temperament - 
though he did once, like Violetta in Act III.- . 
tear up a 1. 000-franc note and throw it in the 
giver's face. 

Huene taught Horst how to light and pose 
his subjects, and pose them he did with a 
vengeance. Naturalness had not yet come in 
(nor had the Tast lens). Horst's innovations 
were minimal: he “dared" to photograph mod- 
els with their faces in shadow, in black, in 
“casual" poses, sitting on the floor: once he 
even went so far as to photograph a pair of 
gloves folded instead of laid out straight. He ; 
operated with elaborate sets and props, some- 
times witty, sometimes pretty, sometimes just 
artifictal.and pretentious. But whatever he shot 
looked good, perhaps. because the boy from 
Weissenfels never stopped being in love with 
his incongruously glamorous new world, 

Ju$l befdre'the war he moved to New York 
and hits been there ever since. Valentine Lnw- 
ford's text lias a certain quaint choTm: “Mans 
and Helmut hnd n fine time together, until 
Horst . ; .insisted on leaving before dinner to 
go home tb Long Island. Since wc had unly one 
car between the three of us. 1 Ians nnd 1 had to . 
leave with Horst. Hnns was afraid that Helmut 
was offended ■ ■ . Luchino on the other hand, 
seemed amused . . .". J 
. It is hard lo imagine who will pay £40 for this 
gigantic Volume except museums and perhaps 
sillers \Vho nre still alive such as Alan Pryce- 
Juries, Warhol. Saint-Laurent, Lagerfeld, 
Gore Yidhl. the Bbuvier sisters. Philip John- 
Philippe de Rothschild. Not Alberto 
MpraVlu J probubly- lie Is the only one who has . 

. ndt ebrirtd out mindlessly beautiful, but that 
may he because his excruciating pose is giving 
hito a 'stiff neck. 
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Carol Fox 

Collins Early Dictionary 
191pp. Collins. £4.50. 

000 1970526 

Usborne Picture Dictionary 
82pp. Usbome. £4.95. 

0860208591 

Usbome Children's Wordfinder 
54pp. Usbome. £3.95. 

0860207676 

Compilers of dictionaries for very young chil- 
dren face a number of problems. Dictionaries 
traditionally assume a high level of literacy 
in their users; enough reading experience is 
required to recognize words out of context, 
to understand definitions, to spell well enough 
to locate the word in alphabetical order and to 
know which words start with unexpected let- 
ters - no good looking for “ceiling” under the 
letter S for example. Both the Collins and (he 
Usbome dictionaries are intended for begin- 
ning readers and writers, and. like most litera- 
ture for children at this stage, they attempt n 
solution to the problem of lack of reading ex- 
perience by mnking pictures carry the burden 
both of word identification and of word mean- 
ing. Each picture has a caption sentence show- 
ing the word in use. 

Collins chaoses a thematic organization - 
"Animals", “Food and Drink”, “At Home", 
etc - making use of the child’s familiarity with 
or interest in the things named. The topics and 
words covered belong very much to the real 
world, and fantasy is relegated to a short, 
ethnocentric and quite inadequate section at 
the end of the book. Some topics -“Animals”, 
for example - lend themselves to detailed and 
interesting illustrations, while others by reason 
of their ordinariness get flat and boring pic- 
tures. The sentences present even more prob- 
lems of balance, for while a five-year-old may 
well need a definition of plumber or spanner, 
he or she definitely will not need to discover 
that “your face is at the front of your head". 
This problem might have been overcome if a 
different principle had been applied - that of 
matching the pictures with more imaginative 
and humorous sentences. However, though 
the words in this dictionary are poorly used, 
they are very clearly printed and laid out, with 
five or six to each large page. 

The Usbome Picture Dictionary offers fif- 
teen words to a page set out in three vertical 
columns and in much smaller type than Collins. 
In this dictionary, straightforward. alphabetical 
order is used, the . pictures are humorous and 
the captions demonstrate usage rather than 
defining or explaining. Unlike Collins, which 
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largely confines itself to nouns, Usborne uses 
ail the parts of speech, and even attempts to 
define them on the penultimate page of the 
book. 

The Usborne Wordfinder is quite different. 
Intended for “all the family" it uses double- 
page diagrammatic illustrations of topics like 
“The Building Site", "The Castle" or 
"Music". Each detail in the picture is num- 
bered, giving reference to a long word-list sur- 
rounding the page. Although the words have to 
be nouns, the authors do credit children with 
some interest in the specialized and unusual - 
even the exotic - quintain, koto, yaw thruster 
and scroll dog , for example. An alphabetical 
index of all the words used is given at the 
back of the book. Again the book seems un- 
balanced. Some pages could come from a tech- 
nical manual, while others deal with the ordi- 
nary and everyday. 

In all three books the sexes and races are 
stereotyped. Though the Collins book includes 
non-white people in its pictures and non- 
Christian religions in its list of festivals, it still 
has a long way to go towards reflecting the 
diversity of cultures in our society. Tf the word- 
finder really aims to interest both girls and boys 
in its topics it should first show both sexes in 
non-traditional roles, and secondly, correct the 
bias of its topics - too much machinery, too few 
people. None of the books seems able to find 
ways of coping with the fantasy worlds children 
want to enter in their reading and create in 
their writing. All the books are very thin on 
adjectives, adverbs and verbs, and the sent- 
ences of each of the infant dictionaries echo the 
dull worlds of the worst school reading prim- 
ers. Each of the books gets something right, 
but they leave unsolved the biggest problem of 
all: to convey the excitement and originality of 
language well used. 

The Oxford Children's Dictionary, compiled 
by John Weston and Alan Spooner (322pp. 
Sphere/Oxford University Press. £3.25. 0 7221 
9048 4), which was first published in 1976, has 
been revised, rewritten and redesigned foi: its 
second edition, concentrating particularly on 
new developments in Natural History, Science 
and Technology and Sport. The dictionary 
contains 12,000 words with brief, one-sentence 
definitions, in a double-column layout with 
headwords in colour and small four-colour 
illustrations - mainly demonstrating technical 
details, species of an i trials, etc - scattered 
throughout the text. The dictionary is based on 
two principles: “that ybling readers and writers 
should find the dictionary self-explanatory and 
easy to use, and that it should be a real 
dictionary which prepares children for the use 
of more adult dictionaries". 
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George Szirtes 

MIKE ROSEN 

Hairy Tales and Nursery Crimes .. 
illustrated by Alan Baker • 

63pp. Deutsche £3 .95. 

0233977082 

"■ Lprig before Roger .RpughtoSn found -animal 
. crackersinhiscroup 1 SirTri$ti‘em Viqierd , i am- ; 
ores had passericore ; rearrived '-front North 
Armorica or the Reverend Spooner accused a 
student of fighting a liar in the quad; probably 
even . before angels ■ wfere discovered Washing 
/theit socks by night, there whs mlich innocent 
amusement to be had from the corruption of a 
knowrifod fritted text or formula. Words can 
easily be‘ 1 made”. to fop and- Slither into' each 
other: a Joke - consistently repeated .may, be-: 

, come a *method or a beUer joke 1 , : i : . 1 r .. 

-Mi|» Rosen’s Hairy . Tales and. Nursery 
■ Crimw i ntrodUces : child ren. to. the' pleasures of 
Surrealismby rewriting some standard stories 
land rhymes in a mutated form, there are 
crowded passages, such as this paragraph from 
neaij foe end of RdSen’s version Of the. Pied 
Piper of Hamelfh:; : . : <• 




nave gunc. j , 

can never forget the Ihlngs Pepp^r prpmisedme. We 
•Were-fjoing iq a fealty hippy pldcc where there were 
mufoing. streatns, trees laden with briit, blunderfuJ ; 
[kwdrt • iparrOws pot? flight ly coloured fosatho • 
teacdcks.pe^s withhmstrings . 'anti borsci beta with ,, 
eagle*: ping£ l even believed' my foot* WoUld; gfei ' 


• butler- then suddenly everything slopped and I was 
standing outsize an the hill. 

One could sort the mutatibns into Spooner- 
isms, Malapropisms and other such categories 
but these would go for nothing were it not for 
the relatively uneventful passages which main- 
■ tain our sense of expectation. And foil they 
would .fall rather flat if Rosen did not persist 
with each mutation in a literal fashion. That is, 
once the Hamelin rats have been transformed 
; to hatsthe^ remain hals. Alan Baker’s foaight- 
' ...faced ‘drawings are a helpheps- fooir pajhslak- . 

. ing, pedestrian use of rapidograph dots, arid \ 
letraset textures add body* to Rosen's slight ‘ 
jokes. But the jokes aire improved in the telling 
aloud k Hansel’s pocketful of stones, having be- . . 
come a racket full of phones, suddenly appear 
in * spoonlit forest in the, illustration overleaf. 

* There is then further satisfaction in finding foe 
children “a iong- way, bleep joto the forest", 
Somie jokes are continued; and 'eiqjjofofod, 
others are immediately dropped, Sometimes:, 
‘ye are invited fo step qut. pf foe pattern of 
mutations and admire foeftfoliijesss ‘‘|t was 
about this tifoe 'that ■ (jristle 1 told ; H a ndsel that, 
jh'iitcfr pduidjn! t jiee: (Which .Handsel knew all ! 
al png because allfoe ifehes he knew just-itched 
and nothing much else.)" While thie fairy, tajw ‘ 
", cqn be very ftnnyfoe hofeiy foy afo tt Ifo . 


of a flop, chiefly becapaeall the jQkes dr? one-. 
off and seenl arbitrary. There is hot sufficlem- 
space to devefopthecumulfove effect? jba.L 
siicceed so wefoin the storifesJ/We -4rq* fitjdre : • 
paused When -we oau^ifo? methane p;fob 


Pat Rogers 

GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 

Fantasy and Reason: Children's literature in 

the eighteenth century 

315pp. Methuen. £20. 

0416357806 

Books with one idea can have their uses, if it is 
a good idea, and Fantasy and Reason certainly 
possesses the virtue of single-minded faith 
in one way of reading literature. Geoffrey 
Summerfield values “the licentious ways of 
knowing that constitute fantasy”, and in his 
cognitive psychology he makes another match 
of those old-time bruisers, judgment and im- 
agination. Early on he observes that a state- 
ment by Locke, “if it gains prestige and influ- 
ence, augurs well for science and empiricism, 
but bodes ill for the indeterminate world of the 
spirit, of poetry, and of fancy". It will be seen 
that, after two decades which have concen- 
trated on eighteenth-century irrationalism, un- 
reason, or the retreat from reason, we are back 
with that benighted secolo cattivo. 

The rot for Summerfield starts with Locke, 
or anyway Locke's disciples, together with the 
Spectator papers on the pleasures of the im- 
agination. Thereafter the argument moves in 
jumpy fashion through books about or for chil- 
dren: mostly familiar material, ranging from 
Goody Two-Shoes to Lamb’s Tales, from The 
Vicar of Wakefield to Sandford and Merton , 
from Mrs Barbauld to Maria Edgeworth. 
There is yet another rerun of the comic mis- 
haps of Thomas Day and his educational ex- 
periments; and some sentimental wallowing in 
Scrutiny nostalgia, like a great railway journey 
down the shunting yards of history (“writers 
like Bunyan didn’t exactly grow on trees, for he 
had enjoyed the benefit of drawing precon- 
sciously on the prose of the King James Bible 
and on the colloquial language to be found on 
the more vigorous, ruder side of the cultural 
divide"). 

..Summerfield ]s best known as a student of 
John Clare, and he sets against this gallery of 
unenlightened empiricists and improvers the 
enlightened few: Wordsworth, Clare, Blake, 
and scarcely anyone else. Most of the best 
criticism, formally speaking, occurs in sections 
dealing with this body of work: Blake's are 
songs “not about innocence ... but songs 
sung, as it were, by innocence”. The author 
describes Blake's “passionate, intuitive and 
antlnomian" alternatives to what he terms "the 
philistine mealy-mouthed didactics such as 
Newbery, and . . . the arid arithmetical ultra- 
rationalism of the stridently enlightened". 
There is an excellent analysis of the rhythmic 
and phonetic qualities of The Prelude : “the 
vicarious experience of the page, the motion of 
. the mind, is experienced physically, feelingly, 
kinaesthetically; as a journey, out and back". 

Nevertheless, the emotional centre of the 
book lies in Summerfield’s own strident ex- 
pressions of anti-enlightenment. He achieves 
at times a jaunty Holbrookian confidence: 
“One begins to hear a faint but increasing snip, 
snip, as 'philosophy' proceeds to dip the wings 
of poetry". We are expected to agree without 
question: the assodation of aesthetic pleasure 
with a kind of refinement is. “of epurse" one 1 
“that continues to plague us in a variety of 
Ways' 1 . A favourite term is “philistine", and 
;again. wenre not Invited to challenge the 
attribution;.; A final paragraph 1 disputes 
‘/Fromm's notorious reading", of Red Hiding 
Ho6d, arid, we are 1 a .long way from Robert 
pamton's close and subtle explorations: “And 
of cofosejt is simply hot trite: we know that 
Fromm is'perversely . wrong, because before he 
offered his ‘explanation*, we did npt’know’it,” : 

. Such blind faith in knowliig *fote-cotieeptually, 
‘preteribcally, pre-cons6iously’ , risl« produdng 
W jFS^ent that-'tt . jfigvctf ifcal 4fod concep- 
tuaUy clurasy'. fo.a herverse way, it is Summer 
has - become .foe undiscriminating 
positivist. •* - Yy r • „■ . •:/ ; 

;; To siip '- ”" 1 ' ' :T ' “ 


ieis'o’ut- 
(Isaac] 

^tiUlgent.": Oh > 


Oil Pamela: “the heavily sententious raorA : 
ings that Richardson paraded to justify i 
lubricious sexual fantasies" {Summer 
doesn't seem to know that this view hash^ ■■ 
comprehensively challenged: but ^ ' 
wouldn’t.) On The' Vicar of Wakm\i 
weirdly confused concoction .with 
mems of chap-book romance thrown into ft. 
melting-pot to provide a miraculous and ^ 
volent ileus ex machina ... to tie jin a, 
numerous loose ends of Goldsmith's fc* 
plotting". Rousseau in English translationh 
“rullter like Sterne, without the wilder nos. 
sense”. Wc hour of “the sentimental and ovu. 
heated Paul and Virginia" and of the % j 
balanced, frenetic, paranoid" Mrs Trim®, ! 
(the last epithet is one widely employed, as fa | 
the trials of the 1790s). But the later generafai i 
is not fated to escape whipping. Lamb “by aj 
adequate reckoning was . . . incapable d 
art". Mary Wollstonecraft’s Original Sim 
“has a strong claim to be the most sinister, ; 
ugly, overbearing book for children ever pub ;• 
lished”. Coleridge is repeatedly belaboured: 
"egomaniacal, the star performer at dinner- 
parties, his head lumbered with a cm 
heterogeneous olla podrida of ‘knowledge"^ 
is a moment of comparitive moderation (wtuv 
ever one thinks of the literary insight display- 
ed) when one reads of “the trammels of » 
rious, or solemn, significance that renders Ik 
hymns of John Wesley, Christopher Smut aid 
Mrs Barbauld so unsympathetic and udevn' 
Some of these verdicts have a bracing nor- - 
elty. But "verdicts" is all they are: Summafidl • 
doesn't descend to the banal task of justify^ 
them. This argumentative laziness goes wl 
loose grammar, lapses in tone, and behind Ik - . 
self-righteous pontifications a truly despenk 
inaccuracy. Summerfield quotes learned j 
from a book seemingly called Dlchti/nguni ■ 
Warheit; he refers to “F. R. Raspe, at;-, 
sequently famous as the author of Btm<: 
Milnchhausen" , not famous enough it appeal; ; 
to enable his name to escape mangling; lk!-' 
bookseller's memoirs are attributed to Jose^- 
(ie James) Lackington; a phrase is borrow] F" 
from “Geoffrey Hartman", who would bee* : . 
tied to ask for it back; Arthur Aikjn is 
scribed as the nephew ( recte son) of 
Aikin. On historical matters the booklsefel 
blurred: witness the remark, "It is a nice era* 
deuce that in 1693 the Act of 1662, whidibsJs 
set a strict limit on printing, should have bean'; 
repealed.” In fact the Licensing Act did d*| 
lapse until 1695, and was never repealed.TkF 
clerical career of that interesting man Fras®^ . 
Wrangham, the friend of Sydney Smith snd S> 
celebrant of the beauties of Scarborough 
quite distorted. Attacking the pursuit cfwed® jj . 
in his usual fashion as an adjunct of the Steal |; 
Diffusion Society, Summerfield sees'll* i 
cniciully located in the City of Loudon, 7 in- 
filling comment on a century that saw the cj .. 
tre of real power shift from the cohrt to w • 
City". Is this true in any real sense? 1 
corporations held limited power, but did » 
control much that happened at Westmto^ \ . 
there wos never a majority of nabobs or 
Indians in parliament, or anything 111* 
court indeed remained as much the vital cw* v : 
of Influence in the 1790s as a hundred r 

en Summerfield's passionate belief Iti l^, P 
pendence of literature on “the . p- 

1 folklore" commands lespebt, if notagrefi®^ f 
But he insists oh preaching not so nideb ». . F/-. 
converted as to the brhinwaShed,' ftT 
discriminate phrasing and bullying s 5 ^ 
leave no option beyond foe absolutes of^ ' 
or dissent. It is one thing td recognize ® pr >• 
deur in the beatings of the heart, 
exhibit fear- and revulsion at any. fiindw^ . ■ 
takes place above the neck, SunjmerpeW % 
of the depredation, of poetry,' W J 
rationalists needless to ad^l butWs U*® , -u.. 
in its failure tocdme to imaginative j®*® ^ t 
many noble and^ disinterested niiadsj - ;■ 

past, scarcely serves to’elevafo 
Vindicate its own assault on hduitnod^vj^W 5 . 


The cUrrent series Of lunchtime:e^ugjj^j‘ 
ICA, The Mall, , London 
tion”, includes (Wo discussions^- 
. literature. .Penelope Farraer. G- „ 
au<i. Jill Patqn Walshn^eiq cony^reap 
Heather Nejll ot The Time? " 
plemettf: on March IS. arid! ^ 
be taikina to Maiv Gadogah P Q 
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History 

Correlli Barnett. The Collapse of British 
Power. 645pp. Gloucester: Alan Sutton. 
£8.95. 0 86299 074 2. □ This is a sombre tale of 
how the collapse of British power was “brought 
down upon the British by themselves". The 
trouble all began with the unparalleled 
prosperity of the Victorian age. which permit- 
ted the middle classes to indulge in the debili- 
tating luxury of a moral conscience. Evangelic- 
al religion and sentimental humanitarianism 
stimulated a “fatal decency" in British public 
life and policy. Especially serious were the 
morally improving (sic) but nationally under- 
mining effects of public school education. The 
empire, it seems, was lost on the playing fields 
of Dr Arnold’s Rugby. This is all in sharp 
contrast with the stalwart, rough-and-tumble, 
hard-nosed statesmen who led England to 
greatness from Elizabethan times to the be- 
ginnings of the Victorian era. Having analysed 
and explained the “British national character", 
Barnett narrates in great detail the course of 
British foreign, imperial and strategic policy 
from 1919 to the Second World War, its vac- 
cinations, confusion and illusions, leading up 
to the final emergence of Britain as no more 
than a “warrior satellite" of the USA. The 
book, first published in 1972 (and reviewed in 
the TLS of July 14, that year), has surprisingly 
been out of print for nearly ten years. It argues 
in favour of tough, unsentimental and, above 
all, “realistic" policy-making. 


Language 

William Cobbrtt. A Grammar of the English 
Language. 179pp. Oxford University Press, 
£3.50 0 19 281474 5. □ This most enterprising 
reprint, with an introduction by R. W. Bur- 
chfield, gives a welcome revival to one of 
Cobbett's lesser-known useful works, written 
at the end of hi& second period in North 
America, and here reprinted from the second 
English edition of 1823.. The letters addressed 
to his son give good sound advice on parts of 
speech and syntax, throughout seeking to 
establish firm ground for plain, unadorned 
expression. The natural genius of soldier, 
sailor, and ploughboy is appealed to, rather 
than the classical Learning of “Fellows of 
English Colleges, who live by the sweat of 
other people's brows”. Cobbett would not be 
Cobbett if he did not find an opportunity to 
attack, and the edition chosen for reprinting 
adds “six lessons intended to prevent states- 
men from using false grammar and from 
writing in an awkward manner", taking the 
Duke of Wellington and others to task for their 
solecisms and inelegancies. Cobbett was later 
to boast that the book had sold 55,000 copies 
“without ever having been mentioned by the 
old shuffling bribed sots, called Reviewers". 

Literature 

W. H. Auden. Secondary Worlds. 127pp. Fa- 
ber. £2.95. Q 571 13221 9. □ The text of the 
T. S. Eliot Memorial Lecfures that Audeh deli- 
vered at Eliot College In the University of Kent 
at Canterbury In October 1967,- Secondary 
Worlds was first published in;, 1968 and re- 
viewed in. the TLS q£ J^nuaiy 23, 19$9. Audep 
professed to be honouring Eliot’s work and 
beliefs In his four discussions of the secondary 
-worldsofart-works, worlds whose problematic 
folatlpnMo foe primary .world of sbdal experi- 
ence were a continuing preoccupation of Au- 
den himself. The first lecture, ‘The Martyr as 
Dramatic Hero”, workfc most closely with 
. Elloti studying Murder in the Cathedral along-- 

side diaries Williams’s’ now; forgotten Crw 
W. -'TIib World of. the Sagas” takes us 
through central;' Audeii ’ territory, with ^ear- 
; ching remarks on the contrasting efoos of mod- 

• • ern and Old Icelandic literature . For his dlscus- 
ribn of. opera Auden fokes the easy though not 

• : uninteresting opiiori .of describing the writing 
bf hisj ahd Chester Kallmaq’s libretti for Stra- 
vinsky arid Henie. “Word8 arid the Word" ex- 

» : afoines foe problems of the Christian poet, the 
effects of bis beliefon his work; and foe differ- 
J ..erid$ Between his work and Christian poetry of 
earlier wnturies- -The subject is against ,a foeet- 
irtg-poiht -of- Elfol’s and Auden’s concerns. 

homage-, and sortie en- 
^Jiyenin'g montebU, 'Secoridpjy Worldsls off-d ay 


Jane Austen. Selected Letters. Edited by 
R. W. Chapman. 228pp. Oxford University 
Press. £2.95. 0 19 281485 0.D Oxfoid University 
Press appear to be concentrating their energies 
on putting Jane Austen into paperbacks 
(although there are already Penguin and 
Everyman editions) and the Oxford Illustrated 
Jane Austen in six volumes is being allowed to 
go out of print. This edition is a straight reprint 
of Chapman's 1955 selection. It contains about 
sixty letters, about one third of the 1932 
collected edition and including an appendix 
with two letters from Cassandra Austen to 
Fanny Knight on Jane Austen's death. There 
are also two indexes of Jane Austen’s family 
and of “Other Persons, Places, Authors, etc". 
As with all letters read, as (his edition intends 
.them to be, for interest rather than for 
scholarly research, different interests are 
selected by different generations of readers. 
The 1932 edition was sufficiently controversial 
to be described by E. M. Forster as showing 
Jane Austen's “ill-breeding” and her "fun- 
damental weakness as a letter writer" and it is 
true that most of what is described is mundane. 
We are not nowadays so ready to be charmed 
by the picture the letters give of a close and 
rather limited society - balls, small excursions, 
new muslins, new babies - and may be 
disappointed by the reiteration of subject 
matter - clothes, illnesses, accounts. The 
novelist's tone was found by readers of her 
letters in the 1930s to be distressingly sharp: we 
perhaps find this easier to bear than her 
facetiousness - “There l I may now finish my 
letter and go and hang myself - and the sad 
sense of impatience which appears when she 
chronicles the details of lengthy journeys and 
accommodations, adding “1 suppose John has 
told you" or “As you will have heard from 
Mary” or “In re-reading your letter I find I 
might have spared myself my Intelligence of 
Charles. To have written only what you knew 
beforel You may guess how much I feel." 
Marilyn Butler’s introduction gives a picture of 
the family and social context of the letters and 
stiffens this with a good deal of information on 
the economic decline of rural Hampshire. 


Social history 

Lady Bell. At the Works. 272pp. Virago. 
£ 3 . 95 . 0860684156. DFlorence Lady Bell's At 
the .Works, first published in 1907, is a minor 
classic of social observation, known con- 
tinuously to local historians pf the north-east 
for its portrayal of Middlesborough at the 
height of its fortune but now attracting some 
well-deserved attention for its recognition of 
the role of the workman’s wife in the industrial 
community. Its minute detail of family budgets 
and artisan reading is fascinating, firmly in the 
Booth and Rowritree tradition of observation, 
but it iB never over-quantified. Lady Bell is 
particularly humane in the way she shows her- 
self understanding but never prohibitory about 
drinking and gambling, attlhides that are even 
more creditable when they are known to come 
from the Wife of Sir Hugh Bell, one of the 
' leading local ironmaster. This new reprint has 
an introduction by Angela V; John, whiph 
: gives some novel information about the re- 
markable author. ' ■ 

Frances Trollope* Domestic Manners, of the 
Americans. 369pp. Oxford University Press. 
£4.95. 0 19 281464 8. Q Mrs Trollope's 
Domestic Manners occupies a special place in 
the history of English writing about America, 
II has been famous, or notorious, since its 
publication in 1832, and the success pf this first 
. tjook, in spite or because of offended Amer- 
ican susceptibilities, established the author, in 

; her highly productive career. This Wfelcoriie 
. reprint has a useful and up-to-date introduo- 
lion by Richard Mullen, who provides jt.few 
' notes: and transcripts of. Mark Twain’s 1 cOtn- 
, ments in hisown ropy. The' text is based on the 
■revised 1839 edition, but is not' (as the pub- 
-lisbers clalnJ) reprinted from it. A; handsome 
l 1927 Rout ledge’s English Library pditloq (re- 
newed in the Tt$ of Mby S that year) has bien 
.' .used instead,- fooiikh U? appendix.o 

relevant extracts from-MrS Trollopes flrst- 
: novel, the fiefitgii In Amarica (1^2) p t the 
* 0,1 rh wrikd have beeifparticu arly use- 


Travei 

Penelope CiiF.rwonr., Two Middle-Aged 
Ladies in y\ndalusia. 153pp. Century. £4.95. 
07126 0462 6. □ First published in 1963 (and 
reviewed in the TLS of October 4 that year), 
this account by Penelope Che two dc (Lady 
Betjeman) of n month’s journey on horseback 
in rural Spain, undertaken so intrepidly in the 
autumn of 1961 , is well worth returning to for 
its highly individual opinions and humour. The 
second lady of the title was a plump 12-year old 
bay mare, who shared her rider’s heavy work 
on poor tracks but was considerably rewarded 
by a diet fit for a heavyweight hunter. There is 
much about rural meals and rural Masses, 
plenty about pillows apparently filled with wal- 
nuts and about deplorable sanitation, against 
which the author sets her affection and grati- 
tude for the simple peasant welcome she re- 
ceived everywhere. Nearly quarter of a century 
later it would be interesting to know what 
changes have taken place in the abundant hos- 
pitality and lamentable plumbing of the remote 
pueblos between which this memorable jour- 
ney wns hacked with such equestrian and litcr- 
nry verve. 

Eric Newby. The Big Red Train Ride. 267pp. 
Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 009540 3. □ Iri 1977, Eric 
Newby finally achieved his long-nurtured 
ambition to travel the length of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tok. He was accompanied by his wife, an 
official guide and a photographer (on whose 
shoulder, it seems, a large restraining official 
hand was put whenever he was about to take a 
snap). At first The Big Red Train Ride seems 
promising - as though it will convey the 
otherness of Russia vividly. But this impress- 
ion is soon dispelled. Descriptions of the 
landscape passed through (nearly all of which 
seems damp in varying degrees) are inter- 
spersed with statistics of all kinds - the time it is 
in the Urals, the time it would be in Moscow: 
“Another snooze. Then, at 2.45 (5.45. local 
time) 1 woke again”; the number of girders in 
a bridge, the number of inhabitants of a town, 
random smatterings of Russian history - 
including, it must be said, the occasional 
fascinating snippet of information such as that 
in the eighteenth century taking snuff was an 
offence punishable by exile to Siberia. But 
Eric Newby evinces no unifying thread of 
comprehension: at every stopping place he 
bones up on his guide books and regurgitates, 
undigested, the information (herein. The pdd 
heavy frivolity with which he. attempts .to 
lighten things does not help, 

Reviews by: Alan Bell, Lindsay Puguid, Mary 
Fim\ess, Alan Holilnghurst, Keith Jeffrey. L 


Also in paperback 

T. H. BrhBn. Puritans and Adventurers: 
Change and Persistence In Early America. 
270pp. Oxford University Press. New York: 
£7.95. 0 19 503207 1 □ First published in 1980. 
Reviewed in the TLS of May 22, 1981. 

John Ehrman. The Younger Pitt. Volume One: 
The Years of Acclaim. 710pp. Constable. 
£9.95. 0 09 465990. p First published in 1969. 
Reviewed in the TLS of May 8,1 970. . 

Alison FairLie. Imagination and Language: 
Collected Essays on Constant, Baudelaire, Ner- 
val and Flaubert. 479pp. Cambridge University. 
Press. 12.50. 0 521 69?1 0. □ First published in 
1981. Reviewed In the' TLS of October 16 
-that year. : - ■ '■ _ ■ 

Daniel Green. GWflf Cobbett: The Noblest 
Agitator. 496pp. Oxford University Press- 
£5.95, 0 19 2818651, □ First published ln'19&3. 
Reviewed In. the TLS of December 9. (hat 

v : \ /. . : V 

Roger ILockyer. BpckingJmnr The Life and 
political Career of George VI filers, 'First Duke 
bfBuckinghani 1592*1018. 506pp. Longman. 
$.95. 0 5824$415 X i □ First published in 1981. 
Reviewed in the 7 m oLpctobcr 29, 1982. 

!QAius SuETONius TRANQljiLtuS, The Twelve 
Caesars, Translated by Robert Craves. 287pp, 
with black-and-white and colour illustrations 
Penguin. ,£8.95. 0 14 005416 2. 0 Flrat pub- 
lished in 1957. Reviewed iri the TLS ol April 19 
'that year. Revised and expanded editipn first 
pubished in 1979. ■ ’ 
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